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THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 


[PLATES V-VIT] 


II. THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


For the purpose of attempting a new restoration of the 
Mausoleum, I determined in a previous article! the probable 
dimensions and proportions of the Ionic order there employed, 
as affected by the tendencies of the period and by the position 
of the spectator. It was this order which decided the exact 
dimensions of the structure. What Pythius conceived as the 
design of the whole tomb will appear if we trace the previous 
development of the sepulchral monument in this region. 

In Asia Minor we find, with regard to the disposal of the dead, 
three tendencies arising independently in as many provinces. 
First, there was the development from the primitive custom 
of marking the grave by a small heap of earth or stone, — the 
tumulus, found in great numbers throughout Lydia and Caria. 
In this form the burial chamber is within a pile of earth sur- 
rounded by a retaining wall of stone, like the tumulus of 
Alyattes,? or within a pyramid of coursed masonry, as in 
Egypt. Second, the chamber was hewn in the face of the 
cliff, decorated at first like the facade of a house, as in Phrygia 
and Lycia,’ and finally cut more and more in the open until in 
Lycia the house form stands entirely free. Third, the chamber 
was set on the top of a high basis, and was a free-standing 
monolith, hollowed at the top and covered by a flat monolithic 
ceiling; this was the favorite form at Xanthus, as in the case 
of the Harpy Tomb, and many examples have been noted 
elsewhere.* 

1 A.J.A. XII, 1908, pp. 3-29. 

2 Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art, V, pp. 266-273. 

8 Ibid. pp. 81-145. * Benndorf and Niemann, Kleinasien, I, p. 107. 
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These separate tendencies soon met and were combined in 
various ways. The most important was the superposition of 
the tumulus on the high basis, as at Cnidus, where stepped 
conical structures surmount plain square basements.! Mean- 
while a new influence came in from Ionia, the highly developed 
forms of Greek columnar architecture, which were copied even 
on the facades of Phrygian rock-cut tombs. At Xanthus, 
where the tomb chamber on a high basis was a favorite type, an 
innovation was introduced early in the fourth century; the 
tomb chamber was surrounded by a peristyle, becoming the 
naos of a complete Ionic temple which has pediments and all 
the accompanying features; such was the Nereid Monument 
at Xanthus.2. Thence the idea travelled to Cnidus, where the 
peripteros was inserted between the high basis and the stepped 
tumulus; the first example is the Lion Tomb,* erected per- 
haps by the Athenians to commemorate the defeat of the 
Lacedaemonians by Conon off Cnidus in 394 B.c. Three 
separate elements, the pyramidal tumulus, the tomb chamber 
surrounded by a peristyle, and the high basement, due to Lydia, 
Ionia, and Lycia respectively, are here united and crowned by a 
pedestal with a colossal reclining lion. 

What we know of Carian sepulchral architecture is extremely 
limited. Investigations by Newton‘ and Paton® show that the 
favorite form was a tumulus raised about a rectangular chamber, 
which was lined with stone sometimes laid in courses and 
sometimes irregular, the four walls leaning inward until they 
could be roofed by a single slab. These corbelled vaults were 
either semicircular or pointed in section; in the latter case the 
corbelling was done mainly in the side walls, the end walls 
being more nearly vertical, as if terminating a barrel vault. Such 
tombs are found on the sites of the villages of the Leleges, most 
of which were depopulated by Mausolus when he remodelled 
Halicarnassus. One, at Labranda, is even supposed by Newton 
to have been the tomb of Hecatomnus, father of Mausolus.® 

1 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I1, pp. 501-502. 

2 Falkener, Mus. Class. Antig. I, 1851, pp. 256-284. 

8 Newton, l.c. I, pl. 62-66; II, pp. 480-511. 

Newton, J.c. II, pp. 580-588. 

5 J.H.S. VIII, 1887, pp. 64-82; XVI, 1896, pp. 242-271. 
6 Newton, /.c. I, pl. 77; II, pp. 618-619. 
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When Artemisia gave to Pythius and Satyrus the commis- 
sion to design the monument at Halicarnassus, the form which 
it should logically assume had already become fixed, in its 
main features at least. Four parts were to be combined: 
(1) the high basement, (2) the peripteros, (3) the pyramid, 
and (4) the sculptured group surmounting the pyramid. As 
for the construction, we should expect to find the pyramid, 
the successor of the tumulus, supported above the tomb 
chamber by a corbelled vault exactly like that in the native 
Carian tumulus. 

All four elements were in some manner, we know, combined 
in the Mausoleum. That there was a lofty basement we can 
surmise, not only from the style of preceding monuments, but 
from gaps in Pliny’s description, which imply the existence 
of a basement, though it is not expressly mentioned. That 
there was a peripteros we are explicitly told by Pliny, and 
this is also proved by the fragments of bases, shafts, and 
capitals of columns, of the entablature, and of beams from the 
ceiling of the pteroma, found by Newton in the excavations of 
1857. That there was a stepped pyramid we know also from 
Pliny, and about fifty steps belonging to this pyramid were 
found during the excavations. Finally, Pliny mentions the 
sculptured group, the quadriga, which surmounted the whole ; 
and most of this group was actually found lying where it 
had fallen, hurled sixty feet from its original position, perhaps 
by some earthquake of the fourteenth century. 


In the centre of the semicircular shore of the harbor of Hali- 
carnassus, and halfway up the slope of the hills which enclosed 
it like a theatre,! was an ancient quarry, the best possible site 
for the Mausoleum. Aside from the natural advantages of its 
commanding position, the great hollow which had been exca- 
vated for the purposes of the quarry needed only slight enlarge- 
ment to serve as a foundation cutting ready for use, while the 
numerous galleries through the friable rock could be trans- 
formed into drains. This was done; a rectangle was laid out; 
where it extended beyond the quarry excavation the rock was 
cut away, while the irregular hollow, where it lay beyond the 

1 Cf. Vitruvius, IT, 8, 11. 
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desired rectangle, was filled in with sand compacted by masonry 
piers (Fig. 1).} 

The dimensions of this foundation cutting were necessarily 
made somewhat greater than those of the base of the sepulchre; 
yet they may throw some light on the design. Newton’s reports 
give the dimensions of the rock cutting as 126 or 127 feet by 
110, 108, or 107 feet; those most generally accepted, 108 x 127 
feet, result in a perimeter of 470 feet. We may, for verification, 
compare this result with what we know from ancient writers, 
three of whom give the length of the perimeter. Hyginus 
(Fab. 223) gives cireuitus pedes CIOCCCXXXX; Pliny 
(XXXVI, 30) says toto cirewmitu pedes CCCCXXXX (or 
CCCCXI); and Vibius Sequester (de Septem Spectaculis) 
makes it in cireuitu pedum CCCC. These conflicting state- 
ments, 1340, 440, 411, and 400 feet, may be traced back to 
one original source, 440 Roman or Greek (= 426.86 English) 
feet,? which is about what we should expect for a structure to 
be built within a 470-foot excavation. 

We have now an idea of the general size of the intended 


monument; its perimeter (426.86 ft.) far exceeded the 111 feet 
of the Nereid Monument or the 129 feet of the Lion Tomb, the 
structures nearest in point of similarity. The proportions of 
the rectangle thus enclosed are revealed by the few remaining 
steps of the pyramid which crowned the whole. Ever since 
the excavations of 1857 these steps have served as the basis for 


1 Constructed from the plan and sections, Newton, /.c. I, pls. 3 and 5. 

2 First, Fab. 223 of the Codex Frisingensis (of Hyginus? ) and the list of the 
seven wonders appended to the Codex Jacobi Revii of Vibius Sequester are 
almost identical, in the choice of the wonders, the order in which they are 
enumerated, and the words with which they are described (though they show 
conscious attempts at originality); yet the discrepancies show that they were not 
copied one from the other, but rather from a common original which is missing. 
They may, for our purpose, be regarded as two copies of a single author 
(Hyginus ?). Nowthe Cod. Fris. has CIOCCCXXXAYX; but the Cod. Rev., 
while unfortunately it omits the X_X_X_X, shows that the CJO CCC of the other 
was originally CCCC; the reading in both should be, then, CCCCXXYXY. 
Second, all but one of the manuscripts of Pliny have CCCCXT; the exception, 
the Codex Bambergensis, has CCCCXXXX. This last, however, is the best 
authority, and as long ago as 1836 Sillig (ed. Pliny, V, p. 443) decided that Pliny 
must have written CCCCX XXX, and that some copyist, in attempting to write 
CCCCXL, omitted the bar of the LZ, with CCCCXTI as a result. All the 
evidence thus points toward CCCCXXXY as the true perimeter. 
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restorations; they were constructed (Fig. 4) in such a careful 
system of interlocking ridges, grooves, and angles that if we 
had all the stones they could be fitted together in their original 
order and the whole pyramid reconstructed; therefore the 
pyramid has been regarded as the key to the problem. 

These steps have the exposed parts, the treads and risers, 
carefully smoothed and polished; the concealed parts, however, 
are rough-tooled, and the setting lines are clearly marked. 
Thus we are enabled to measure the exposed treads, and imme- 
diately find two series, a narrower and a wider; that these were 
used on adjacent faces of the pyramid appears from angle stones 
showing a wide tread on one face and a narrow tread on the 
return. The width of the narrow treads is variously given, as 
17 inches exactly,! or as 1.42 feet = 17.04 inches.? The tread, 
however, is not the only horizontal measurement to be con- 
sidered, for, on account of exposure to the weather, the risers 
were sloped inward. Now in a step the important horizontal 
dimension is the distance that one can advance with each 
rise, z.e. the distance from the foot of one riser to the foot of 
the next, regardless of what happens between these points. 
Therefore the horizontal projection of the slope, given as 0.3 
of an inch, must be included; if it were not, and the steps had 
been calculated with a certain unit for the tread proper, there 
would have been a slight interval between each unit and the 
next, affecting the whole plan. The horizontal dimension of the 
step is, then, according to Pullan, 17.04 + 0.30 = 17.34 inches, 
almost exactly the Greek cubit (17.46 in.). And measure- 
ments with a Greek scale from steps in the British Museum 
(Nos. 987-988) give 23} dactyls for the tread alone, and 24 
dactyls, including the sloping riser, in the case of the narrow 
steps. Similarly I obtained for the wider steps 293 dactyls for 
the tread only, 30 dactyls for the whole.’ 

It is evident that the narrow steps were laid out as one cubit, 
or 24 dactyls; and the wider, in the ratio of 5:4, as 30 dactyls. 
Thus the steps on adjacent sides of the pyramid formed slopes 


1 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, Il, p. 163. 2 Ibid. I, pl. 25. 

8 The authorities give 1.75 ft. = 21’ (Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I, pl. 25), 
21.5’ (Brit. Mus. Cat. Il, p. 86), and between 21.2” and 21.9" (Fergusson, 
Mausoleum, p. 21). 
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at different angles to the horizontal plane. These slopes inter- 
sect in lines which appear in plan in an unusual relation to the 
sides of the rectangle formed by the base of the pyramid. In 
such a peculiar disposition there must have been regularity and 
reason, for we cannot believe that Pythius would have allowed 
the intersections of the slopes to fall at random. 

If the pyramid had been square, the steps would naturally 
have returned around the corners on diagonals at 45° in plan. 
This pyramid was, however, not square but oblong, as shown 
by Pliny’s statement that the front and back were shorter than 
the other two sides (brevius a frontibus), and by the dimensions 
of the foundation cutting. In such a case there were two 


a 4 


Figure 2.— ALTERNATIVE PLANS FOR THE PYRAMID. 


logical courses: (1) to return the steps around the corners on 
45° lines, giving similar slopes on all sides, but making the 
platform at the top too long and narrow for the quadriga (Fig. 
2, a); or (2) to return the steps on the diagonals of the rec- 
tangle, giving a single ratio for all the parts thus formed, and 
leaving a platform of reasonable shape at the top, but causing 
the slopes to be unequal (Fig. 2,4). The latter must have 
been the case in the Mausoleum, where the slopes are known 
to have been unequal.! The widths of the steps, in the ratio 


1So in the Lion Tomb, where the pyramid is square at the base, in order 
to form at the top an oblong platform for the reclining lion, the slopes were also 
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of 4:5, show that they were derived from large dimensions also 
in the ratio of 4:5,7.e. the front and side of the platform of the 
quadriga and the base of the pyramid itself. It would have 
been impossible for a Greek architect, with his inherent love 
of proportion, to follow any other course. We may safely 
accept the fact that the dimensions of the base of the pyramid 
were in the ratio of 4:5; therefore, if one dimension could be 
obtained, the whole would be known. 

By means of this ratio, and the intercolumniation which I 
have shown to be 10} Greek feet, the plan of the peristyle can 
be determined. Pliny says that the structure was surrounded 
by thirty-six columns, and there seems to be no reason for 
doubting this statement. Among the thirty-six were counted 
the angle columns; that these were columns and not piers is 
shown by the fact that of the three capitals discovered one has the 
characteristic angle volute.1_ Thus there were thirty-six inter- 
columniations; 36 x 10} = 378 Greek feet, the perimeter of the 
rectangle through the centres of the columns. The wide spread 
of the pyramid steps shows that, to surround such a rectangle, 
the thirty-six columns must have been arranged in a single 
row, not in two rows (a dipteros) as some restorers have sug- 
gested. As for the number of columns on each face, literature 
gives us no information. We know, from the foundation cut- 
ting and from Pliny, that the east and west faces were shorter 
than the others. Arrangements which naturally suggest them- 
selves are 8 x 12 columns and 9 x 11 columns, a total of 36 
in each case. The former appears to modern investigators as 
the more desirable, for our ideas of Greek columnar design 
are almost limited to temples, where an axial entrance was 
usually necessary. But a rectangle of 8x12 columns has 
proportions which utterly disagree with those of the pyramid 
(as determined above) and of the foundation cutting; while 
the other disposition, of 9 x 11 columns, gives a rectangle of 
8 x 10 intercolumniations, a proportion of 4:5, exactly as laid 
out for the pyramid. Furthermore, we must remember that 
in the Mausoleum it was impossible to enter through the 


made unequal, the steps on adjacent sides having treads of 10 and 143 inches 
respectively (Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I, pl. 64). 
1A.J.A. XII, 1908, p. 14. 
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peristyle, which formed a second story; and that when the 
Greeks did not intend that a colonnade should be entered 
from the outside, they were careful to place a column in 
the centre, as on the flanks of temples; and that there are 
several temples which have an odd number of columns even 
on the fronts, as at Pompeii, Thermon, Locri, Paestum, and 
Agrigentum. 

Within the peristyle was something which we may call the 
naos. This is clear from the fact that Pliny says cingitur 
columnis XXXVI; something was necessary inside for the 
support of the pyramid, and that this was a definite structure, 
not a forest of piers, seems evident from Pliny’s manner of 
referring to it, and the dimensions which he assigns, sexagenos 
ternos pedes, brevius a frontibus ; this, since its total perimeter 
must be less than 252 Greek feet (4 x 63 = 252), can have 
nothing to do with the peristyle. We may safely, then, assume 
solid walls, forming a naos or cella. The length given to it by 
Pliny is equivalent to six intercolumniations, out of a total 
which we have seen was ten; the total width of the peristyle 
was eight intercolumniations, of which the naos must have had 
but four (to be less than the six on the sides). The only alter- 
native would be to make the naos 8 x 6 intercolumniations, as 
Adler! has done; this forms a very massive structure, com- 
pletely filling the pteron, as seen in perspective. Apart from 
the fact that it completely disregards Pliny, we have against 
it Martial’s words, aére nee vacuo pendentia Mausolea.2 These 
can refer, as Oldfield says,’ only to the openness of the colon- 
nades; they cannot mean that it was actually hanging, nor that 
it was especially high in itself, nor that it had a very lofty situa- 
tion. But the openness of the colonnades cannot refer to any 
widening of the intercolumniations beyond the normal 10} 
Greek feet, nor to a dipteral arrangement of the columns, nor 
to a breaking up of the naos walls into a group of piers. It 
must mean that the distance between the columns and the naos 
wall was great. From all this evidence we see that the Mau- 
soleum was pseudo-dipteral, with a pteroma of the width of two 


1F. Adler, Das Mausoleum zu Halikarnass, Berlin, 1900. 
2 Martial, Spectacula, 1. 
3 E. Oldfield, Archaeologia, LIV, 1895, pp. 278-279. 
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intercolumniations all around the naos. The actual dimensions 
of the naos would seem to have been 66} x 453 Greek feet, 
making the antae equal to the lower diameter of the columns, 
as at Priene and Teos (PLATE VI). 

Against this it may be urged that Vitruvius (III, 3, 8-9) 
definitely states that the pseudo-dipteros was invented by Her- 
mogenes, who flourished at a later date. But this may be dis- 
puted. The so-called basilica at Paestum, the Greek temple at 
Pompeii, and Temple G (or T) at Selinus, all of the sixth cen- 
tury, were pseudo-dipteral, as was the Olympieum at Agrigen- 
tum.! As an Ionic example we have the temple at Messa, 
dating from about 400 B.c.; the unsupported length of the 
beams of its pteroma was 16 feet.2, Thus the architects of the 
Mausoleum had precedents for such an arrangement. In this 
case the clear span of the ceiling beams would be 17 Greek 
feet, equal to 16.49 English feet, hardly greater than at Messa. 
It was well within the limit set by that greatest of all Greek 
spans, the lintel over the central intercolumniation of the east 
front at Ephesus, 28 feet 8} inches long, the clear span being 
about 24 Greek feet; and this epistyle carried frieze, cornice, 
and pediment. The pyramid must have been so arranged 
with corbelled vaults as to throw the weight entirely on the 
peristyle and the naos wall, leaving the ceiling beams to sup- 
port only themselves and the covering slabs. 

We may here notice the construction of the ceiling of the 
pteroma. The few remaining stones show that the system was 
one with large coffers corresponding closely to the columnar 
arrangement, as at Priene, instead of the very small coffers, 
often spaced at random, that were customary in Greece proper. 
The anta being 3} feet across, the thickness of the naos wall 
may be assumed as slightly less, — 3} Greek feet at least. The 


1 In these the ceiling of the pteroma was of wood. 

2 The story of the ‘“‘invention’’ at Magnesia seems due to the fact that Her- 
mogenes, as Vitruvius says, removed the inner colonnade of the old dipteral 
temple. Its foundations still exist between those for the outer colonnade and 
those for the naos wall. This fact, however, scarcely justifies the statement, 
Hermogenes primus invenit rationem. 

8 Compare the similar lintel in the older temple with an even greater clear 
span. Of the famous epistyle (Pliny, H.V. XXXVI, 95) no fragments were 
found in the recent English excavations (A.J.A. X, 1906, p. 100). 
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inner face of the epistyle of the order has a single fascia with 
a moulding, the two together “being 16 dactyls high; the 
same feature must have been carried along the top of the 
naos wall, as in all Ionic peristyles. Above this, beams were 
laid across the pteroma, from points just over the columns to the 
naos wall. Part of one of these beams was found; it is one 
cubit high, divided into two fascias and a rebate for a crowning 
moulding ; the width of the soffit is 2 Greek feet, with a plain 
sinking in the centre as in the case of the epistyle. To receive 
the outer end of each beam, the inner side of the lower stone of 


— 4 
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Figure 3.— Tue OF THE PTEROMA. 


the epistyle, just at the joint above the column, was cut as a 
pocket about 36 dactyls wide, and extending 24 dactyls into 
the epistyle ; the upper course of the epistyle, which was also 
jointed over the column (so that both acted as lintels), was cut 
to fit around the cross-beam. The inner end of this beam was 
embedded in the naos wall; its fascias and mouldings were 
returned along the naos wall and the inner side of the epistyle. 
The pteroma ceiling was now divided into oblong panels, 
83} x 17 feet, one to each intercolumniation (Fig. 3). 

Since the cross-beam is one cubit high, its top comes just 
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8 dactyls below the top of the epistyle. Now the back of the 
upper stone of the epistyle,° which was not exposed, is for 
the most part perfectly plain; one piece has, however, near the 
joint above the column, a rebate about 8 dactyls in height. 
Here, and here only, therefore, something rested both on the 
cross-beam and on the epistyle; it must have been not a con- 
tinuous course but a beam running along the top of the cross- 
beam and forming a superposed lintel, just as in the epistyle of 
the order. This superposed beam was returned across the 
centre of the great panel, dividing it into two compartments, 
each almost square, corresponding to its length of two inter- 
columniations. The overhang of this secondary beam reduced. 
the width of the panel to 7 feet 4 dactyls. 

The lacunaria were formed each by two corbelled courses, 
reducing the size of the compartments until they could be 
covered by single flat slabs. A biock from the lower of these 
courses, forming a complete side of a coffer, ‘is preserved; it 
is mitred at 45° at both ends, giving measurements of 4 feet 
6 dactyls for the inside (4.285 ft. Eng.), and exactly 7 feet 
4 dactyls (6.905 ft. Eng.) for the outside, so that it fits the 
distance between the cross-beams. Its height is 14 dactyls, 
with a rebate for a cyma; the soffit has a sunk panel, the 
inner edge decorated with a cyma. A second fragment gives 
the height of the upper corbel course as 11 dactyls, with a 
single fascia and a rebate for a moulding. Possibly some 
remains of the covering slabs exist in several fragments of 
reliefs sunk in simple frames (Brit. Mus. Nos. 1038-1041), 
though this is uncertain; there are no setting lines, as there 
should be, for covers of coffers; yet the slabs are irregular 
on the back and all four sides, and the width of the frame 
varies on the different sides, so that they could not have been 
built into a wall. No dimension is preserved, but the scale 
of the human figures gives the length of the panel as about 
37 dactyls, which fits the upper corbel course. 


Above the entablature of the order rose the pyramid. Con- 
cerning this part of the structure Pliny says: Namque supra 
pteron pyramis altitudine inferiorem aequat, viginti quattuor gra- 
dibus in metae cacumen se contrahens. In summo est quadriga 
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marmorea quam fecit Pythis. Haee adiecta, CXXXX pedum 
altitudine totum opus ineludit. The data which we have already 
found determine that the slopes on adjacent sides were dif- 
ferent, the treads being 24 and 30 dactyls respectively; so, 
with twenty-four steps, i.e. twenty-three treads, the north and 
south slopes were 34} Greek feet each, and those on the east 
and west 431 Greek feet. 

The text of Pliny reads pyramis altitudine inferiorem aequat, 
t.e. the pyramid equals the lower . . . in height. The 
noun to be supplied, and with which inferiorem agrees, would 
in that case naturally be pyramidem. Then we should have 
it that the pyramid above the pteron had a height equal to 
that of the lower pyramid. Where was this lower pyramid? 
Some have found evidence in the mention by Claude Guichard,! 
based on the description of an eye-witness, De la Tourrette, of 
certaines marches de marbre blanc, qui s’esleuoyent en forme de 


perron emmy d'un champ pres du port, la ov iadis estoit la grande 
place d Halycarnasse, and also in his words, que de tant plus 
qu'on creusoit profond, d’autant plus s’eslargissoit par le bas 


la fabrique. This cannot have been the pyramid above the 
order, which had been carried off by the Knights of Rhodes in 
1404, for the construction of the castle of Petronium, as Fon- 
tanus tells us; and Guichard mentions no columns. below it. 
Moreover, earth could not have accumulated to the height 
of the upper pyramid. Guichard must, then, refer to steps 
belonging to the part of the structure below the columns. But 
such lower steps could by no means have formed a pyramid, 
because (1) such a pyramid would be truncated so near its 
base that it would not have appeared pyramidal to Mucianus 
(Pliny); (2) no such lower pyramid is found either in the 
structures from which the Mausoleum is derived or in those 
derived from the Mausoleum, but merely a few steps carried 
around the base; (3) the foundation cutting, which, to have 
a close bonding of the masonry, must have contained the whole 
structure, allows no space for a lower pyramid, for its dimen- 
sions are 108x127 feet, of which 85.13x105.49 feet were 
occupied by the columns alone, leaving only 10.75 to 11.44 feet 


1 Guichard, Funerailles, etc., des Rommains, Grecs, etc., Lyons, 1581, p. 380, 
2 Fontanus, De Bello Rhodio, Rome, 1524, Lib. II, fol. xi. 
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all around for the projection of the column bases, the steps 
of the stereobate and those of the basement. Therefore the 
only pyramid was that above the columns, and Sillig was 
right in amending to pyramis altitudinem inferiorem aequat ; 
probably in the manuscripts it was at first altitudinem, then 
altitudiné, and finally altitudine, with the stroke which indi- 
cated the final m lost. 

It being understood that the pyramid equalled the lower 
height, the question now is what lower height Pliny intended. 
Though several conflicting opinions have been proposed, that he 
was thinking of the basement, or of the peristyle, or of the 
basement and peristyle together, there is but one obvious 
answer. Pliny has mentioned but one lower height, that of 
the pteron. When he says that above the pteron (peristyle) 
was a pyramid which equalled the lower height, he cannot 
mean that the pyramid equalled the basement, to which no 
reference has been made, and about which his readers are not 
supposed to know; as for the pteron and basement together, 
that supposition is shown by the remains to be absolutely im- 
possible. ‘Therefore the pyramid equalled the pteron, i.e. the 
order of columns, in height. 

The order, as we have seen, was 42 Greek feet high ; hence the 
pyramid was likewise 42 Greek feet high. Again we have no 
reason for doubting Pliny’s statement; this is not a dimension 
given as a round number, but a proportion, and such a propor- “ 
tion was very likely. It remains to show how far the existing 
remains of the pyramid substantiate this. 

The only remains of the pyramid are about fifty steps, with 
a height given by Pullan as 0.97 of a foot (= 11.64 inches); 
my measurement is 16 dactyls (= 11.64 inches). There were 
twenty-four steps, so that the height of the pyramid proper 
could be only 24 Greek feet; this leaves 18 Greek feet unac- 
counted for. It may seem tempting to occupy this by the 
quadriga, as in the restorations of Smith and Pullan. But 
Pliny, after noticing that the pyramid equalled the height of 
the pteron, says that on its top was the quadriga, and that after 
this had been added, the total height was raised to 140 feet. 
The quadriga was not included in the 42 feet, and the extra 
height must have been filled by other methods. 
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Pliny compares the pyramid with the meta of the Roman 
circus. Roman reliefs show that the meta was a tall cone, set 
on a circular pedestal, and truncated at the very top for a pine 
cone. There was nothing to resembie this in the flat slopes of 
the Mausoleum pyramid. But there must have been something 
more than the steps. If the slope had started directly from 
the cornice of the order, the pyramid would have been invisible 
from within 120 feet of the Mausoleum, and the quadriga would 
have appeared to stand in the centre of a flat horizon, the top 
of the sima. Some say that the purpose of the pyramid was 
merely to raise the quadriga until it could be seen; but the 
pyramid itself was an important part of the design, as is shown 
in the earlier monuments from which it is derived, and it must 
have been visible as well as the quadriga. The design needed 
a podium below the pyramid and a pedestal to raise the quad- 
riga above the truncated top of the pyramid. Evidence as to 
these features is offered by the Lion Tomb at Cnidus, the only 
predecessor of the Mausoleum that includes all the elements; 
this has, above the entablature, a plain podium without mould- 
ings, from which rise ten steps in the form of a truncated pyra- 
mid, crowned by a high pedestal with the reclining lion. Such 
a form also accords better with Pliny’s reference to the meta. 
Just how the 18 feet are to be divided between the podium and 
pedestal cannot be stated; the proportions of the design are in 
favor of a podium about 7} feet high and a pedestal (for the 
quadriga) of 103 feet (PLATE V). 

The exact dimensions of the base of the pyramid are uncer- 
tain. The sima of the order forms a rectangle 95 feet 3 dactyls 
by 116 feet 3 dactyls. On the upper face of a preserved sima 
block is a weather mark; its distance from the nosing of the 
sima is given by Pullan as 1.88 English feet, exactly 31 dactyls. 
So the dimensions of this course above the sima would seem 
to form a rectangle 91 feet 5 dactyls by 112 feet 5 dactyls, unless 
the setting line varied on end and side. This line was probably 
the trace of a step below the plinth of the podium; the face of 
the podium, and therefore the lowest step of the pyramid 
proper, must have been set somewhat farther in. I have 
assumed that the podium formed a rectangle about 86 feet 8 
dactyls by 108 feet 2 dactyls, in the proportion of 4:5. 
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The pyramid was designed, like the roof of a temple, with 
the joints of the blocks protected by ridges; the only possible 
way to do this in heavy blocks of stone, without overhanging 
edges which would break off, was to cut half of a ridge on each 
block, so that the joint was not actually covered (as in the case 
of roof tiles), but formed merely a watershed, throwing off rain 
to either side. The ridges ran to the back of the stone, where 


Figure 4. —Sters FroM THE Pyramip.! 


corresponding grooves in the lower sides of the stones above 
fitted them; and a wider ridge at right angles to those of the 
joints, along the rear edge of the upper face of each stone, was 
likewise received in a groove in the superposed course, form- 
ing an interlocking system as a safeguard against earthquakes 
(Fig. 4). 

These watersheds being so prominent, we should expect, on 
the analogy of the tile roof, that they had some relation to the 
lion-head water-spouts to which they led. Now for the actual 
lengths of the stones my only data are the examples drawn by 
Pullan.? Here two ordinary stones, from different sides of the 
pyramid, have lengths given as 3.90 feet and 3.42 feet English; 

1 The topmost stone is part of the plinth under the quadriga, and, with the 
horse’s hoof inserted in it, has no relation to the steps with which it is thus 


grouped in the British Museum. 
2 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I, pl. 25. 
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the angle stone is, on the exposed risers, 5.00 feet x 2.82 feet. 
Now 3.42 feet are 564, or more likely 56, dactyls, which is exactly 
the spacing of the lion heads. And a fragmentary stone, while 
now only 2.94 feet long, measures from the preserved joint to 
the centre of the groove on the lower face exactly half the 
length of the 3.42 foot step. The ordinary steps, therefore, 
were 56 dactyls long, and broke joints in the centres of those 
below. The angle blocks necessarily had different measure- 
ments for each course, on account of the lack of agreement 
between the 24 and 30 dactyl treads, and the 56 dactyl joint 
spacing. 

We may call the dimensions of the base of the pyramid 
86 feet 8 dactyls by 108 feet 2 dactyls. Subtracting the slopes 
of the sides, the platform at the top becomes a rectangle 17} x 
21% feet. On this must have been placed the pedestal of the 
quadriga, 10} Greek feet high, and, by its mouldings and slop- 
ing sides, reducing the size of the plinth actually occupied by 
the quadriga to 14 x 183 Greek feet. 

Of the chariot group enough was found to allow certain 
restoration. The wheels were 7 feet 7 inches in diameter, 
exactly 7 feet 13 dactyls Greek. The lower half, 3 feet 14} 
dactyls, was separate from the upper half, and evidently was 
in one piece with a support under the floor of the car. In the 
chariot stood two figures,’ representing Mausolus and Arte- 
misia, the former 10 feet 3 dactyls high (9’ 108’) and the latter 
9 Greek feet (8’ 9’). The height of the group, including the 
lower half of the wheel, the floor, and the figure of Mausolus, 
was about 14} Greek feet, apparently intended as a third of the 
pyramid of 42 feet, or of the order. 

The only possible method of constructing the pyramid was 
by the use of the ordinary Carian corbelled “vault.” I have 
imagined it as somewhat in the form of a pointed barrel vault 
running from front to back of the naos, springing from the 
lateral walls and interior columns; the haunches are weighted 


1 There is some doubt with regard to the position of these figures. Argu- 
ments in favor of an empty chariot have been put forward by Prof. P. Gardner 
(J.H.8. XIII, 1893, pp. 188-194); these have been met by Mr. Oldfield (Archae- 
ologia, LV, 1897, pp. 365-373), whose proof that the figures stood in the chariot 
seems conclusive. 
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down by heavy walls above the naos walls, and are abutted 
by the smaller “vaults” above the pteroma ceiling; these in 
turn are held in place by masonry behind the cornice and attic.} 
The pedestal of the quadriga is lightened as in the Cnidian 
tomb, consisting merely of four walls and covering slabs; even 
the latter are hollowed on the lower faces. 

The basement is that portion of the structure not mentioned 
by Pliny. Yet it must have been present, as shown by the 
monuments which Pythius used as models. And of Pliny’s 
height for the whole structure, 140 Greek feet, including the 
quadriga, we have so far accounted for only 98} feet, including 
the pteron, pyramid, and quadriga. Subtracting from Pliny’s 
total, the remainder is 41} feet, which must have belonged 
to the part below the pteron. But as the height of the pteron 
was 42 feet, and that of the pyramid likewise 42 feet, it is 
more than probable that the part below the pteron formed a 
third division of 42 feet, so that the exact height of the 
whole structure would have been 1403 Greek feet; 140 feet, 
however, sufficed as a round number, especially since the height 
of the quadriga could not be accurately calculated by Mucianus 
or his guide. 

Other statements of the height are given by Hyginus and 
Vibius Sequester, both differing from Pliny; Hyginus has 
LXXX feet, and Vibius Sequester CLXXX. These figures 
cannot be reconciled with Pliny’s, as were those relating to 
the perimeter. We have therefore no alternative but to accept 
Pliny’s statement as CX XXX, and that of Hyginus as LXXX, 
especially since the latter is confirmed by Vibius Sequester 
with his CLXXX (drawn from the same source, but with the 
C added from a desire to exaggerate). The two heights must 


1 The centre of gravity of the entablature fell 18 dactyls outside the axis of 
the columns and was not brought back to the inside line of the columns, the 
limit for stability, until the attic and the backing of the entablature had been 
added, and the corbelling made three feet in thickness. The very slight ten- 
dency toward an outward thrust was counteracted by using the ceiling beam as 
atie. It was fastened at each end by several clamps laid in the direction of the 
stress, as is shown by the fragment in the British Museum. The friction result- 
ing from the mass of masonry above aided in maintaining the stability. The 
“vaulting”? above the naos must have been similarly arranged. See the sections 
in Puate VIL. 
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have referred to different elevations, and it is natural to regard 
140 feet as the total height, and 80 feet as the distance 
from the ground to the cornice of the order. This is confirmed 
by what we have found as the height of the cornice above the 
ground, z.e. 84 feet. It is plain that 80, like 140, is a round 
number, and that for accuracy the figures should be given as 
84 feet and 140} feet respectively. 

The 42 feet below the pteron must have been occupied by 
the high basement, an important element in all the prede- 
cessors of the Mausoleum, and likewise in the tombs derived 
from it. But no architectural fragments belonging to the base- 
ment exist in situ. We can, however, infer so many facts 
about it that its approximate restoration is not a matter of 
difficulty. The dimensions of a rectangle drawn through the 
centres of the columns are 84 x 105 Greek feet; the dimensions 
of the peristyle from outside to outside of the colonnade, 87 feet 
12 dactyls by 108 feet 12 dactyls; and the dimensions of the 
stylobate, allowing for the projection of the bases and that of 
the stylobate beyond them, 89 feet 8 dactyls by 110 feet 8 
dactyls, a perimeter of 400 feet. The peristyle was probably 
raised on two steps; as the lower step we may take a stone in 
the British Museum (No. 989) with a narrow tread (6 dactyls, 
including the inclination of the riser) and a high rise (82 
dactyls), so that the bases of the columns might not be hidden 
from view; the perimeter is thus enlarged to 403 Greek feet. 
Below was the basement proper, crowned by a geison, under 
which was probably one of the sculptured friezes, preferably 
the Centauromachia, which is of coarser stone and has weathered 
more than the Chariot frieze. The dimensions of the basement 
were probably about 94} x 115} Greek feet, thus enlarging the 
perimeter to 420 feet. Below this was a sort of socle, such 
as appears in many of the tombs of the type of the Mausoleum, 
and, as in them, its masonry may have been rusticated. For 
this socle, the dimensions 99} x 120} Greek feet (perimeter 440 
feet) seem possible. Pliny gives the perimeter of the monu- 
ment as 440 feet, and is supported in this by Hyginus and 


1 The immense quantity of green ragstone used in the construction of the 
castle of Budrum must have formed the core of the basement ; probably many 
of the facing blocks exist in the same place. 
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Vibius Sequester. Pliny’s statement, however, seems to imply 
that the given perimeter (cirewmitus) was that of the pteron, a 
very inaccessible place for such a measurement. Only the 
socle could be measured from the outside, and with the re- 
quirements of this part the perimeter of 440 feet perfectly 
agrees. Below the socle were a few steps, the lowest of 
which must have approximately fitted the foundation cutting, 
108x127 English feet, equivalent to 111.32 130.91 Greek 
feet ; this allows 5 feet all around the socle for steps and base 
mouldings, making the lowest step 109} x 1303 Greek feet, with 
a perimeter of 480 Greek feet. 

On the analogy of the Nereid Monument and of the Lion 
Tomb, an imposing entrance does not seem to have been 
desired. The natural desire to create a centre of interest on the 
line of the main axis, at the head of the flights of steps which 
led up from terrace to terrace, could have been as well fulfilled 
by the concentration at this point of a mass of sculpture. At 
the same time the occurrence of an important opening directly 
below a column is avoided, though probably the violation of 
this modern canon would not have caused the Greek architect 
the least concern. <A small entrance, however, at one side of 
the central mass of sculpture, could be well fitted in the socle 
at the base of the battering walls of the basement; and, because 
of the colossal scale, the design is more likely to have been 
symmetrical, with two such entrances.! 

Of the internal structure almost nothing has been discovered. 
The only authority is Guichard, and his reliability has often 
been disputed. The narrative runs as follows: the Knights 
had excavated beside the marble steps (see p. 153), and then 
au bout de quatre ou cing tours, apres auoir faict vne grande 
descouuerte, par vne apresdisnee ils virent vne ouuerture comme 


1 Only one other monument on a large scale and with an odd number of col- 
umns on the front shows a similar close relation between the columns and the 
wall containing the entrances. This is the Olympieum at Agrigentum, which 
has seven engaged columns in the east wall, and two symmetrical entrances 
(Koldewey and Puchstein, Die griechischen Tempel, pp. 156-157) which are 
small indeed in comparison with the colossal fagade. The resemblance between 
the plan of the Olympieum and that of the naos of the Mausoleum (Pate VI), 
each with a central aisle inaccessible from the outside except through two small 
doors symmetrically placed and leading into the side aisles, is obvious. 
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pour entrer dans vne caue ; ils prirent de la chandelle, ¢ deual- 
erent dedans, ov ils trewuerent vne belle grande sale carree, 
embellie tout au tour de colonnes de marbre, auec leurs bases, 
chapiteaux, architraues, frises, cornices grauees taillees en 
demybosse; Uentredeux des colonnes estoit reuestu de lastres, 
listeaux ou plattes bandes de marbres de diuerses couleurs ornees 
de moulures ¢ sculptures conformes au reste de loeuure, g rap- 
portés propermét sur le fonds blac de la muraille, od ne se voyoit 
qu’ histoires taillees, ¢ toutes battailles @ demyrelief. . . . Outre 
ceste sale ils treuuerent apres vne porte fort basse, qui conduisoit 
@ vne autre, comme antichambre, ou il y auoit un sepulere auec 
son vase §¢ son tymbre de marbre blanc, fort beau ¢ reluisant a 
merueilles, lequel, pour nauoir pas eu assez de temps, ils ne 
descouurirent, la retraicte estant desia sonnee. 

Some disregard this description altogether, saying that it is 
the result of De la Tourette’s heated imagination. C. Torr 
(Cl. R. I, p. 79) decides that it is merely a new version of the 
Arabic story of the forcing of the great pyramid at Gizeh by 
Khalif al-Mamun; like the Knights in the Mausoleum, the 
Arabs hewed an entrance in the side of the pyramid and entered 
a chamber, beyond which was another chamber with a vase and 
an inscription; the only improvements in Guichard’s narrative 
would be the addition of the sculptures in relief, “suggested 
by those in the castle,” and the incursion of the corsairs. 

Many statements in the narrative itself, however, show that 
it had some foundation. If we accept literally all that Guichard 
describes, the tomb chamber was more ornate than any known 
Greek interior; yet all the facts may have been true. The 
larger chamber, probably a chapel, was square, surrounded 
by columns (pilasters and piers?), while the spaces between 
them were filled with slabs of variegated marble. This part of 
the story is extremely probable; the thin marble slabs evi- 
dently formed a facing for the walls of coarse green ragstone, 
of which the basement was constructed; and Mausolus was 
noted for facing walls of inferior material, such as brick, with 
thin slabs of Proconnesian marble.!' The order of the pilasters 
and piers was not Doric, because bases are mentioned; perhaps 
we have the capital of one of them in the example drawn 

1 Vitruvius, II, 8,10, and Pliny, XXXVI, 6. 
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by Donaldson,! which is similar in type to those from Miletus 
and Priene. From one corner of this room a low doorway led 
to the tomb chamber, containing the sarcophagus. The orna- 
ments of gold foil which, as Guichard says, were thrown from 
the sarcophagus by the pirates and were found scattered on 
the ground the next day, point to a Greek custom not known 
in the sixteenth century, and therefore not likely to have been 
invented by De la Tourette. Such ornaments, contemporary 
with the Mausoleum, are found in tombs in the Crimea. 

The doorway connecting the chapel and the tomb chamber 
was too small for the passage of sarcophagi; for use at the 
funerals of Mausolus and his successors, a separate approach 

yas constructed at the west end. This was not intended to 
be permanently exposed to view but was covered with earth 
which was removed only on the occasion of a royal funeral. 
Then appeared a flight of twelve steps, 29 feet wide, leading 
down in the solid rock to a level 12} feet below the terrace.? 
Advancing to the substructure of the Mausoleum, one found 
a subterranean passage 4} feet wide leading under the base- 
ment wall. This passage was closed by a single great stone, 
43 x4} feet and 7 feet high, with bronze dowels fixed 
with lead in its bottom surface, fitting corresponding sockets 
in the marble pavement below. For each burial this stone 
would have to be pried up and moved out on rollers into 
the open; afterwards it would be rolled back and dropped 
into place. This stone and its fittings were found in situ; 
it is centred exactly under the axis of the third interco- 
lumniation from the north (a confirmation of the size of the 
intercolumniation already derived); and it corresponds in posi- 
tion to the two small doors by which I suppose the east front 
of the basement to have been entered, and to the door connect- 
ing the tomb chamber and the chapel. Under the great stone, 
pieces of marble floor slabs remained and showed that the 
thickness of the pavement was 9 dactyls. Under them a water 


1 Antiq. of Athens, Suppl. Vol. 1830, pl. IV, and A..7.A. XII, 1908, pl. L. 

2 This flight must not be confused with a narrower flight of fifteen steps, 
coming at an angle into the south side ; these are much earlier in date, belonging 
to a cemetery, into which, in the fifth century, the old quarry had been con- 
verted ; and they were cut off from the foundation cutting of the Mausoleum 
by a retaining wall. 
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drain marks the axis of the passage; it runs back to a point di- 
rectly beneath the west wall of the chapel, as I have located it. 
This point, then, marks the termination of the passage, which 
was the lowest paved room in the Mausoleum; on either side 
the ragstone filling rises in places to a height of about 10 feet. 
The only possible conclusion is that the floor of the tomb 
chamber was at a higher level, which I have assumed to be 2} 
feet below the terrace. The passage was a subway leading 
into the tomb chamber; a sarcophagus, brought in on rollers, 
was lifted to its final level by a temporary rigging with pulleys 
and windlass. 

The position of this tomb chamber was directly behind (west 
of) the chapel, as shown by the special burial entrance. On 
either side of the chapel are vacant spaces which I have im- 


agined were occupied by a series of alcoves for the reception of 


the sarcophagi of the successors of Mausolus, just as the con- 
temporary kings of Sidon gathered their sarcophagi into a com- 
mon burial place. Recesses of this form may be seen in the 
fifth-century Charmyleion at Pyli on Cos, and I have made 
them similar in position to those which radiate from the foot of 
the “ bee-hive ” in the Lion Tomb at Cnidus.? 

The basement entrances and vestibule being at the east front, 
there, too, we should expect to find staircases leading to the naos 
and peristyle above. I have shown a winding staircase in each 
of the front corners, landing after two revolutions at a 
mezzanine floor, where they unite in a grand staircase, two 
intercolumniations in width, leading up to the interior of the 
naos, between two rows of interior columns, which are neces- 
sary for the support of the pyramid. The east wall of the naos 
contains doors leading from the aisles out into the peristyle, 
while the entire central part is open, filled by a bronze grille, 
reversing the arrangement in the Temple of Athena Nike at 
Athens. Thus, as one mounts the staircase, the great volume 
of sunlight falling from behind strikes the statues of Mausolus 
and Artemisia, as they face the spectator from the opposite end 
of the chamber. 


The canon of the Seven Wonders was formed in an age which 


1 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I, pl. 82. 2 Ibid. I, pl. 62. 
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had ideals very different from those of the great period of 
Greek art. It is from the pvint of view of the classical period 
that we are apt to judge all Greek architecture, but it is with 
reference to the later ideals that we can best appreciate the 
reasons for the fame of the Mausoleum. The Hellenistic age 
was characterized, on the one hand, by a rather pedantic 
learning, a love of cataloguing and research, the formation of 
theories, and the like, and on the other hand, by a desire for 
new forms in all the arts, which resulted in a loss of the dignity 
and coldness of the fifth century. These conditions wrought 
a great change in artistic ideals. Through the influence of the 
one, rules were formulated by theorists, published in treatises, 
and taught in schools; the other brought about a desire for 
the marvellous. A happy combination of the two made the 
reputation of any work of architecture, and in the case of the 
Mausoleum there were still other grounds for its fame. It was 
marvellous, since it was the first example on a large scale of the 
daring combination of three elements, the tumulus, the high 
basement, and the Greek temple. It appealed to the theorists 
because of the care with which its proportions were adjusted ; 
for Pythius was one of the earliest of a long series of archi- 
tectural theorists whose names Vitruvius (VII, praef.) has pre- 
served. These reasons alone were sufficient, in the Hellenistic 
age, to make the Mausoleum famous as a work of architecture, 
though in beauty it was probably surpassed by many of the 
less marvellous fifth-century structures which were not placed 
among the wonders of the world. In addition, the Mausoleum 
had a third claim, richness of sculptured decoration; in part 
colossal, as the quadriga and the equestrian statues; in part 
remarkable for technical perfection, as the statue of Mausolus ; 
while it would be hard to find anywhere in Greek art a work 
that at once so well expresses passion, sentimentality, and 
sensuality, qualities especially favored after the fourth century, 
as the Amazon frieze of the order. 

The influence of the Mausoleum on architecture was, except 
in the proportions of the order, not very great till Roman times. 
Yet a few works of the Greek period clearly reflect the type. 
The monument of Lysicrates at Athens is reminiscent of the 
Mausoleum insomuch as it has the high basement supporting 
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the columns. A tomb at Dugga, in Tunis,! with a high base- 
ment raised on four steps, supporting a pseudo-peripteral cham- 
ber with two engaged Ionic columns between pilasters on each 
side, and a low pyramid at the top, was probably due to foreign 
influence brought in by Carthaginian commerce in the third 
century; it has inscriptions in Punic and Libyan. The 
“Tomb of Theron” at Acragas, in Sicily, seems to have been 
erected before the Roman domination, but in a late period of 
Greek art; on a high basis is a chamber with an Ionic column 
at each angle and, with a Doric triglyph entablature, sur- 
mounted by a pyramid. Another example is the Souma 
(tower), near Constantine in Algeria,? a purely Greek structure, 
probably built by Greek artists working for Micipsa (148-118 
B.c.). It is raised on a high and plain basis, with steps ascend- 
ing to a podium, on which is another square basement and 
another podium, supporting a small Doric pteron with a 
pediment on each of the four sides. 

Of the Roman examples, very few are in any sense copies. 
A tomb at Mylasa® has the square basement, supporting a peri- 
style of elliptical columns between angle piers, crowned by an 
entablature without a cornice; a pyramid of four steps rose 
abruptly above the frieze; there is no naos, and the interco- 
lumniations were filled with thin slabs forming screen walls. 
A tomb at Ooran,‘* near Denizli in Phrygia, has the same fea- 
tures, except that the pteron is formed by six heavy piers. 
Many tombs show traces of the influence of the Mausoleum in 
the pyramid placed above columns; such is a monument at 
Celenderis,® in Cilicia, where each side is formed by an arch 
framed by two pilasters with their entablature, and the whole 
crowned by a true pyramid with smooth sides. The Monu- 
ment of the Julii at St. Remy in Provence is a reminiscence of 
this type, and several very distant reflections occur in Tripolis. 
Finally, in the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era, 
the form became an established type in Syria; of especial 
importance is the “Tomb of Diogenes” at Hass.® 

1 Trans. Amer. Ethnol. Soc. 1845, I, p. 477, pls. 9, 10. 

2 E. Falkener, Mus. Class. Ant. I, p. 173 and pl. 

3 Antiquities of Ionia, I, pp. 25-26, pls. 24-30. 

4 E. Falkener, l.c. I, p. 174 and pl. 5 E. Falkener, Lc. I, p. 188 and pl. 

® Butler, Architecture and Other Arts, pp. 160-163. 
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The term “Mausoleum” was, in the Roman period, applied 
as a generic name to such tombs as those of Caecilia Metella, 
Augustus,and Hadrian. They still preserve the three divisions, 
the great square basement, the main story (here circular), and 
the tumulus of earth; but they are Mausolea only in name. 

Aside from monumental remains, the influence of the Mauso- 
leum may also be traced in literature. Contemporary with 
the structure itself was a treatise by its architects, mentioned 
by Vitruvius (VII, praef. 12). It has been said! that the 
most comprehensive extant description, that of Pliny, was 
compiled from this treatise; that such a theory would account 
for the accuracy of the statement in details, as well as for the 
confused arrangement and the gaps in the whole. But Pliny 
does not seem to have used this work; it is not mentioned in 
his list of authorities, the architects are not named, and the 
dimensions given, except the easily obtainable ground measure- 
ment of 63 feet, are all round numbers, such as would be given 
by a guide; many of them are pure guesses. It seems more 
probable that Furtwingler? is right in attributing the descrip- 
tion to C. Licinius Mucianus, who published observations made 
in the East, recording especially marvellous stories rather than 
dry facts. 

The treatise of Pythius and Satyrus is mentioned by Vitru- 
vius as one of his authorities, but it is uncertain what he can 
have drawn from it. The two passages definitely ascribed to 
Pythius*® are certainly taken from his treatise.on the temple at 
Priene.* Again, among the statements for which the sources 
are not given, one, and one only, seems due to Pythius; this 
is the rule® for the height of the epistyle, which again is 
applicable only to Priene. We may say, therefore, that we 
have absolutely no remains of the treatise by Satyrus and 
Pythius. The only other known description of any length 
was in a treatise on the Seven Wonders by Philon of Byzantium; 
the chapter on the Mausoleum happens to be the only one 
lost. We have, however, several notices of more or less value, 


1 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, II, p. 194. 

2 *Plinius und seine Quellen,’ Jahrb. f. kl. Philol. Sppibd. TX, 1877, p. 54. 
8 Vitruvius, IV, 3, 1, and I, 1, 12. 

* Cf. Vitruvius, VII, praef. 12. 5 Vitruvius, III, 5, 8. 
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written while the monument still remained intact, and ranging 
from the second century B.c. to the final destruction by the 
Knights of Rhodes in 1522; some of these I have used in 
the previous discussion; all are here mentioned in their chrono- 
logical order. 


Antipater Sidonius:— in Anthology, ed. Jacobs, IT, p. 20. 
Cicero: — mention in a reference to Artemisia, Tusc. Disp. ITI, 31. 
Propertius : — III, ii, 19. 

Vitruvius : — notice in a description of Halicarnassus, IT, 8, 10. 
Vitruvius:— discussion of architects and sculptors of the Mausoleum, 
VII, praef. 12. . 

Hyginus:—a notice with dimensions, Fab. 223. 

Strabo : — mention in a description of Halicarnassus, XIV, p. 656. 

Valerius Maximus:—mention in an anecdote of Artemisia, IV, 6, 
ext. 1. 

Pomponius Mela :-— mention in a description of Halicarnassus, I, 16. 

Pliny: — the most valuable extant description, H.N. XXXVI, 30-31. 

Martial : — Spect. 1. 

Aulus Gellius :— mention in a description of the funeral ceremonies of 
Mausolus, X, 18. 

Pausanias: — VIII, 16, 4. 

Lucian: —a rather long but unimportant passage, Nexpixot Avddoyor, 
XXIV. 

Maximus Tyrius :— AwAcées, XX XV, 2. 

Diogenes Laertius : — IT, 3, 10. 

Vibius Sequester :—a notice with dimensions (de Septem Spectaculis). 

St. Jerome :— Adv. Jovinianum, I. 

Cassiodorus : — Var. VII, 15. 

Gregory of Nazianus:—in Anthology, VIII, 184. 

Nicetas :— mention in a list of the Seven Wonders. 

Constantine VII: — rév @eudrwy, I, 14. 

Abbreviator of Strabo : — about the tenth century. 

Eudocia : —’Iwvd (Villoison; Anecd. Graec. 1781, I, p. 286). 

Georgius Cedrenus : — ioropiwv, 81. 

Eustathius : — last mention as still existing intact, Comment. IX. ¥. 256. 

Jacobus Fontanus:—the beginning of the destruction of the Mauso- 
leum, De Bello Rhodio, Rome, 1524, Lib. I, fol. 11. 

Coriolano Cepio : — notice of ruins, De Petri Mocenici Gestis, Venice, 1477, 
p- 378. 

Marcantonio Sabellico : — notice derived from Cepio, Historia rerum Vene- 
tarum, Venice (1485), 1718, Lib. XXTX. 

Claude Guichard :—story of the final destruction in 1522, Funerailles et 
diverses manieres d’ensevelir des Rommains, Grecs, ete., Lyons, 1581, pp. 
379 ff. 

Lorenzo d’Anania: — mention of ruins, Fabrica del Mondo, 1575, sect. 2. 
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Geronimo Marulli:— mention of ruins of the Mausoleum as if under 
water, probably referring to the mole in the harbor, showing that even 
the site had been forgotten, Vite de’ Gran Maestri di S. Giovanni 
Gierosolimitano, Naples, 1636, p. 389. 


The earliest attempt to restore the design of the Mausoleum 
dates from the year before the Knights finished its destruction 
in their preparation for the last stand against the Turks, in 
1522. From that date to the present we may divide the 
restorations into three great groups: — 

I. Restorations made before any material remains were 
kriown. These were as a rule purely imaginary, and even 
fantastic; yet others were the serious attempts of editors of 
Pliny and Vitruvius to reconcile the vagaries of the texts. 
Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian orders were employed impartially. 
The prevalent idea that the peristyle was 63 feet by less, re- 
sulting in a slender tower-like pyramid, and that it was the 
precinct wall which had the perimeter of 411 (for 440) feet, 
was shaken only by the adverse opinions of Donaldson and 
Leake at the very end of the period. 

1. Cesare Cesariano, edition of Vitruvius, Como, 1521, fol. XLI. 
2. Gualtherus Rivius, translation of Vitruvius, Nuremberg, 1548, fol. 
LXXXIII. 
3.] Paduan (?) medals of the sixteenth century, pretended coins of 
Mausolus, shown by Guichard, op. cit. pp. 376, 378. 
5. Claude Guichard, op. cit. pp. 374-375. 
}. Jacques d’Alechamps, edition of Pliny, Geneva, 1631. It was he 
who sent De la Tourette’s story to Guichard. 
- Leo Allaci, Diatriba de Mausoli sepulcro, in his edition of Philon 
Byzantinus, Rome, 1640. 
8. Gijsbert Kuiper, Disquisitio de nummo Mausoleum A rtemisiae exhibente, 
in his A potheosis Homeri, Amsterdam, 1683, pp. 236-243. 
9. Jean Hardouin, edition of Pliny, Paris, 1685. 
10. Domenico d’Aulisio, De Mausolei architectura, Naples, 1694. Re- 
printed in Sallengre, Novus Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, 
The Hague, 1716-1724, III, pp. 913-920. 
11. J. B. Fischer d’Erlach, Entwurff einer historischen Architectur, 
Vienna, 1721, pl. 6. 
12. Giacinto Corrado, painting of Artemisia lamenting Mausolus, in 
Florence. 

13. Sir Christopher Wren, Parenialia, London, 1750, p. 367. 

14. Nicholas Hawksmoor, Tower of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, London. 

15. Comte de Caylus, Mém. de l’Acad. des Inser. XXVI, 1753-1754, pp. 

321-334, pls. I-IV. 
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. Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque, Paris, 1782, I, pp. 
158-161, pl. I. 
. L. Poinsinet de Sivry, translation of Pliny, Paris, 1771. 
. A. Rode, translation of Vitruvius, Leipzig, 1796. 
. H.C. Genelli, vignette for Rode’s edition of Vitruvius, Berlin, 1800. 
. Abate Marquez, in Guattani, Memorie Enciclopediche Romane, Rome, 
1811, V, pp. 129-139. 
. A. Hirt, Geschichte der Baukunst bei den Alten, Berlin, 1823, II, p. 
70, pl. 10. 
. Canina, Architettura Greca, Rome, 1834, IIT, pp. 103-108, pl. 158. 
. Weinbrenner, as quoted by K. B. Stark, Vortrdge und Aufsdtze, 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 471. 
. C. Quatremére de Quincy, Receuil de Dissertations Archéologiques, 
Paris, 1836, pp. 109-141. 
25. C. R. Cockerell, restoration of 1844, as quoted by Leake (see below), 
p- 45, note 16. 
. T. L. Donaldson, as quoted by Leake, ibid. 
27. W. M. Leake, Trans. Royal Soc. Lit., 2d series, II, 1847, pp. 44-49. 


II. Restorations made after the discovery of the frieze of the 
order. The order was now known to be Ionic (or Corinthian, 
as Fergusson has it); and the scale of the frieze blocks showed 


that it was to the order that Pliny’s height of 25 cubits referred. 


28. C. R. Cockerell, Class. Mus. V, 1847, pp. 193-196. 

29. W. W. Lloyd, Arch. Zeit. 1848, p. 81 and pl. 12. 

30. C. Texier, Asie Mineure, Paris, 1849, III, pp. 121-132. 

31. J. Fergusson, Principles of Beauty in Art, London, 1849, pp. 320-323. 

32. E. Falkener, Mus. of Class. Antiq. I, pp. 157-189. 

33. C. R. Cockerell, restoration of 1856, Goodchild, Halicarnassian Mar- 
bles, pl. 2. 

34. C. R. Cockerell, fourth restoration, drawing by F. Cockerell in British 
Museum. Catal. Sculpt. I, pl. XIV; Builder, Aug. 29, 1896. 


III. Restorations made after the excavation of the site. The 
general form of the monument now became certain. Lieutenant 
Smith’s restoration, made on the site itself, was elaborated by 
Pullan and Fergusson, and finally by Adler, whose results, with 
the exception of his dimensions, have been most convincing. 
35. R. M. Smith, Papers respecting the Excavations at Budrum, London, 
1858. Reprinted by W. K. Dickson, Life of Maj.-Gen. Sir R. M 
Smith, pp. 353-367. 

36. R. P. Pullan, in Newton’s History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, and Branchidae, London, 1862, I, pls. 16-31; I, pp. 157- 
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. J. Fergusson, The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus Restored, London, 1862. 
. C. Petersen, Das Maussoleum, oder das Grabmal des Kiénigs Maussolos 
von Karien, Hamburg, 1867. 
39. S. L. Bernier, Envoi de |’Academie de Rome, 1878. Les Envois de 
Rome: I, Architecture grecque, Paris (Pourchet), 1897, pls. 45-48. 
. J. E. Goodchild, Halicarnassian Marbles in the British Museum, Lon- 
don, 1888. 
. A. Trendelenburg, Arch. Anzeiger, 1890, p. 105. 
E. Oldfield, Archaeologia, LIV, 1895, pp. 273 ff. Revised in Archae- 
ologia, LV, 1896, pp- 343 ff. 
3. T. Arnold, Builder’s Journal, Jan., 1896. 
. J. J. Stevenson, Builder, Aug. 29, 1896. 
5. F. Adler, Das Mausoleum zu Halikarnass, Berlin, 1900. 
j. J. Six, J.H.S. XXV, 1905, pp. 1-13. 


Of these, Goodchild and Stevenson retained the 63-foot 
peristyle which antedates the excavations; Bernier disregarded 
both Pliny and the actual remains in making his plan square; 
all three have the high form of pyramid. Arnold despaired 
of filling the height given by Pliny as 140 feet, and so followed 
an unaccepted reading in a single manuscript, C. pedum alti- 
tudine; Trendelenburg attained a similar result by omitting 


the basement. Oldfield, following Guichard’s narrative too 
literally, inserted a “ pyramid,” as he calls it, below the base- 
ment, and gained a curious Greek cross plan; and Petersen 
applied Guichard’s system of interior decoration to the exterior 
of his basement. As for the pediments, employed by Canina 
because he found them on the Paduan forgeries (which he 
believed genuine), and retained by Oldfield and Six, they are 
impractical in a building of such a form as the Mausoleum. 
They are well suited to their places in Oldfield’s restoration, 
but this is a restoration very improbable in itself. Only by 
following the road pursued by Smith, Pullan, Fergusson, and 
Adler, can we attain a true knowledge of the design. My 
aim has been to add to their results, if possible, by ascertaining 
the exact dimensions of the members and elements of the 
design—(1) by measuring those that remain in the Greek 
feet and dactyls according to which they were originally laid 
out, so that (2), with the dimensions thus reduced to their 
simplest terms, so to speak, the relations between the various 
members become self-evident; by showing (3) that Pythius 
followed certain definite proportions and ratios in their design ; 
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and (4) that many of these proportions were already determined 
for him by the fashion of the period, a fashion which was 
really the expression of the constant striving for the best, 
an ideal seen from a gradually shifting standpoint. The 
problem must be studied from the point of view of an architect 
of the middle of the fourth century. 

WILLIAM B. DINSMOOR. 
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ROMA QUADRATA AND THE SEPTIMONTIUM 


THE remarkable progress in our knowledge of the early his- 
tory of Rome which has been accomplished in the last half 
century, dating roughly from Schwegler’s first edition (1853) 
or that of Mommsen (1854), has been gained largely at the 
expense of Roman tradition. The courage to go behind the 
tradition and to assert the falsity of the Romans’ favorite theo- 
ries of their origin, and the ability to substitute other theories 
based on anthropology and palaeontology for the current Roman 
dogmas have in the main gone hand in hand. Occasionally, 
unwarranted scepticism has laid violent hands on some worthy 
tradition, but the correction has usually followed; and while 
to-day we are not as great believers as our grandfathers were, 
we are in the main more orthodox than our fathers. 

Probably the most brilliant results of this restrained critical 
method are to be found in the field of early Roman religion, 
where Mommsen and Wissowa have subjected the Romans’ 
own statements about their own religion to careful analysis, 
removing the Greek alloy and giving the world a product 
purer than anything which even Varro possessed. 

In the field of general Roman history the same kind of work 
is being done by Eduard Meyer, and the others in that group 
of scholars whose contributions appear in the Beitraege zur 
Alten Geschichte. 

The subject of the origin of the city of Rome has fallen 
quite naturally into the field of two distinct sets of scholars, 
the topographers and the historians. If these two sets of 
investigators were working hand in hand, the duplication of 
labor would probably result in an advantage; as things are, 
however, the topographers are at a distinct disadvantage. 
Their own methods, which have given such brilliant results 
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in later periods, avail but little in a period of which there 
are practically no physical remains; whereas their skill in 
treating the literary sources for the early period is decidedly 
deficient compared with that of the historian, whose whole 
training fits him to handle such evidence. Unfortunately, up 
to the present at least, topographers do not seem to realize the 
progress which the historians have been making, while they 
themselves are content to follow a traditional schematic view 
for which they can offer no sufficient proof. 

In this paper I have attempted to unite the two methods 
historical and topographical, in the hope that topography may 
take the correction before it finds itself in the condition in 
which the Greek and Latin grammarians of twenty years ago 
found themselves, in regard to the origin of those languages, 
in the presence of the victorious Comparative Philologists. 


The traditional scheme for the development of Rome — 
found in practically all the handbooks, and traceable in its 
main outlines as far back as Varro!— is briefly as follows: 

I. Roma Quadrata, the original city of Rome, surrounded 
by a wall and a pomerium. In this they all agree, though 
they differ as to the technique of the wall, as to the shape of 
the pomerium, whether square, quadrilateral, or circular, and 
as to whether the pomerium was inside or outside of the wall.? 

II. The Septimontium, according to them the second trace- 
able step in Rome’s development, when the original city on 
the Palatine had increased to include certain other hills, the 
whole surrounded by a wall, and outside of this a pomerium. 
In this they all agree, though they differ as to whether the 
other cities included had individual walls and individual pome- 
ria of their own, and also as to the exact name and location of 
one or two of these hills.® 

1 The classic passages from Varro are: for Roma Quadrata, a- quotation by 
Solinus (I, 18); for the Septimontium, Z.Z. V, 41, and VI, 24; for the Quat- 
tuor Regiones, L.L. V, 45-54. 

2 Richter (Top. 35) considers the pomerium as outside the wall, i.e. running 
around the roots of the Palatine (per ima montis Palatini, Tac. Ann. XII, 24). 
Platner (American Journal of Philology, XXII, 1901, p. 425) considers that it 
was within the line of the fortifications, and that Tacitus was wrong. For 


another possible solution, see below. 
8 On the Septimontium, see below. 
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III. The City of the Four Regions, according to them the 
third traceable step in Rome’s growth, gained by adding to the 
Septimontium the Quirinal and the Capitoline, also surrounded 
by a wall and a pomerium. Here they differ only as to the 
status of the Capitolium,! and as to whether the pomerium was 
inside or outside of the city wall. 

IV. The Servian City, according to them the fourth trace- 
able step in Rome’s development, retaining the pomerium of 
the Four-Region City, but possessed of a wall of its own, 
including, as its most characteristic addition, the Aventine. 
Here they are all in virtual agreement except as to the char- 
acter of the wall and as to the reasons why the pomerium was 
not changed so as to include the Aventine.? 

Let us proceed now to test the historic reality of these four 
forms. Here, of course, we must work backward from the 
well known to the less known, and from the known to the 
unknown. We begin, accordingly, with the Servian City.® 

Of all the kings of Rome, possibly Servius Tullius alone can 
lay claim to historic reality. When freed from their super 
natural elements, the traditions concerning his activity forim 


1 The usual compromise effected is that the Capitoline was inside the wall and 
the pomerium, but outside the four regions. So Richter, p. 38, and Platner, 
p. 44. Studemund (Philologus, 1889, pp. 168-177) attempted to reduce the 
Four-Region City to the scheme of a templum ; cf. the critique of Richter, Die 
Aelteste Wohnstaette des roem. Volkes, Berlin, 1891. 

2 The various hypothetical reasons for the exclusion of the Aventine are given 
in full by Merlin, LZ’ Aventin (Paris 1896). In this connection one cannot for- 
bear quoting Seneca, De brevitate vitae, 13: Nam de illis nemo dubitabit, quin 
operose nihil agant, qui literarum inutilium studiis detinentur, quae iam apud 
Romanos quoque magna manus est. . . . Sullam ultimum Romanorum protu- 
lisse pomerium, quod numquam provinciali, sed Italico agro adquisito proferre 
moris apud antiquos fuit. Hoc scire magis prodest, quam Aventinum montem 
extra pomerium esse, ut ille adjirmabat, propter alteram ex duabus causis, aut 
quod plebs eo secessisset, aut quod Remo auspicante illo loco aves non addixissent. 

8 In this discussion of the customary treatment of Rome’s beginnings I have 
purposely omitted to discuss the theories of Gilbert (Geschichte und Topographie 
der Stadt Rom, 2d edition, Munich, 1901) and of Pais (Ancient Legends, New 
York, 1905). For a good criticism of Gilbert’s theories, cp. Jordan-Huelsen, 
III, 35, Anm. 15. Pais’s proposition is much more reasonable ; but neither Pais’s 
theory nor that of Gilbert has the advantage either of being in accord with 
tradition or of differing from it along the lines of anthropology. 

4 Nissen’s arguments against his reality (Roem. Gesch. p. 15) are interesting 
but questionable, 
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a consistent and reasonable whole,! and the connection of his 
name with a certain definite form of the city may well be 
accepted as an historical fact. To be sure, the actually re- 
maining bits of the so-called Servian Wall belong to the end 
of the fourth century rather than to the middle of the sixth 
century B.C.,2 but it is reasonable to suppose that this stone 
wall of the fourth century was built on the line of an older 
earth wall, and bore the same relation to it that the paved 
streets of Rome bore to their unpaved predecessors. Appius 
Claudius or some one of his predecessors is responsible for the 
change.® 

We may assert, therefore, that about the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. Rome was an “urbs” surrounded by some sort of 
a wall, coinciding in location with the actually existing remains 
of the fourth-century so-called Servian Wall. The question 
then arises: Have we any proofs of the existence of an “ urbs” 
antecedent to, and necessarily smaller than, the Servian City? 

The topographer answers yes, and his statement is correct, 
though the proof which he adduces turns out on examination 
to be of almost no value. 

His answer is the “City of Four Regions,” and his proof is 
primarily Varro, Z.Z. V, 45-54, and the chapels of the Argei. 
To be sure, he acknowledges that Wissowa‘ is correct in his 
demonstration that the whole matter of the Argei is a Greek 
rite introduced in the third century B.c., and that the chapels 
do not antedate that period ; yet the topographer still continues 
to use this ceremonial, or rather the passage relating to it, as a 
proof of the existence of the “ Four-Region City,” which ceased 
to exist from two hundred to three hundred years before these 
chapels were built.6 As for the four regions of the republic 
and the four city tribes, so far as anything the topographer 

1 Especially his attitude toward the Latin league and the worship of Diana, 
and his cult of Juppiter Latiaris and Juppiter Optimus Maximus. 

2 For this diminution in the age of the so-called Servian Wall we are indebted 
chiefly to Richter (for a resumé of his arguments, cf. his Topographie, p. 43). 

8 Livy, VII, 20, 9 (B.c. 354-353), speaks of repairs to the walls and towers, 
but this is apparently merely restoration. 

4 Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Argei (1895) = Ges. Abh. pp. 211 ff. 

5 Platner (p. 45) rightly remarks on the value of this topographical informa- 
tion from the century of the Punic Wars ; but that does not justify its use for a 
period three hundred years before the Punic Wars. 
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advances is concerned, there is no reason why they should not 
have sprung up inside of the Servian City. 

Because of the weakness of this argument we are not com- 
pelled, however, to renounce a city roughly approximating to 
the so-called Four-Region City. Fortunately there are two 
other arguments, both of which I believe to be conclusive, 
though one of them will be admitted more readily than the 


other. 

The first of these two arguments may be called for conven- 
ience “the argument from the so-called calendar of Numa.” 
It is surprising that this argument has not long ago been 
pressed into the service of topography. It has been stated 
clearly enough by Wissowa (Religion und Kultus der Roemer, 
p- 27). Briefly it is as follows: The stone calendars (dating, 
all of them, from the end of the republic and the beginning of 
the empire) differ in some things, but agree in a certain series 
of festivals, engraved in large letters. Mommsen? has shown 
that this represents a very early religious calendar, whose age 
may be approximately fixed. That it antedates Servius Tullius 
is clear from the absence of all references to the Capitoline 
Triad and to Diana, both of which cults are connected with 
the so-called Servian period. But such a calendar presupposes 
absolutely an organized and unified community. It is not the 
ritual merely of a league of neighboring towns. The so-called 
calendar of Numa therefore proves the existence of a city 
before Servius. It gives us also some idea of the extent of 
this city, for its festivals include celebrations on the Capito- 
line, on the Palatine, in the valley between the Palatine and 
the Capitoline (the later Velabrum), on the Quirinal and in 
the valley between the Palatine and the Quirinal (the later 
Forum), in the valley between the Palatine and the Aventine 
(the later Circus Maximus), and on the Caelian Hill.? 

The argument ez silentio cannot, of course, be used, and other 
hills, including the Esquiline, doubtless formed a part of this 
city; but the important thing is that both Capitol and Quirinal 
are mentioned, so that the city whose existence is thus estab- 
lished is clearly to be distinguished from the “ Septimontium,” 


1 Mommsen, pp. 361 ff. = I?, pp. 283 ff. 
2 For the detailed proof, see Wissowa, l.c. 
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which, according to those who believe in its existence, included 
neither Quirinal nor Capitoline. 

The second argument, while destined to arouse sharp oppo- 
sition, is, I believe, fully as strong as the first. It may be 
called for convenience “the argument from the pomerium.” 
Mommsen once characterized the question of the pomerium as 
“das vielleicht schwierigste aller Probleme der Roemischen Top- 
ographie,” but in the same article! he did much to increase its 
difficulty for the early period while making splendid progress 
regarding the later period. 

The locus elassicus on which the whole matter depends is 
Varro, L.L. V, 143: oppida condebant in Latio Etrusco ritu 
multi? id est iunctis bobus, tauro et vacea, interiore aratro cir- 
cumagebant sulcum. Hoe faciebant religionis causa die auspicato, 
ut fossa et muro muniti. Terram unde exculpserant, Fossam 
vocabant et introrsum iactam Murum. 

Taken in their simplicity these words can have but one 
meaning. The murus is the strip of clods of earth turned up 
by the plough. It is a symbolic wall of protection and is not 
identical with the actual fortificatory wall made by man. It 
is this confusion of the god-wall with the man-wall which has 
made the always difficult pomerium even more difficult in the 
pages of Mommsen and Jordan. There pomerium is under- 
stood to mean “the space behind the city wall,” and is thus 
either identical with the space enclosed by the city wall or 
restricted to a still smaller space inside the city wall. On the 
contrary, the pomerium is merely the space included in the 
murus made by the plough; inside of this clod wall the city 
wall itself is built. The divine protection must embrace the 
whole city, including the wall itself, and it is unthinkable that 
in its original shape the city should at any point have over- 
stepped it.® 

If this interpretation be correct, it will readily be seen that 


1 Mommsen, ‘ Der Begriff des Pomeriums,’ Hermes, X, 1896, pp. 40-50 = 
Roem. Forsch. Il, pp. 23-41. 

2 ut multa: Augustinus. 

3 Thus, granting for the moment the reality of a Palatine pomerium, Platner’s 
dilemma (American Journal of Philology, XXII, p. 425) loses its force, and 
Richter’s statement of the pomerium of the Palatine gains in significance 
( Top. 33). 
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the pomerium offers a conclusive proof of the existence of a 
city preceding the Servian City, for it cannot be either coinci- 
dent with or later than the Servian City because it is within that 
city, and its existence necessitates the assumption of a smaller 
city in turn inside of it. As for the dimensions of this city, we 
have seen the information which the calendar of Numa gives us. 

The topographers seem correct, therefore, in their assump- 
tion of a city preceding the Servian City, which, for conven- 
ience, we may agree with them in calling the “ City of the Four 
Regions.” 

We ask next whether we have any knowledge of a city 
preceding the Four-Region City. The topographer answers 
the “Septimontium,” and points us to a religious festival held 
on December 11, the so-called “Septimontium.” This festival 
has had the advantage of a brilliant treatment by Wissowa,! 
who has made clear the original identity of the Septem Montes. 
But the detailed study of the festival indicates that it was a 
celebration carzied out jointly by seven small communities, 
rather than a celebration by seven parts of one city. The 
Septimontium proves the league of seven communities, rather 
than the existence of one city containing all seven of them. 
Of such a city we have no records either of a fortificatory wall 
or of a pomerium. Hence there are absolutely no proofs of its 
existence.? 

But even if the Septimontium period has to be given up, it 
is still, of course, theoretically possible that Roma Quadrata may 
be saved. We turn now to it. 


1In Classical Philology, I, 1906, Platner makes a good presentation of Wis- 
sowa’s theory. Unfortunately he quotes the article in question merely as in 
Satura Viadrina, a relatively rare publication, and omits to mention that it is 
easily accessible in Wissowa’s Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Munich, 1904. 

2 There can be little doubt that the seven hills, or rather the oppida situated 
on them, formed the nucleus for the subsequent city, i.e. the Four-Region City. 
When this city was formed, the celebration of the Septimontium naturally con- 
tinued, but in the course of time it became widened into a general festival of the 
hills, so that it included all the great hills, the number being kept roughly at 
seven by the inevitable dropping of the names of those old minor hills subse- 
quently included in the greater hills. This is the explanation of the fact that 
the lists differed in different epochs. Had the Septimontium ever formed a 
closed city community, it is doubtful whether the names of the original seven 
hills would ever have become obscured. 
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Not many years ago the belief in Roma Quadrata was still 
unshattered by historical criticism. Rome was believed to have 
been founded on the Palatine, and the Palatine city was con- 
sidered gradually to have extended its borders, absorbing the 
neighboring towns. Pieces of its wall were thought to be 
visible on the sides of the Palatine, and its pomerium rested 
on the authority of Tacitus, whose description still usually 
forms the starting-point for the study of the Palatine. 

But the so-called walls of Romulus have had to retreat to 
the third or at earliest to the fourth century B.c., and now 
some months ago (in April, 1907), a tomb of the fifth or early 
fourth century has been found on the very site which some 
topographers had chosen for the course of the eighth-century 
wall.? 

Then again the classic passage in Tacitus is by no means 
above dispute. To one who reads it carefully, taking a start 
sufficiently far back to acquire the general trend of the whole, 
it will become clear that Tacitus begins with great distinctness 
and emphasis to describe a certain pomerium line, commencing 
in the Forum Boarium and passing along the valley of the 


Circus Maximus. Up to this point the matter is treated in 
detail. But then begins a mere sketching of the other three 
sides of the quadrilateral. In other words, the only part of 
the Palatine pomerium of which Tacitus has any knowledge is 


1 Tacitus, Ann. XII, 24: Sed initium condendi, et quod pomerium Romulus 
posuerit, noscere haud absurdum reor. Igitur a foro Boario ubi aereum tauri 
simulacrum aspicimus, quia id genus animalium aratro subditur, sulcus desig- 
nandi oppidi coeptus, ut magnam Herculis aram amplecteretur. Inde certis 
spatiis interiecti lapides per ima montis Palatini, ad aram Consi, mox curiae 
veteres, tum ad sacellum Larum, inde forum Romanum ; forumque et Capito- 
lium non a Romulo, sed a Tito Tatio additum urbi credidere. 

2 Cf. Vaglieri, Nuova Antologia, 1907, p. 314, Not. Scav. 1907, p. 185; and 
especially Pigorini, Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, Fasc.11. That the remains of 
tufa structures on the edge of the Palatine represent the original wall is a theory 
which is fast losing ground, though still retained by Platner, p. 34, and previous 
to that by Lanciani (Annali, 1871), by Jordan (Top. I, 1, p. 172), and by Fio- 
relli (Not. Scav. 1886, p. 51). That these remains are contemporary with the 
late date of the restored Servian Wall is Richter’s opinion (Top. p. 31 and 
Anm. 4). Pais (Ancient Legends, p. 238) sees in the remains the Palatine 
walls after the Gallic invasion. Cf. also Jordan-Huelsen, III, 37, Anm. 17, who 
admits the late date of the existing remains (except one bit), but asserts the 
existence of an older wall. 
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not a part of the pomerium of the Palatine at all, but only 
of the pomerium of the so-called City of Four Regions, one por- 
tion of which was supposed to coincide with the hypothetical 
Palatine pomerium, the other three sides of which were purely 
imaginary lines. The Tacitus passage is, therefore, no proof 
of the Palatine pomerium. 

But aside from the pomerium and the wall, let us inquire 
first whether there are any proofs of the early existence of the 
term “Roma Quadrata”; and then, aside from the name, 
whether there are any evidences of the fact, namely the exist- 
ence on the Palatine of not only the oldest settlement in Rome, 
but also of that particular settlement which became the nucleus 
of all the rest. 

First the term “Roma Quadrata.” Here we must distin- 
guish between two uses. (1) Roma Quadrata as another name 
for the particular mundus, or entrance to the Lower World, 
which was situated on the Palatine. It is to this mundus that 
Ennius refers in a passage quoted by Verrius Flaccus and 
preserved in Festus.!_ Verrius Flaccus also explains the origin 
of the name, “ guia saxo munitum est initio in speciem quadra- 
tam.” References to this Roma Quadrata are not infrequent 
in later writers. 

(2) Roma Quadrata as the name for Rome in one of the 
stages of its growth is found first in Varro, quoted by Solinus : ? 
dictaque primum est Roma Quadrata, quod ad aequilibrium foret 
posita. Ea incipit a silva quae est in area Apollinis, et ad 
supercilium scalarum Caci habet terminum, ubi tugurium fuit 
Faustuli. 


1 Festus, p. 258: Quadrata Roma in Palatio ante templum Apollinis dicitur, 
ubi reposita sunt, quae solent boni ominis gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi, 
quia saxo munitus est initio in speciem quadratam, cuius loci Ennius m. cum 
ait: “et quis est erat (!) Romae regnare quadratae.”’ 

A reference to the Roma Quadrata = mundus is also found in the acts of the 
Saecular games of Septimius Severus (Eph. Epigr. VIII, p. 283 = C.L.L. VI, 
32327), and possibly in Ovid, Trist. III, 1, 32, and in Josephus, Ant. Jud. XIX, 
3. 2. (Cf. Jordan-Huelsen, III, p. 43, Anm. 27.) It is extremely doubtful 
whether Fragment 1 of the Forma Urbis represents the mundus. 

2 Solinus, I, 18. Degering (Berl. Phil. W. 1903, col. 1646) is scarcely correct 
when he limits the quotation from Varro to the words, Romam condidit Romulus 
Marte genitus et Rea Silvia vel ut nonnulli Marte et Ilia, and makes what 
follows depend on Solinus alone. 
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All other references to Roma Quadrata date from the time 
of the empire. 

It would not be surprising if it were Varro himself who 
elevated the phrase “Roma Quadrata” into the term for a 
stage in Rome’s growth, for it is also Varro whe considers the 
Septimontium as another epoch in that same development. 

Leaving the question of the name, we must now ask whether 
there are any evidences that the Palatine settlement was the 
mother city of Rome. Here we are confronted with two facts : 
First, the important old cult centres of Rome are scarcely any 
of them found on the Palatine.!_ Juppiter Feretrius, the politi- 
cal Juppiter who preceded Juppiter Optimus Maximus, was on 
the Capitoline; Vulcan, Vesta, and Saturn were in the Forum 
valley ; Quirinus and Flora were on the Quirinal ; Consus, in 
the valley of the Circus; Carna, on the Caelian. To be sure, 
the southern corner of the Palatine was given over to associa- 
tions of great antiquity with the casa Romuli and the scalae 
Caci; but the casa Romuli had its rival on the Capitoline, and 
the scalae Caci gained their significance by association with a 
late myth,? and even then falsely, because Cacus’ real rendez- 
vous was the Aventine. Lastly, though of course it is always 
possible that a Palatine sepuleretum may be found older than 
the one discovered last summer, at the moment of writing 
both the Esquiline sepuleretum and the Forum sepuleretum are 
unquestionably older than the sepuleretum discovered on the 
Palatine.® 

So far, therefore, as any outward signs go, the Palatine, far 
from laying claim to be the mother settlement of Rome, seems 
positively younger than the Capitoline, the Esquiline, and the 
Quirinal; and when we add to this the fact that the dogmatic 
claim made for the priority of the Palatine is easily explained 


1 The Lupercal in the cult of Faunus is scarcely an exception, as it was at 
the foot of the hill and really in the valley. Pales is perhaps the most important 
early deity associated with the Palatine. 

2 Cf. Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Cacus. 

8 If the Palatine had had any very ancient religious associations, it is ques- 
tionable whether the cult of the Magna Mater would have been introduced 
there, even though the times in which she arrived were very troubled and the 
feeling for the pomerium had been broken down. On the date of the Palatine 
grave, cf. Pigorini, Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, Fasc. 11. 
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out of its own history by the preference of the aristocracy for 
it as a place of residence during the last two centuries of the 
republic and by the imperial favor which made the Palatine 
into a palace, we see how groundless such a claim would be. 

Thus far we have seen the proofs of the existence of a Ser- 
vian City and of the Four-Region City preceding it, but the 
Septimontium and Roma Quadrata have failed to make good 
their claim. Must we therefore renounce the possibility of 
knowing anything about Rome before the Four-Region City? 

On the contrary, a knowledge of the manner in which the 
primitive Italic peoples formed their settlements will go far 
toward filling the blank. These peoples (cf. especially the 
able article by Kornemann, ‘Pales and Urbs, Klio, 1905, 
pp. 72 ff.) settled in two ways: on the one hand, on hilltops 
in villages fortified by walls, the oppidum, and alongside of 
this in farms scattered through the valleys and plains, these 
valleys and plains being divided into districts known as pagi. 
These two classes of settlers settled the region of Rome, its 
hills and its valleys, and were known respectively as oppidanit 
and pagani, though the oppidani were also known as montani. 

Thus on the hilltops the oppida were built, —on the Capito- 
line, the Esquiline, the Quirinal, the Palatine, etc. In the 
course of time seven of these oppida formed a sacral union 
with its festival, the Septimontium. Those who celebrated this 
festival, the montani, were in reality the oppidani, and were 
brought into inevitable contrast to the pagan, the inhabitants 
of the valleys.! 

But the oppida themselves and their union into the league of 
the Septimontium are quite different things from the urbs, the 
city of Rome. The wrbs is characterized principally by two 
things, the union of both oppida and pagi by a large surround- 
ing wall, and the presence outside of this wall of a pomerium. 

When the idea of the urbds came to the inhabitants. of the 
oppida and the pagi, and whether it was brought in by foreign 

1Cf. especially Varro, L.L. VI, 24: dies Septimontium nominatus ab his 
septem montibus, in quis sita urbs est, feriae non populi sed montanorum modo, 
ut paganalia qui sunt alicuius pagi. The pagus Montanus and the pagus Aven- 
tinensis form no real exceptions to this contrast, as they were rural districts 


rather than oppida ; whatever inhabitants they had were therefore in this early 
period pagani and not oppidani (montani). 
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(Etruscan?) influence, are questions which at present we are 
not able to answer. But with the urbs seems to have come the 
idea of the pomerium. Hence, just as the Four-Region. City 
was the first form of the Roma urbs, so it seems to have been 
the first and, so far as ancient Rome is concerned, the only city 


form with a pomerium. 

It was not a city in the modern sense of the word, but rather 
a fortified region, containing both hilltop towns and fertile 
crop-raising valleys. Hence its size was not out of proportion 
to the population, as has hitherto always seemed to be the case. 

When at a later period Servius, probably for strategical rea- 
sons, decided to enlarge the wall, the pomerium could not be 
changed; hence the Aventine (which was probably devoid of 
a town and was hence known merely as the pagus Aventinen- 
sis) was included in the fortifications but excluded from the 
pomerium. 

It remained for a later day, distant by almost five centuries, 
to invent such a theory of the pomerium as would give the 
Dictator Sulla the privilege of changing it. But for early 
Rome there was, and could be in the nature of things, but one 
pomerium, that of the City of the Four Regions.! 

JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 
Rome, 
December 6, 1907. 


1 For a further enlargement of these theories, especially in relation to the 
Etruscans, the reader is referred to an article by the writer, on the ‘ Pomerium,’ 
which will appear in the forthcoming volume of the publications of the British 
and American Archaeological Society of Rome. 
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THE “METOPON” IN THE ERECHTHEUM 


THE commissioners who had charge of the work on the 
Erechtheum in the year of the archonship of Diocles, 409- 
408 B.c., began their activities by making a report on the state 
in which they found the work at the beginning of their term 
of office. This report, preserved in part on a stele in the Brit- 
ish Museum (J. G. I, = C.I.A. I, 322) and on a small fragment 
in Athens (J.G. I, 322, b), falls into three main divisions : 
(1) a description of the state of the unfinished building itself, 
col. I, ll. 8-92; (2) a list of the blocks of stone completely 
worked, lying on the ground about the temple (A/@wa travreras 
éEepyacpeva & yaya), col. I, ll. 93-100 and ‘frg. b, ll. 1 and 2; 
(3) a similar list of unfinished blocks (juéepya yapal), frg. b, 
ll. 3-14, and col. ITI, ll. 8-99. 

The first division begins with a description of the state of 
the building éri Tod Kexporiov, ll. 8-43. That 
the southwest angle of the temple is meant by this phrase is 
clear from the designation of the Porch of the Maidens else- 
where in the inscription as mpéctacis mpds TO Kexporrip 
(col. I, ll. 83-86). The text of the passage is as follows: 


Col.I,l. 8 ved rade xareAdBopev hepiepya* 
émi Tét yoviat TO Kexporio 
10 wAtvOos dBéros péxos TeTpa- 
mobas, tharos Sirrodas, 
pacxadtaiay péKxos TeTparoda, 
Tpiroda, TpLOv 
hepurrodiov. 
émixpaviridas TETparo- 
das, rAdros tpirobas, maxos 
tptov heperodiov. 
yoviaiay péxos herramoda, 
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20 mAdros rerpdroda, rayxos 
tpiov hepsrrodiov. 
yoyyvAos aberos, dvripo- 
[1] pos rats péKxos 
dexazros, hidoos tprov 
hepwrrodiov. 
dvTyopo Tots 
péxos rerparode, dros 
xtdxpavov aerov [ — — ] 
pérorov Td Evo péx[os — — 
mAdros tpiov diov, raxos 
tpiov hepsrodiov. 
Kai madaorés, maxos [ dizroda 
émurridua avo ovra [ ee] 
8a, wAdros Kai 
Aacrés, Sirroda. 
70 Aowro Epyo hamavtos 
éy dpyxe ho "EXevoriaxds 


Tov TOUTOV. 


The concluding sentence, which is of importance for the 
understanding of the whole, has caused difficulty to all the 
commentators. Most of them, because of the form of the verb 
éréOn, make the numeral II! refer to €@a.1_ It is not possible, 
however, that any figures of the frieze should have been set in 
place at this stage of the work, for it is clear that the blocks of 
Eleusinian stone against which they were fastened were not yet 


1 Boeckh, C.1.G.1, p. 277. Thiersch, Uber das Erechtheum auf der Akropolis 
zu Athen, p. 113. Schoene, Hermes, IV, 1870, p. 39. Newton, Inscriptions in 
the British Museum, I, p. 91. Choisy, Etudes épigraphiques sur Varchitecture 
grecque, p. 90. The following disregard the numeral and misunderstand the 
sentence entirely: Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 206; the same in Walpole, Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, p. 593, and in Prolusiones Architec- 
tonicae, p. 13; K. O. Miiller, De Minervae Poliadis sacris et aede (in Kunst- 
archiologische Werke, I, p. 139). Von Quast, Das Erechtheion zu Athen, 
p. 107, alone rightly understands éré@m as referring to the slabs of the frieze ; 
but he also is inclined to disregard the numeral. 
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in position. A number of these blocks are mentioned in the 
report (col. II, ll. 8-24) under the heading jupya yayal. The 
inscription, J. G. I, 321, a part of the account of this year, deals 
with the setting up of the frieze. It is not until the later 
prytanies of the following year that we hear of the making and 
fastening in place of the figures (J.@. I, 324, a, col. II, 1. 32; 
b, col. I, ll. 2 ff. ; ¢, col. I, ll. 1 ff.). The numeral must then 
refer to the blocks of Eleusinian stone. The use of éré@m for 
éréOncav is not hard to explain. ‘O os, used 
in a collective sense immediately above, had more effect on the 
verb than the numeral III in the margin, which was really its 
subject. We may then translate, “the Eleusinian stone against 
which the figures (are to be fastened) forms the beginning of 
the rest of the work round about, and three blocks of it were 
placed during the term of the present commissioners.” That 
is, at the time of the report the walls were complete up to and 
including the epistyle, except for a number of blocks in the 
vicinity of the southwest corner ; of the frieze only three blocks 
were in place. 

If this interpretation of the sentence is correct, it ought to 
be possible to identify the particular blocks noted in the in- 
scription as missing. The attempt has been made by Wilkins 
and by Boeckh, who is followed by Newton.! The former 
failed because he misinterpreted the terms rAWOax, paryadiaia, 
and émxpavirides, supposing them to designate roof-tiles of 
various shapes. Boeckh was more nearly successful, but was 
unable to give a satisfactory explanation of the obscure terms 


pacyadiaia and wérwrrov. 

The blocks seem to fall into three groups,—(1) rao, 
(2) émixpavirides, (3) with three 
courses of the wall. IlAd@@os (or Av, the more usual form) 
is the term regularly used to denote the ordinary blocks of 
a wall.? ’Esixpaviris, with which we must supply the noun 


1 Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 202; in Walpole, Memoirs, etc., p. 591; Prolus. 
Arch. p. 20. Boeckh, C.I.G. I, pp. 273 ff. and Figs. V and VI, p. 267. Newton, 
Brit. Mus. Inscr. I, pp. 89 ff. and Figs. V and VL 

2 For riiv6os, cf. B.C.H. XXVI, 1902, p. 65, 1. 17, and below, ll. 4,12. For 
wrivOis, I.G. Il, 1054, 1. 26; II5, 1054 b, ll. 68, 75; Ath. Mitt. XXII, 1897, 
p. 180, ll. 4, 20. 
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mrivOos,! clearly designates the crowning course of the wall, 
the “ wall-capital,”? upon which the epistyle rested. 

In the first group we have, besides the four ordinary wall 
blocks (1. 10), a waryadaia rrivOos of equal length and height, 
but of different width (1. 13). Its position in the list suggests 
that it belonged in the same course with the wAw#@a. In the 
epikranitis course there are mentioned first five blocks of the 
normal length, 4 feet (1. 16), and a corner block 7 feet long 
(i. 20), and then a yoyytAos avtipopos tais émixpavitiow 
(i. 22), which may be translated “ profiled stone ranging with 
the epikranitis blocks.” The mouldings which adorned this 
course were identical in profile on both faces of the wall but 
differed in the character of their decoration. On the outer face 
the decoration (egg-and-dart, honeysuckle, etc.) was carved in 
relief; on the inner face the mouldings were left smooth, the 
decoration being painted on them.* The block containing these 
smooth, “ rounded ” mouldings was called yoyytAos AMos.4 The 
word avrivopos, which occurs only here, must mean “ ranging 
with,” “corresponding to,” “on a level with.”” Somewhere on 
the wall for a distance of 10 ft. the epikranitis was composed 
of two rows of blocks set against one another. In the same 
way the epistyle had backing stones for a space of 8 ft. — 
avripdpw Tois érirturios (1. 26). These backing stones of the 
epistyle are mentioned in connection with the similar yoyyvAoe 
AM of the epikranitis, though they would more fittingly have 
been placed at the end of the list. Finally, there is noted as 
missing one capital (1. 29),5 which is in some way to be brought 


1 Cf. ércxpavirides in frg. b, 1. 4 below, p. 195. 

2’Emixpavoy is used in a similar sense in J.G. I15, 1054 b, 1. 88. Cf. A.J.A. 
IX, 1905, p. 153. 

8 The mouldings on the inner face are preserved only on one block — the 
capital of the anta at the south end of the west wall. This has its mouldings 
sculptured on the west and north faces, smooth on the east face. Cf. below, 
Fig. 7, p. 194. The epistyle similarly had its crowning moulding sculptured 
where it was exposed to the weather, while in the interior of the building it was 
left smooth and painted. Cf. LG. 1, 324 a, col. I, 1. 43, and c, col. II, l. 12, 7d 
kupdriov évxéavre 7d T@ 

4 Cf. I, 282, 1. 7, rd 7d yoyydAov, of a moulding of the panelled ceil- 
ing. Bekker, Anecdota, p. 33, yoyyvAls* ovrws ol ’Arrixol od yor- 
yornv. yoyyi\nv 7rd orpoyyvddv Eddov. Hesychius, orpoyyuddv 
éddov. Cf. also Rutherford, New Phrynichus, LX XXI, p. 182. 

5 xebxpavoy (for xiovdxpavoy) occurs only here in inscriptions in place of the 
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into connection with a “ metopon in the interior.” In the epi- 
style course five blocks are mentioned as missing (1. 33), and 
three others already in position lacked the final smoothing of 
their top surface (1. 36). 

For the sake of clearness the whole list may be given again 
in tabular form as follows : 


NESS. 


NUMBER 
or BLocks 


lor 
DESIGNATION. Lenora. | W IDTH. 


émixpavirides 
ywnala (émixpaviris) 


(yoyythw Ow) dvriubpw rots 
xidxpavov Aderov [ — ] uérwrov 7d tow 


dvw 


In our attempt to identify these missing blocks it will be 
well to begin with the epistyle as presenting the fewest diffi- 
culties. Boeckh assigns the five epistyle blocks 8 ft. long to 
the western part of the south wall. The three blocks of the 
same dimensions described as adv dvra he places next them to 
the east and reaching to the block still in situ on the southeast 
anta. The actual distance, however, from this block to the 
west end of the wall is 57 Attic feet, which gives room for 
only seven of the eight epistyle blocks placed here by Boeckh. 
The eighth cannot be the block in situ at the east, since that is 
11 ft. long instead of 8 ft. It must rather have been the south- 
ernmost epistyle block of the west wall, which was of the length 
required and could not have been in position at the time, since, 
as will appear directly, the angle block of the epikranitis, upon 
usual érixpavov or (in late inscriptions) xegad#. In B.C.H. XXVI, 1902, p. 79, 
1. 16, was probably [érl]xpavoy. Kidxpavoy is found in Bekker, Anecd. 
p. 105; Pollux, VII, 121; Xenophon, Hellen. IV, 4,5; Strabo, IV, 4,6. Kw- 
véxpavov in Eustathius, Opusc. XIV, 53 (p. 111), and Diodorus, V, 47, 4. For 
the haplologia, cf. Meisterhans, Gramm. d. att. Inschr.* p. 118, and the list 


given by van Herwerden, Lex. Suppl., under rpiuicxoy. 
1 This entry belongs properly in the third rather than in the second group. 
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which its south end rested, was still missing. The eight epistyle 
blocks of the inscription were then as indicated in Figure 1.1 
The missing stones of the course below are, as Boeckh saw, the 
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0 5 10 artic FT. 


Figure 1.—Soutn Wat or Erecutueum. Sourn Face. 


corner block, ywrala émixpavitis mrivOos (marked T in Fig. 1), 
and the five blocks next to the corner.” 

Leaving out for the present the xié«pavoy of 1. 29 and the 
two less important items regarding backing stones, we have 
left four mAwOo, wall blocks of the regular dimensions, and 
one pacyadiaia wrivOos differing from the others in one of its 
dimensions ; it is 3 ft. instead of 2 ft. wide. The word pacya- 
Maia does not occur elsewhere. The etymology (fr. wacydrAn = 
arm-pit) leads us to expect a stone of angular shape. Boeckh 
therefore makes it an angle block and places it at the south- 
west corner of the building, with the four 7A#@o next to it to 
the east. But the angle block of this course is still in sitw and 
has different dimensions (5 ft. x 3 ft. instead of 4 ft. x 3 ft.). 


A stone of the required dimensions and of this shape, rc} was 


1 As finally set up, block 2, from the indication of a dowel hole in the top of 
the course below, was actually only 7 ft. long. The discrepancy may be ex- 
plained as an error in the inventory or as due to a change in plan. The latter 
is more probable, since the inscription is noteworthy for its accuracy. For a 
reason for the change, see below, p. 196. To have exactly the specified size and 
normal shapes, blocks 1 and 2 would have been in plan as shown in Figure 8. 

2 The regular epikranitides, of which many are preserved, are 4 ft. long and 
1} ft. high, as specified in the inventory ; their width — none has its inner face 
preserved — appears to have been slightly more than 2$ ft., that is, the thickness 
of the wall, 2 ft., increased by the projection of the crowning moulding, { ft. on 
each side ; this projection may well have been reckoned at } ft., and so have 
given the total width 3 ft., as stated in the inscription. 

The corner block is still partially in situ ; and the rest of it has been identified 
in several fragments which are soon to be replaced, Its width approximates 
that given in the inscription, exactly as does that of the regular epikranitides. 
Its length is 7 ft., measured along the face, the moulding at the west end not 
being included. A plan of this block appears in Figure 6. 


‘ 
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in all probability used at the start of the eastern cross-wall (the 
block marked CW in Fig. 1), but it cannot have been the waoya- 
dala of the inscription, as we have seen that in this part of 
the wall the two courses next above were already in place. 
Let us assume that the pacyadaia was one of the five rAiOox 
next to the southwest corner, as indicated in Figure 1. It is 
evident that if these five blocks were lacking, the corner epi- 
kranitis block and the five blocks next to it could not be in 
place. And again, if these six blocks were not in place, the 
five epistyle blocks above them must also be lacking. This 
fact tends to confirm our identification of the missing blocks 
in each course. 

In Figure 1 the waryadtala (M) has been placed next to the 
corner block. The reason for this will appear upon an exami- 
nation of the inner face of the wall at this point. A detailed 
description of the peculiar features of this corner of the build- 
ing need not be given here. It is sufficient to call attention to 
the following points. (1) In the north face of the corner 
block of the eighth course from the top there is a cutting into 
which a horizontal slab projecting from the face of the wall 
was fitted (Fig. 2). (2) The anta above this slab, ¢.e. in its 
eight upper courses, is only 1} ft. wide. Similarly, the south 
wall, for a distance of 5 ft. from the anta, is only 1 ft. thick, 
the regular thickness of both wall and anta being 2 ft. 
(3) The niche thus formed was bounded at its east end by 
a pilaster, ? ft. wide, as is clear from cuttings for blocks to 
project from the face of the wall (Fig. 2). How far the 
pilaster projected cannot be determined from the remains. 
Fortunately the inscription here comes to our aid. 

So far in our attempt to locate the missing blocks we have 
neglected the item aOerov [ - — ] 7d 
The meaning of the word pérw7ov has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Miiller’s view, that it designated the west wall 
with the windows, cannot be accepted now that it is known 
that the windows belong to a restoration in Roman times and 
that originally the spaces between the columns were closed by 
a wooden grille. Boeckh, followed by Newton and Choisy, 
restored [al] in the short lacuna after d@erov, and considered 
the block to be the capital of the southernmost column on the 
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west wall, composed of an Ionic capital, cuéxpavoy, on its outer 
face and a pilaster capital, érw7rov, on its inner face. But 
“«idxpavoy Kal pérwrov TO seems a clumsy designation 
for this composite capital; and the dimensions (width 1} ft., 
height 1} ft.) cannot be made to fit. 

An examination of the other occurrences of the word in 
building inscriptions throws more light on the problem. The 
specifications for the construction of the Naval Arsenal at 
the Piraeus contain the following directions (JG. II, 1054, 
ll. 23 ff.): «ad oixodounoe pérwrov éxatépwbev év petakv 
tav Oupav, mraTos Sirovy, eis Td Sexdtrovy, al 
we. tov Toiyov péxpt Tov Kidvev mpds bv 

Ovpa éxarépa. The arrangement 

is shown in the accompanying 

plan (Fig. 3). Between the two 

doors a metopon, or partition 

(M), 2 ft. wide and extending 

= inward 10 ft. is to be built. Cor- 

Fieure 3.— ARSENAL AT PrRagEus. responding partitions (M’, M’’) 

Pen are to bound the doorways on 

their outer sides. According to Fabricius! and Dérpfeld,? the 

word uérwrov is here used in nearly its etymological meaning. 

Originally it denoted the forehead, t.e. the space between the 

eyes (werd, 67). So here it is used of a pillar between two 

openings. But this interpretation does not take account of the 

fact that the word is in this inscription applied to the two 

lateral partitions (M’, M’’) as well as to the central one. In 

line 59 we read “xal ériOnoe tev eri Ta 

éx Tov ALOivnvy AMov “Tyuntriov.” Neither do its 

occurrences in other inscriptions support this limited meaning. 

Originally denoting “forehead,” the word came to be applied 

to any flat, vertical surface. So in an inscription from Oropus 

C2. G. VII, 4255 1. 20), the pérwra, or visible surfaces of 

blocks of stone, are distinguished from the &%pa:, or soffits, 

and the dpyoé, or vertical surfaces of contact. In an inscrip- 

tion from the Piraeus (E¢. ’Apy. 1900, p. 94, 1. 46, col. IT) 
the faces of the steps in a staircase are called pérwra.® 


1 Hermes, XVII, 1883, p. 573. 2 Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, p. 157. 
* Cf. also 1.@. II, 167, 1.66; B.C.H. XX, 1896, p. 324, 1. 65. In 1G. IT, 
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In the inscription relating to the Piraic Arsenal the word 
seems to designate simply a flat partition projecting into the 
building from the external wall. May we not, then, explain 
the “ metopon in the interior” of the Erechtheum as a similar 
projection, and identify it with the pilaster which bounded the 
niche to the east? The greater : 
width of the pacyadala mrivOos can 
then easily be accounted for. The 
block was of the shape indicated in 
Figure 4. The projection, 1 ft. in 
length and 3 palms in width, formed 
one course of the pilaster, or “ meto- 
pon.” East of the projection the 
block had the regular width of the 
wall (2 ft.) ; on the west it had the width of the south wall of 
the niche (1 ft.). It could very appropriately be termed an 
“arm-pit stone.” The position assigned to it in Figure 1, next 
to the corner block of course 2, proves to be correct. 

The «iéxpavov [éri 16] pérwrov—adopting Miiller’s simple 
and satisfactory restoration of 1. 29— also ceases to be a mys- 
tery. It was a block of the form 
shown in Figure 5, and was placed 
above the projecting part of the 
pacyadiaia. The width given in the 
inscription, 1} ft., is suitable, since 
the metopon was } ft. wide, and with 
the projection of the mouldings on 
both sides (3+ %3= 4) the block 
would be 1} ft. wide; the height, 
1} ft., is the regular height of the 
epikranitis course. The length — 
tpirrovv — has to be restored, but the 
letters fit the space satisfactorily, 
and a cutting in the corner block of the epikranitis, into 
which the xiéxpavoy fitted, shows that it actually had this 
length. The plan of the top of the epikranitis course is shown 


<%> 
Figure 4.— Macyadala. 


< > 
Figure 5. — Keéxpavor. 


830 (p. 197), rod onuelov dptduevoy ToD the word 
may mean a pillar between two doors, but Foucart’s translation, ‘‘ au front de la 


porte,” is also possible. 
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in Figure 7. A section through the wall below (represented 
by hatchings) shows that the metopon projected the same 
distance from the wall as the 
anta. The appearance of the 
niche as a whole is shown in 
perspective in Figure 6.1 

We should expect to find 
all the missing blocks which 
we have thus identified men- ee 
tioned later in the inscription Figure 7.—Soutuwest CorRNER OF THE 
in the list of stones lying ERECHTHEUM. PLAN OF EpIkRAnitis.? 
finished or “half-worked” on the building site. But unfor- 
tunately the inscription is here incomplete. We have only 
a part of the second division, as follows: 


Col. I, 1. 93 wavredos éxoepyacpeva 
ha xapai- 

95 Terparrodes 

Sirrodes, 
Al hepirodiov, apiOpos. 

pacxaduia péKos TETpa- 
TpiTos, 
tpiov hepsrodiov. 


The number of 7Av@or is given as eleven instead of four. But 
since these blocks of the regulation size would be ordered in 
bulk, it is not surprising to find that there were seven left over 
after the completion of the walls. 

Fragment 6 contains the continuation of column I. The 
first two lines are illegible. Line 3 gives the heading of the 
third division : 

[hepiepy ja 
vOoe éxtxpavir[ wes | 
]xos rerpazrode[s, 
[rp ]irodes, prov] 


1 For this perspective drawing we are indebted to Mr. H. D. Wood, Fellow in 
Architecture of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens on the grant 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

2 Hatching shows section through wall below epikranitis. Light lines show 
top of shelf. 
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arperoe] 
modes : II! [:] dor[payddo rér-] 
rapes mode[s Kai 
hepurro[ } 
émxp[av — ] 


Presumably the remaining blocks of the epikranitis and epistyle 
courses followed. Then began the list of frieze blocks, which 
is continued in column II. 

The inscription gives no information as to the treatment of 
the epistyle over the niche. It seems probable, however, that 
the projection of the metopon was continued in the epistyle 
course as shown in Figure 6. It also seems probable that 
blocks 1 and 2 of the epistyle were, like the walls on which 
they rested, of only half the regular thickness. This thinning 
of the walls was clearly for the purpose of lessening their 


2 


Ficure 8. Figure 9. 
Pians oF 


weight, for which a good reason existed. The southwest cor- 
ner of the Erechtheum had no solid foundation, but was sup- 
ported by a huge block spanning the Kekropion, an earlier 
structure which was too sacred to be removed when the new 
temple was built. If this complication had not existed the 
plan of the epistyle would probably have been as indicated in 
Figure 8. But, as has been noticed above (p. 189, n. 1), block 2 
was actually only 7 ft. long. It seems probable from this fact 
that the blocks were rather as shown in Figure 9. Block 1 
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was made 2 ft. wide at its south end to increase its bearing 
surface. In Figure 6 it has been assumed that the projections 
of the fasciae and crowning moulding were given, as in the 
case of the epikranitis, on the east and west faces of the niche, 
while its other face was left smooth. The obvious difficulty 
in the adjustment of the ceiling that would arise from the 
irregularity in the epistyle on which it rests might be met 
adequately by the arrangement shown in Figure 6. 

L. D. CAsKeEy. 
B. H. 
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THE CHARIOTEER OF AMPHION AT DELPHI 


THE deciphering of a large part of the line erased from 
the single extant block of the base of the Cyrenean offering at 
Delphi has given rise to an extensive literature on the subject.! 
A large part of this literature, however, has served to propound 
and in turn disprove various theories, so that it may be fairly 
said that the exegesis of the monument has advanced but 
little since the appearance of Svoronos’s article, cited in the 
bibliography.? I believe, however, that it is now possible, 
thanks to a good suggestion of Robert and to the investigations 
of Pomtow, to further materially the claims of the Cyrenean 
party. I shall also endeavor to show the untenability of the 
claims of those who still champion the Syracusan origin of 


the monument and whose position is stated and discussed in 


extenso by Pomtow. 

My restoration of the inscription (A.J.A. 1906, p. 152) was 
based on the assumption that the original and the subsequent 
dedications consisted of but two hexameter verses each, and 


1 To simplify matters the full bibliography is given here and references will 
be made by citing author and page: Homolle, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1896, pp. 178, 
186, 362-388; B.C.H. 1897, pp. 579, 581 ff.; Mon. Piot, IV, 1897, pp. 169- 
208; Fouilles de Delphes, pl. xlix, 1. Schrider, Arch. Anz. 1902, cols. 12 f. 
Mahler, Jh. Ocst. Arch. I. III, pp. 142-145. Svoronos, Td év "A@hvas "EOuxdy 
Moveeiov, redxos 3-4, ¢. 132-134; Berl. Phil. W. 1905, col. 1549. Washburn, ibid. 
cols. 1358-1360; A.J.A. 1906, pp. 151-153. Von Duhn, Ath. Mitt. 1906, pp. 
421-429. Furtwiingler, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 157 ff. Robert, Gét- 
tinger Nachrichten, 1907, pp. 258-262. Lermann, Altgr. Plastik, pp. 150 ff. 
(this work has been accessible to me only through Trendelenburg’s review 
in W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 708 f.). Pomtow, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 
241-329. Reinach, R. Arch. IX, 1907, p. 330. Lechat, ibid. XI, 1908, pp. 
126-130. Studniczka, Jb. Arch. I. 1907, pp. 133-138. 

2 The articles by Studniczka and Lechat may be taken as best stating the 
present views of those who support Svoronos’s theory that our monument was 
dedicated in honor of Battus of Cyrene. They omit one or two impossible 
hypotheses of the Greek investigator and incorporate the most important sug- 
gestions of other archaeologists. 
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this was, in turn, based on the assumed correctness of Homolle’s 
reconstruction of the pedestal (see Pomtow, Fig. 7, p. 270). 

It is not, however, as yet established that a fore foot of one 
of the chariot horses must have occupied each or any of the 
cavities on the top of the block which has come down to us 
(for convenience to be referred to as block B), and if it should 
be proved by later investigation that the single fore foot which 
we have from the monument (Pomtow, p. 266, Inv. No. 3597) 
fits the central cavity of block B, it will not be possible to 
show that any of the six missing hind feet would not have 
fitted as well. Furthermore, Pomtow has shown conclusively 
(p. 277) that a horse to stand with his fore feet as far apart 


° 


B 


Figure 1.— or Base. 


as indicated by the hoof marks to the left on block, B (see 
Fig. 1) would need to be a foot taller than the largest horses 
of the present day. Since the charioteer is of normal height, 
we cannot assume horses of more than life size. Similarly 
the hoof marks to the right on block B are much too close 
together, and we are thus forced to the conclusion that the 
hoof marks on the block are those of the hind hoofs of the 
team. Admitting this, we must assume further that the in- 
scription ran along at the side of the team rather than, as is 
generally assumed, in front of the horses, else it would have 
been hidden by the other blocks of the pedestal. The accom- 
panying sketch, which is a modification of Furtwingler’s recon- 
struction (see Pomtow, p. 278, Fig. 10) will make this clear. 


ig 
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I have chosen to represent the team advancing from the 
spectator’s left to the right rather than in the opposite direc- 
tion for the following reasons: (1) the charioteer turns his 
head somewhat to his right, i.e. toward the spectator as he 
stands in front of the dedication, while by the other arrange- 
ment he would be turned away from him;! (2) this arrange- 
ment brings block B and the charioteer, which were found 
together, into closer proximity, and is especially important if 
we assume that the monument was thrown down by violence 
and not purposely buried (vid. infra). 

Pomtow has also shown (p. 273) that the head of a horse 
at rest reaches 60 or 65 cm. in front of the line of the hoofs. 
Since, however, Pausanias describes the group as containing a 
figure of Cyrene leading or holding the horses by the bridle,” 
we must make room for her on the pedestal. This is possible 
only by assuming that it was five blocks long, since there is 
no room for Cyrene at the side of the team® (cf. the Duke 
of Loulé relief, Studniczka, p. 133). The pole horses, as 
block B indicates, were somewhat in advance of the trace 
horses. In this way the symmetry of the group would be main- 
tained, and there would be sufficient room for the chariot 
itself on the pedestal. 

Assuming then a pedestal five blocks long and four deep, 
with the inscription running as indicated, Robert’s suggestion 
of a four-verse dedication becomes, if not a necessity, at 
least extremely probable. But the verses which Robert has 
written, while in themselves most admirable, do not fit the 
circumstances of dedication or the evidence of Pausanias. 


1 Few will agree with the assertion of Bulle (see Pomtow, p. 318) that our 
statue ‘‘ist ein Wagenlenker, kein Kénig,’’ and therefore of secondary impor- 
tance. Cf. Furtwiingler, p. 159; Studniczka, p. 136; Lechat, p. 129. 

2 It is by no means certain that the hand and arm which have been assigned 
to Cyrene really belong to her. The arm does not bend at the elbow as would 
be hecessary if Cyrene were not tugging at the reins, and furthermore, was the 
goddess left-handed? This fragment may have been a part of ‘‘ Libya”’ or of 
some unnamed member of the group, or if it belonged to Cyrene, it probably 
held some attribute. The arm is reproduced by Homolle, Mon. Piot, p. 173. 

8 To increase the depth of the base and place the #rloxos on the side opposite 
the inscription is out of the question, as she is one of the principal figures 
of the monument, and could not be subordinated by being placed behind the 


team. 
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This Pomtow, Studniczka, and others 
have shown conclusively. With some 
changes, however, out of Robert’s verses 
and my own as already published, a 
restoration can be made, which, I be- 
lieve, will fit all the requirements of 
the situation and at the same time leave 
little to be desired in the way of metri- 
cal swing. 

It will be seen that a number of con- 
ditions, all of which seem essential to 
our hypothesis, are met: (1) only half 
of the original inscription was altered 
when the dedication was changed; 
(2) the space of fifteen letters is 
allowed for a normal line in block A 
(in the first line of the original in- 
scription thirteen letters are assigned 
to this block; this allows for the extra 
breadth of the M, which occurs twice; 
in the second line the two iotas are 
given the space of a single letter); 
(3) this arrangement allows fifteen 
letters each for blocks B, C, and D, 
and eleven for block E at the extreme 
right; (4) the A.= following the verb 
in verse 1 of the original reading are 
restored to the only word which seems 
possible, and in such a way that the 
verse is made to agree with the histori- 
cal tradition regarding the victories of 
Arcesilas (Robert, p. 260); (5) perhaps 

1 The monument must date from 460 s.c., the 
year of the Olympian victory, rather than from 


462 B.c. Verse 4 is the well-known line of Simo- 
nides, Z/. 68 (59), vs. 6: 


kal 
edpetay Kal rarépwr. 


I do not wish to assert or even imply that this 
fourth verse actually was written on the pedestal, 
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AAAA KYPANAI ETTAINJON AE 


AM@ION AKEZTOPOE KNOSIO€ ETTOIESE 


(6) AMENDED READING 


AAMOZ KYPANAE O TTJOAYZAAOE M ANEQEKE[N BATTON O€ EK OEPAS ES AIBYAN 


AAAA KYPANAI ETTAINJON AE 


EYONYM ATTOAA[ON AYTON T EYPEIAN KAEIAONA KAI TTATEPON 


AM@ION AKESTOPOE KNOZIO€ ETTOIESE 
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the most successful innovation in the above lines is the assign- 
ing of the caesura in vs. a, 1 to its proper place by putting 
APKESIAA in the second foot. 

I have assumed that the original intention was to dedicate 
the charioteer as Arcesilas IV, winner of the chariot races (of 
course by proxy but nevertheless winner’), for why should 
Arcesilas dedicate a Battus when he, Arcesilas, had won the 
crown and claimed the glory (cf. Studniczka, p. 136; Robert, p. 
219). It was on this same assumption that I proposed the 
name of Nike for the figure which was placing the crown on 
the head of Arcesilas, and this view I still hold.? 

When at length the people of Cyrene drove out the tyrant 
Arcesilas they were unwilling to honor him by sending his statue 
and his inscription to be set up at Delphi. The group was 
ready, however, and could be used, and so the order was given 
to change the inscription of dedication in such a way that 
the offering would reflect credit on a state “much to be 
envied” because freed from a hateful tyrant. Arcesilas was 
renamed Battus, while “Nike” became Libya, and Cyrene, 
the jvioyxos,® remained unchanged. If Arcesilas had intended 
to honor Battus by dedicating him as charioteer, there would 
be no reason for including both Libya and Cyrene in the 
group. But granted the situation outlined above, the dupli- 
cation of a patron deity would be less objectionable, and 
the part played in the group by Battus at least capable of 
explanation. 

With the foregoing the constructive part of my article ends ; 
but inasmuch as Pomtow has attacked the Battus theory in his 
article, I wish to call attention to the weakness of his own 
position, for it is my firm conviction that every serious argu- 
ment which he brings forward can be refuted. 


but it at least gives the general trend of what was written there and seems 
to fit as if composed by the great poet for this very dedication. 

1] am entirely in the dark as to the reasons for Furtwiingler’s objection to 
this assumption (p. 159). His statement and Robert’s arguments are refuted 
by Studniczka and Lechat. 

2 Cf., however, Studniczka, p. 135. 

It is unfortunate in the extreme that Furtwingler, Robert, Von Duhn, 
and Pomtow should neglect Svoronos’s explanation of this word, which refers 
not to the charioteer in the car, but to Cyrene, who was leading, or holding, the 
horses by the bridle. Cf. Studniezka and Lechat. 
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In the first place the correctness of my reading of the par- 
tially erased line is called in question. Naturally these letters 
do not appear as distinctly on the stone as do those which took 
their place, but a denial of their existence certainly ought not 
to be based on a squeeze. 

To support the theory that the charioteer was originally 
dedicated by Polyzalus, the brother of Hiero of Syracuse, Pom- 
tow argues (pp. 242 ff.) that the extant remains of the group, 
together with the block from the base, were intentionally trans- 
ported from their place adjacent to the Deinomenid tripods to the 
room in which they were found, to be concealed there, and that 
the most precious part, the body of the charioteer, was pro- 
tected in its place of concealment by a carefully constructed cov- 
ering of six layers of tiles and earth. This hypothesis can, of 
course, be authoritatively answered only by the excavators, but 
until they shall confirm its correctness, it must be rejected for 
the following reasons: (1) it is based only on a conversation, held 
ten years after the excavations, with a workman who assisted 
in unearthing the statue, but reported at second hand; (2) it 
differs materially from the report published by Homolle (C. R. 
Acad. Insc. p. 363) at the time of the discovery ; (3) it does not 
explain just why the body (minus the head and one arm, or 
perhaps even minus everything from the waist up) of the char- 
ioteer should have been so carefully concealed, but the other 
members of the group, with a portion of the pedestal, tumbled 
in such confusion into the pit; (4) we should have to take as 
seriously meant Pomtow’s assumption (p. 253): “wenn der 
unbekannte giitige Erretter des Denkmals einst so viel Kunst- 
verstiindniss besass, die Bronzegruppe zu verbergen, so diirfen 
wir ihm auch so viel historische Kenntniss und so viel Pietiat 
zutrauen, dass er die Inschrift mit dem beriihmten Polyzalosna- 
men von dem Anathem nicht trennen, sondern sie den. spaten 
Nachkommen” (twentieth century archaeologists?) “aufbe- 
wahren wollte als ein sehr wesentliches Mittel zum Verstiind- 
niss des Denkmals, seiner Zeit und seines Stifters”! and we 
should also have to assume a remarkable lack of consideration, 
on the part of this ancient benefactor, in so carefully concealing 
the body apart from the head of the statue; (5) it is suggested 
that this group was transported to its place of concealment to 


if 
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save it from being taken to Rome by the commissioners of Nero 
—as if such a proceeding would have been attempted or could 
have been successfully carried out in the face of an imperial 
decree —and that later the other parts of this group were dug 
out and restored to their ancient standing place, but on this 
occasion “das Kostbarste, der Wagenlenker” was overlooked 
and neglected and so preserved to us;! (6) moreover, even if 
we should grant the truth of all these remarkable assertions, 
they would argue no more distinctly that the fragments came 
from a Deinomenid group than that they were a part of the 
votive offering of the Cyreneans, unless of course we can con- 
nect them in some way with the Syracusan monuments. 

The second part of Pomtow’s article deals with the original 
position of the group in the precinct at Delphi. It discusses 
the possible sites (paying no attention to the probable position 
of the Cyrenean group which Pausanias saw and described), 
describes in detail the remains from the Deinomenid tripods, 
etc., with which we are not now concerned, and fixes on the 
next foundation to the west of the tripods of Thrasybulus and 
Polyzalus as that which supported the charioteer and block B, 
together with the whole group to which these fragments belong. 
The arguments which are introduced to prove'that block B and 
this foundation belong together are (pp. 260 ff.) that both are 
trapezoidal and that five times the width of the front of block B 
equals the width of the surface on which the monument was 
erected. With regard to the trapezoidal shapes it is enough 
to say that block B increases in width from the front toward 
the back, whereas the foundation was supposed to decrease in 
width in the same direction. Pomtow himself on another page 
(280 f.) gives up this argument in view of the fact that later 
measurements show that the foundation was in reality rectangu- 
lar. Now these same measurements further show that the foun- 
dation is in reality 18 cm. broader than had been assumed, 
but we are asked, in Pomtow’s revision of his own article 
(pp. 280 f.) to have the same implicit faith in the multiple 
five, for now five times the average width of the’ block equals 


1 On p. 279, to support a different argument the “‘ Wagenlenker ’’ is reduced 
to a mere “ Kutscher,’’ whereas the ‘‘ Hauptperson, der Herr der Quadriga”’ 
stands on his left, concealing him largely from the view of spectators. 


I 
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+ .93 
9 


“exactly” the width of the foundations: 5 x = 4.425. 


But allowing the benefit of an error of several millimetres in 
his reckoning (4.88+5=.876 and not .872 for the average 
space of the blocks on the foundation), there is still a discrep- 
ancy of 4.5 cm. between the width of the five blocks (4.425 m.) 
and the measured width of the foundations (4.38 m.). 

Such arguments as these could be better used to show the 
contrary of Pomtow’s conclusions. They are absolutely with- 
out value to connect the charioteer with the foundations next 
to the Deinomenid tripods, and so Von Duhn’s observation 
(pp. 424 f.), “ Héchstens von oben herab, aber nie von unten 
herauf kann derselbe auf seinen Fundort gelangt sein,” must 
be taken to represent the true state of affairs. 

The third section of Pomtow’s article discusses the remains 
of the group, but does not touch upon the attribution to any 
city or artist. We are, however, here indebted to our author 
for the publication of some material which was not hitherto 
accessible. 

The fourth section is an attempt at reconstruction of the 
pedestal. We might, however, have been spared the long 
argument, for Pomtow retracts his conclusions in a “ Nachtrag ” 
on pp. 328 f. 

Section 1 of Part II of Pomtow’s article is a catalogue of the 
votive offerings of the Deinomenids. Section 2 is devoted to 
the dedicatory inscription of the charioteer. On the evidence 
of the Arcesilas cylix, which Kirchoff cites as a trustworthy 
example of Cyrenean writing of the sixth century,! where it is 
of course to be dated, but which Pomtow cites, at least by 
implication, as evidence for the fifth century, we are told that 
the inscription on block B cannot be Cyrenean. I think it will 
be apparent that the inscriptions of a single sixth century vase 
cannot be used as conclusive evidence of the style of writing of 
the period about 460. By exactly parallel evidence we could 


1 Kirchoff, Gesch. d. griech. Alphabets, p.65. ‘‘ Wir diirfen die Aufschriften 
der genannten Vase (C.I.G. 7757) unbedenklich als Belege kyrenaischer 
Schreibweise des 6 Jahrhunderts betrachten und verwerthen.’’ On Cyrenean 
pottery cf. Dugas and Laurent, R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 45, who argue that it is to 
be dated prior to 526 B.c. 
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at least show from the Corinthian pinakes with M=o ; + =; 
& =e and nJ= 8 that the inscription on our base could not 
belong to the Corinthian group, as Pomtow maintains. In the 
absence of further Cyrenean inscriptions, there is little room 
for argument from this source either for or against our hy- 
pothesis. That there can be little objection on epigraphical 
grounds to considering our monument Cyrenean is indicated 
by the fact that in the third edition of Réhl’s Jmagines Inser. 
Graec. the inscription finds a place in the Thera-Cyrene group.! 

Part II, Section 3, contains a recapitulation of the points, 
claimed as established through the arguments of the preceding 
pages, and to these we may now direct our attention. 

1. “The dedicator of the monument was a Dorian prince 
(or state).” This seems probable because of the dialect of the 
inscription. 

2. “The earlier inscription was written in the alphabet and 
dialect of this Dorian prince.” 

3. “The line in rasura was probably chiselled by an Ionian.” 
It may have been. Note, however, E=7 in ANEOEKE. 

4. “This Ionian was probably the artist of the group.’ 
This is purely hypothetical, and cannot be admitted as an 
established fact. 

5. “He was during or after the erection of the monument 
entrusted by the heir or deputy of the dedicator of the monu- 
ment, who had in the meantime died or who was unable to per- 
form the duties of government, with the alteration of the 
inscription.” This also is purely hypothetical, and therefore 
of no value as an argument. The inscription may have been 
changed for one of a dozen reasons equally good; “par suite 
de guerres et de troubles.” ? 

6. “This alteration he caused to be chiselled in a Doric dia- 
lect but in lonic characters in rasura.” Cf. 3, above. 

7. “It was desired to retain as much as possible of the 
original dedication, and for that reason the amendment can 
hardly have included more than the half of it, 7.e., let us say, 
one hexameter.” This point may be conceded. 

8. “The e with four horizontal bars of the original alphabet 


> 


1 See Pomtow, p. 296, n. 2. This edition is not yet accessible to me here. 
2 Homolle, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1896, p. 377. 
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indicates neither Boeotia (Tanagra) nor Gela (Pantares) as 
seemed to be the case; it is altogether of little importance in 
determining the alphabet.” In view of the monumental char- 
acter of this inscription it would seem more reasonable to assign 
the letter to an alphabet about which we are poorly informed. 

9. “The writing belongs rather to the small Corinthian 
group of cities, one of which is Syracuse.” Pomtow has him- 
self furnished suitable comment on this in footnote 2, p. 296. 
Quoting from Réhl, he says, “If for archaeological reasons an 
earlier date (than 462) is to be assumed for statue and inscrip- 
tion, there would be no objection to the proposed Syracusan 
character of the older inscription.” 

10. “If it should seem advisable to assign it to Syracuse, it 
would be younger than the dedicatory inscriptions of Gelon 
and Hiero, 7.e., at least 5-10 years later than 474 B.c.” 

Pomtow next considers in the light of these “ postulates’ 
the explanations of the statue by various archaeologists. De- 
voting a few words to Homolle’s views and to Schréder’s, he 
states Svoronos’s theory, and rejects it chiefly on the ground 
that it has been disproved by Homolle and Von Duhn, and 
partly because it is at variance with his postulate, 4 above. 
Now it is no longer possible to treat the arguments of Svoronos 
with contempt, as was unfortunately too long the practice, and 
it is not true that they have been disproved, as Studniczka and 
Lechat have shown in their articles cited above, and as Furt- 
wiingler would doubtless have admitted had he seen Svoronos’s 
article in To év ’A@nvais ’E@uxdv Movaeiov.! 

The next few paragraphs are devoted to my article in A.J.A. 
1906, pp. 157 ff. The restoration there proposed is rejected for 
several reasons, but perhaps chiefly because of a fancied objec- 
tion to the use of woAvfados as an adjective. This suggestion 
has been adopted by Robert, Furtwingler, Studniczka, Lechat, 
and others, but to Pomtow it seems ridiculous (I am translating 
his exclamation point) that the demos of Cyrene should call 
itself “much envied” or “much to be envied,”? and he gives 


1 Cf. Furtwiingler, pp. 157 ff. 

2 Cf. Pomtow, p. 310, n. 1, where I am also charged with not having looked 
to the meaning of rodv{ados in making this suggestion. I must admit that it 
never occurred to me to interpret it in the sense of *‘ envious,’’ “‘ jealous,” ‘ all- 
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further indication of the panic into which this explanation has 
thrown the supporters of Syracuse when he remarks, “ The least 
conceivable probability resides in this part of Washburn’s inter- 
pretation because the adjective! occurs but three times in all 
Greek literature, whereas the proper name Ilo\vfaros is found 
dozens of times.” 

In this way I believe I have answered conclusively all the 
vital objections which Pomtow raises against the “ Battus- 
myth.” Furthermore, it must not be lost from sight that 
there is at present no evidence whatsoever for the Hiero 
theory, but that the fragments of our group agree in every 
detail with Pausanias’s description of the offering of the 
Cyreneans; that they agree without ascribing to him any 
error of any sort; and that the inscription can now be restored 
to meet all reasonable requirements of the remains, of history, 
of philology, and of archaeological probability.? 

OLIVER M. WASHBURN. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
May, 1908. 


admired,”’ or even ‘‘ laudis cupidus’’ (Reinach, p. 330), but since the noun {dos 
has a passive as well as an active meaning and since the active meaning of 
mwodt{ados is obviously impossible, not only here but wherever the word occurs, 
it did not seem necessary to discuss its connotation. The possibility of rodv{a- 
hos in the sense of “‘ much to be envied’’ is a matter of taste. To me it seems 
thoroughly justifiable as the epithet of a city which had just won its liberties. 

1 All these examples are in the same period as the charioteer inscription. 

2‘*Der Stil bildet kein Hindernis die Statue auf das Werk des Amphion 
zuriickzufiihren.’? — Furtwiingler, pp. 159 ff. 


NOTES 


At open meetings of the American School at Athens the following papers 
have been presented : 


February 28. B. H. Hill: Apparatus for Priestly Imposture in a Sanctuary 
at Corinth. 
H. D. Wood: Architectural Restorations at Corinth. 
March 20. K. K. Smith: Inscriptions from Corinth. 
Miss E. M. Gardiner: The Offering of Daochos at Delphi. 
E. B. Clapp: Acmapai 


The American School in Rome has issued a Prospectus for 1908-1909, 
copies of which may be obtained from Professor A. F. West, Princeton, N.J. 
The following courses of instruction are announced : 


The Director: The Topography of Ancient Rome (two mornings a week 
from October 15 to Christmas). The History of the City of Rome (Jan- 
uary 1 to March 15). 

Professor Dennison: Probably, Epigraphy (October 15 to Christmas) and 
Monuments illustrating Roman Private Life (January 1 to March 15). 
Mr. Van Buren: The Topography of Latium (October 15 to Christmas). 

Probably, Numismatics (January 1 to March 15). 

There will also be lectures by Professor Mau at Pompeii and Naples (two 
weeks beginning May 1); on Christian Archaeology during November and 
December; and on Mediaeval and Renaissance Art during January and 
February. 


The School of American Archaeology announces excavations in Utah, 
beginning June 1, in Colorado, beginning June 15, and in Pajarito Park, 
New Mexico, beginning August 15. An expedition for the study of the 
Maya culture in Central America will take the field about December 1. 
Properly qualified students will be admitted to all these expeditions. Appli- 
cation should be made to the Director, Edgar L. Hewett, 1333, F Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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1907 
July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS’ 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PERIODICALS 


JAMES M. Paton, Editor 
65, Sparks St., Cambridge, Mass. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Popular Origin of Art.—In Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 1907, pp. 441- 
455 (7 figs.), E. Portier discusses the manifestations of art among the prim- 
itive races and savage tribes. He finds that in the caves of France, as well 
as among Australians or Bushmen, art has a popular and practical origin, 
and argues that these qualities have never really been lacking in any art, 
and are only apparently obscured in the art of to-day. 


The First Workers of Iron.— In a paper before the Berlin Anthro- 
pological Society (Z. Ethn. XXXIX, 1907, pp. 334-362), W. Betck dis- 
cussed the evidence for iron-working among the Eastern peoples, and 
concluded that this art was probably discovered by the Philistines and 
Phoenicians, from whom it gradually spread after about 1100 B.c. In the 
discussion of this paper (ibid. pp. 362-381) these conclusions were sharply 
disputed, and the evidence for an early use of iron in Egypt was presented, 
especially by BLANCKENHORN and OLsHAUSEN. It was suggested by 
von Luscuan that the real discoverers were the negroes of tropical Africa, 
who brought the art to Egypt. 

In Rec. Past, VI, 1907, pp. 286-288, is a report from Man of a paper 
by W. Rinceway in which he argued that the use of iron as a metal origi- 
nated in Central Europe and spread from Noricum. Only in this region, as 
at Hallstatt, is it seen coming gradually into use. In the following discus- 
sion it was pointed out that iron was used sporadically in Egypt and else- 
where in remote times, and that the early iron age burials in Crete and the 
Aegean lands are earlier than those at Hallstatt. The southern peoples 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Paton, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mary H. Buckinenam, Mr. HAarotp R. Hastinas, Professor ELMER T. 
MERRILL, Professor FRanK G. Moore, Mr. CHARLEs R. Morey, Professor Lewis B. 
Paton, Dr. A. 8. PEASE, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND and Dr. 
PEABODY. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after January 1, 1908. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 138, 139. 
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produced little iron, because they used “open-hearth ” methods, while in 
the north the use of a “blast-furnace” principle led to an increased and 
improved product. 

The Process of Champlevé Enamel. — In Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 373- 
375, E. Ditton points out that as champlevé enamel requires a vitreous 
composition melting at a lower temperature than the metal surface to 
which it is applied, it was probably not known to the Egyptians, who used 
a silicate which fused only at a high temperature. The earliest true enamels 
on metal have been found in the cemetery of Koban in the Caucasus (9th 
or 10th century B.c.), and the next in the first century of our era, when 
champlevé enamel appears in Romano-British tombs and cloisonné jewellery 
in the Nubian pyramids. The home of the process was probably the Eu- 
phrates valley. 

Purity of Metals in Ancient Coinage.— In a long article with volu- 
minous statistics in Z. Num., XXVI, 1907, pp. 1-144, J. Hammer sets forth 
the sources of the metals used in coinage by the ancients, the processes of 
refining, and, specifically, the actual metallic composition of the coinage 
of individual countries and periods, beginning with the earliest Greek coin- 
age, and carrying the investigation into the fourth century coinage of the 
Roman empire. 

Parthian Coinage.—Sir H. H. Howorts continues in Num. Chron. 
1907, pp. 125-144, his discussion of certain Parthian series, and concludes 
that “all the coins with bearded heads on them struck by the Parthian 
kings on which the head is turned to the right instead of the left, and 
which bear very Greek-looking reverse types, were struck by the Parthians 
as provincial coins ... and did not belong to the native Imperial Par- 
thian series.” 

Remains of Tent Construction in Classic Architecture. — The deri- 
vation of many details in the construction and ornamentation of Egyptian 
and Greek roofs from the forms and material of the earlier tent, and espe- 
cially the development of leaf and plant decorative motives from the real 
branches and flowers used on the corresponding parts of primitive tents 
and huts, was maintained by M. Meurer at the July (1907) meeting of 
the Berlin Arch. Soc. (Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 417-418.) 

Nicopolis ad Istrum.—In 2. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 257-276 (pl.; fig-), 
GerorGEs SeurE begins a historical and epigraphical study of Nicopolis ad 
Istrum, where partial excavations have been conducted through the liber- 
ality of H.R.H. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. The place was a founda- 
tion of Trajan, on the Rositza River, which flows into the Yantra, the 
ancient Iatrus. It was founded about 115 a.p., flourished for a time, but 
had ceased to exist when Heraclius, in 629 a.p., founded another Nicopolis 
ad Istrum, which was actually on the bank of the Danube. The first Ni- 
copolis was strategically a foundation against the Thracians. Under Sev- 
erus it was attached to Lower Moesia. The walls are in part preserved, as 
are the foundations of several temples. A headless statue of Eros is a local 
copy of a good Hellenistic work. The attitude resembles that of the Apollo 
Altemps (Reinach, Repertoire, I, 354, Clarac, 1471 D). Several Oriental 
cults are attested, and there was a Bithynian colony in the city, besides 
veterans of the cohors Mattiacorum, or the legions prima Italica and quinta 
Macedonica. The place was organized on the model of the cities of Asia. 
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The Exploration of Southern Arabia.—In Alt. Or. VIII, 1907, Heft 
4, pp. 1-34 (3 maps; 4 figs.), O. Weser reviews the history of exploration 
in Southern Arabia before 1882, when a new epoch began with the work of 
E. Glaser. Especial attention is given to the travels of Arnaud and Halévy, 
and the discovery of early inscriptions. 

Archaeology in Switzerland. — In W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1101-1102, are 
notices of papers in Anz. Schw. Alt. LX, 1907. The golden bowl from Alt- 
stetten (A./.A. XI, 342) is discussed by Hererui. It is studded with rows 
of bosses, and three rows of figures,—rude animals in the centre, and 
above and below circles and crescents. It seems to belong to the older 
Hallstatt period. A study of iron age fibulae is begun by Viollier, who 
discusses those from the Ticino, which date from the so-called Etruscan 
period, between the Hallstatt and La Téne periods. 

Handbook of the Boston Museum.— The Museum of Fine Arts has 
issued a second edition of its Handbook, —an illustrated guide to the most 
important and characteristic works of art in each department. At the begin- 
ning of each section is a short history of that special field, and a brief bib- 
liography. There is a note on the collection of casts, an account of the 
organization and history of the Museum, and a description of the new 
building. (Handbook of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1907. 324 pp.; 
309 figs.; 9 plans. 12 mo. $0.50.) 

The Nimbus in Eastern Art.—In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 20-23, 
95-96, J. TAVENOR Perry traces the introduction and use of the nimbus 
in the art of India. Its first appearance is at Gandhara, subsequent to the 
third or fourth century a.p., where it is due to the Greek influence mani- 
fested also in the architecture of these ruins. Here Buddha is given a 
rayed nimbus like the rayed disk of the Parthian terra-cotta figures of 
Warka, though in some smaller statuettes he has only the disk, and this is 
the type maintained to the present day. The rayed nimbus appears again 
as the attribute of many of the Vedic and Puranic gods of India. It was 
not a sacred symbol, being sometimes assumed, as at Constantinople, by 
kings and emperors. 


EGYPT 


Tablets of the First Dynasty.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXTX, 1907, pp. 
133-149, 243-250 (3 pls.), E. NaviLLe continues a discussion (A.J.A. XI, 
p. 450) of the ivory and wooden tablets of the first dynasty coming from 
Negadah and Abydos. 

The Egyptian King Chabscha.—JIn Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 421-425, 
439-441, W. M. Miiier and W. WIEDEMANN discuss a statement of the 
Papyrus Libbey, now in Toledo, and recently published by W. Spiegelberg. 
This shows that Chabscha, who has hitherto been supposed to be the leader 
of the Egyptian revolt against Darius (Herod. VII, 5,7), in reality lived 
after the death of Artaxerxes Ochus. 

Writings in Foundations.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXTX, 1907, pp. 232- 
242, E. NAVILLE discusses a number of passages which speak of ancient 
documents as found beneath the foundations of walls and of statues in 
Egyptian temples, and compares with this the account of the finding of the 
Book of Deuteronomy in 2 Ki. 22: 6, and 2 Chron. 24: 8. 
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The Transcription of Egyptian.—In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 299-305, 
358-360, W. M. Mixer discusses in an elaborate manner the question of 
the scientific transcription of Egyptian, with special reference to the publi- 
cation of a new Egyptian dictionary. 

The Cow of Deir el-Bahari. — In Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 1907, pp. 265- 
272 (pl.; fig.), E. NAviLve describes the statue of the Hathor cow found 
at Deir el-Bahari (A./.A. XI, p. 74). If the accessories which characterize 
the goddess are removed, there remains a striking piece of animal sculpture, 
of great delicacy of modelling and so full of life as to recall the praises of 
the cow of Myron. In the words of Maspero, “ Neither Greece nor Rome 
has left us anything comparable with it.” 

Soul-Houses. — In Rec. Past, VI, 1907, pp. 195-201 (7 figs.), W. M. 
Furnpers Petrie describes the soul-houses recently discovered in a ceme- 
tery at Rifeh. The cemetery had been buried by gravel from the hills, 
and thus these models of houses, which were placed on the surface of the 
grave, were more or less perfectly preserved. The houses were to shelter the 
soul when it came from the grave to partake of the offerings, and their 
development can be traced from a simple shelter beside the tray of offerings 
to more elaborate structures, two stories high, with stairs and even figures 
of servants. 

The Tomb of Queen Thyi.—In the London Times, August 3, 1907, 
it is stated that examination of the skeleton from the tomb of Queen Thyi 
(A.J.A. XI, p. 344), by Dr. Elliott Smith, has shown that the remains are 
those of a young man, about twenty-five years old. bid. October 15, 1907, 
Dr. E. Smitu adds that the cranium indicates chronic hydrocephalus, and 
that other peculiarities of the skeleton are not unlike those shown in the 
portraits of Khuenaten. In Athen. 1907, ii, p. 624, MAspPeRo is quoted as 
suggesting that the remains are those of Thyi’s son-in-law Saanakhit, 
the immediate successor of the heretic king. 

Hermes-Thoth and Apis. — In Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 193-203 (pl.; 6 figs.), 
A. FurtWANGLER adds further notes and explanations to earlier papers on 
Hermes-Thoth and Apis, with special reference to the feather as attribute of 
the former. 

The Tebtunis Papyri.— The second volume of the Tebtunis papyri 
(A.J.A. VII, p. 104) contains documents, chiefly of the first three Chris- 
tian centuries, from houses of the town. The only classical text of 
importance is a fragment of the Greek Dictys Cretensis, hitherto unknown. 
Most of the papyri contain official papers. An important group deals with 
the priests of Soknebtunis. The published papyri are numbered from 265 
to 424, and 265 more are briefly described. Twenty ostraca are also 
published. An appendix discusses the topography of the Arsinoite nome, 
and gives a full list of places in it. (B. P. Grenrett, A. S. Hunt, and 
E. J. Goopsrrep, The Tebtunis Papyri, Part Il. London, 1907, Henry 
Frowde. xvi, 485 pp.; 3 pls. 8vo. University of California Publications, 
Graeco-Roman Archaeology, Vol. II.) 

The Treasure of Aboukir.—In Monatsberichte der numismatischen Ge- 
sellschaft in Wien, March, 1907, pp. 169-171, there is reprinted from the 
Neue Preuss. Zeitung, February 26, 1907, an account of the gold treasure 
found at Aboukir in 1902 (A.J.A. VIII, p. 468; XI, pp. 78, 451). The 
Roman aurei were first offered for sale, then the stamped ingots, and finally 
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Armenians or Syrians tried to sell in Paris and London the eighteen large 
(54-6 cm. in diameter) Greek gold medallions. As the genuineness of 
these latter seemed very doubtful, the owners failed to find purchasers, 
and all but five, secured by the Berlin Museum, were taken back to Egypt. 
The Berlin specimens were published as genuine in Abh. Berl. Akad. 
1906 (86 pp.; 4 pls.), by H. K. Dresser. Their genuineness is also 
defended by W. KusirscuexK (Monatsber. num. Ges. l.c. p. 168), but in R. 
Ital. Num. XX, 1907, p. 393 note, L. Larrrancui from considerations of 
style vigorously asserts that they are forgeries. In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 
402-408, is a report of a discussion of the medallions at the March meeting 
of the Berlin Arch. Soc. by R. Weir. He adopts Mowat’s view that they 
were prizes at Macedonian festivals in the third century a.p. The devices 
were copied on the contemporary copper coinage of the eastern provinces, 
because Caracalla and his successors, who were defending the regions con- 
quered by Alexander, encouraged his worship in those countries. The dies 
for the reverse of the medals seem to have worn out faster than those for 
the obverse, and this may explain the combination of designs having no 
unity of subject. 

Egyptian Tapestry. —In the Metropolitan Museum in New York is a 
piece of Egyptian tapestry of the second or third century A.p., representing a 
woman holding a chiton in her raised hands. The warp is linen, and the 
weft of wool. It probably came from Akmin, and formed part of a garment 
woven in one piece. (C.P.C., B. Metr. Mus. 1907, pp. 161-162 ; 2 figs.) 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


The Real Name of Nin-ib. —In J/.A.O.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 135-144, 
A. T. CLay produces evidence from Aramaic indorsements found on Baby- 
lonian tablets to show that the name written ideographically Nin-ib should 
be pronounced En-Mashtu = En-Martu = Bel-Amurru, i.e. lord of the land 
of the Amorites. In other words, Nin-ib was a western deity whose wor- 
ship in Babylonia is connected with the appearance of the Amorites in that 
country. In Exp. Times, XVIII, 1907, pp. 428-429, C. H. W. Jouns argues 
that the name of the god should be read Urashtu. 

The Obelisk of Manishtusu.—In Z. Morgenl. XXI, 1907, pp. 11-43, 
F. Hrozny gives an elaborate commentary on the inscription upon the 
obelisk of Manishtusu, king of Kish, published by Scheil in the second vol- 
ume of the reports of the French expedition in Persia. In Z. Assyr. XX, 
1907, pp. 246-302, J. HoscHANDER examines in great detail the proper 
names found in this inscription. 

A Hymn to Nergal.—In J.A.0.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 168-182, J. D. 
Prince translates the hymn to Nergal, published in Cuneiform Tezts, pl. 14. 
The hymn is quite different from those previously published by Béllenriicher 
and is interesting from the fact that it emphasizes the fiery nature of Nergal. 

A Babylonian Magna Charta.—In J/.A.0.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 145- 
154, S. LANGDon translates the tablet published in Cuneiform Texts, XV, 
pl. 50. It contains a sort of bill of rights of the inhabitants of old Baby- 
lonian cities, forbidding the king to put any of them into prison, to put 
them under forced labor, or to take levies of food or of animals. 

The Chronological Relation of the First Dynasty of Babylon to the 
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Second Dynasty. —In Z. Assyr. XX, 1907, pp. 229-245, A. PorBEL pre- 
sents new inscriptional evidence to prove that the second dynasty in the 
Babylonian list of kings was contemporaneous with the first dynasty. Tli- 
maili was a contemporary of Hammurabi; Kiannibi was a contemporary of 
Abieshu; Damkiilishu of Ammizaduga, and Ishkibal of Samsuditana. 
Hammurabi’s reign is to be placed between 2243 and 2200 B.c. 

A Hammurabi Text from Asshurbanipal’s Library.—In S. Bibi. 
Arch. XXIX, 1907, pp. 155-164, 222-231, W. T. Pitter publishes a dupli- 
cate text of the stele of Hammurabi from Cuneiform Texts, XIII, pls. 46 
and 47. 

Hammurabi and His Age.—In Alt. Or. IX, 1907, Heft 1, pp. 1-36 
(2 figs.), F. UtMer gives a sketch of Babylonian life, customs, and religion 
in the time of Hammurabi (ca. 1945 B.c.), based chiefly on the code and 
other inscriptions of the king. 

Nabu-shum-libur.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXIX, 1907, pp. 221-223, L. W. 
Kina produces evidence to show that Nabu-shum-libur, who has been 
known hitherto from inscriptions, belonged to the fourth dynasty of 
Babylon. 

Meaning of the Expression “ Number of the Name.” — In the Cylinder 
Inscription of Sargon he narrates that the length of the enclosing wall of 
his palace at Khorsabad corresponded with the number of his name. In 
Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 225-231, F. Homme makes a fresh attempt to show 
how this number, 16,280 cubits, is derived by a computation of the 
numerical value of the ideographic elements in the name Sargon. 

The First Dynasty of Isin.—JIn Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 385-387, H. V. 
Hi_erecut produces evidence to show that the illegible twelfth name in 
the recently published list of the first dynasty of Isin should be read 
Zambiia. Ibid. cols. 461-464, A. PorBeLt shows that the broken tenth 
name in the same list should be read Sin-ikisha. 

Elamitic Names in Assyria and Babylonia.—JIn Or. Lit. X, 1907, 
cols. 234-238, G. Hiistna suggests that the name of the Assyrian king, 
Annubanini, is not of Semitic origin, but is a form, with a peculiar Elamitic 
reduplication of the last syllable, derived from the name of an Elamitic 
god, Annubani. He also argues that Hammurabi was not of Semitic but 
of Elamitic origin. From this he draws far-reaching conclusions in regard 
to the part that ancient Elam played in the history of Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

The Old Babylonian System of Dating. — In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 231- 
234, H. RANKE shows that the ancient Babylonians named their years on 
the First of Nisan after events that had been planned to take place in 
the course of the year; but that if any important unexpected event occurred 
in the year, they renamed it after the new event, so that in some cases we 
find a double naming. 

Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian Weights.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. 
LXI, 1907, pp. 379-402, F. H. WetssBacu subjects the Babylonian weights 
and measures to a new examination. He discusses first the relation 
which is known to have existed between the talent, the mana, and 
the shekel, and the fractions of each of these weights. He then gives a 
complete classification of all the ancient Babylonian weights known to 
exist with their precise equivalents in grammes. From the comparison 
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of these he concludes that the heavy mana weighed 1006.6 gr. and the 
light mana, 504 gr. He holds that it is not yet proved that the Babylonians 
had two standards of weights at the same time. The common assumption 
that the gold mana contained sixty shekels and the silver mana fifty 
shekels he considers to be erroneous. Another common assumption that 
the ratio of gold to silver was that of 13} to 1, he maintains holds true 
only of the Persian period. In earlier periods different ratios prevailed. 
The article ends with a list of Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian objects 
used as weights with a full description of each. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


A Correction. — The report on recent excavations in Palestine in Arch. 
Anz. 1907, cols. 275-357 (A.J.A. XII, p. 87), was by H. Turerscn. (Arch. 
Anz. 1907, col. 497.) 

Origin of the Name Syria.—In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 281-299, 345- 
357, 401-412, H. Wincker defends against recent criticism by E. Meyer, 
his view, that the name Syria is not derived from a corruption of Assyria, 
as has commonly been supposed, but from an old Babylonian name, Suri, 
which was applied to the whole of Mesopotamia. 

Palestinian Cities in the Inscription of Thutmusis III.—In Mitt. 
Vorderas. Ges. XI, 1906, pp. 1-40 (3 pls.), W. M. Mutter submits the 
famous list of 119 cities of Palestine in the inscription of Thutmusis IIT 
on the pylons of the temple at Karnak to a fresh examination, and gathers 
up the results of recent Egyptological and archaeological investigations that 
bear upon its elucidation. 

Archaeological History of Jerusalem.—In Bibl. World, X XTX, 1907, 
pp. 409-419; XXX, pp. 7-17, 88-100, 167-178, 248-257, 328-338, 407-417, 
L. B. Paton continues his studies on the archaeological history of Jeru- 
salem (see A.J.A. XI, p. 455), and discusses ‘Jerusalem in the Earliest 
Times,’ ‘Solomon’s Buildings,’ ‘Solomon’s Wall,’ ‘Jerusalem under Heze- 
kiah and Manasseh,’ ‘ Nehemiah’s Wall,’ ‘ Jerusalem in the Period between 
the Old and the New Testaments,’ and ‘Jerusalem in New Testament 
Times.’ 

The Site of the Acra.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XXXITX, 1907, pp. 204-214 
(fig.), C. WArson argues that the only site for the Acra which is in accord 
with all the records in the Bible, Josephus, and the Books of Maccabees is 
one immediately south of the Temple. Jbid. pp. 290-292, J. M. Lenz offers 
some criticisms of these arguments. 

Capernaum.— In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XTX, 1907, pp. 220-229, E. W. G. 
MASTERMAN presents evidence which goes to show that the site of Caper- 
naum is to be sought at Telham. 

Ancient Chariots. — The ancient chariots used in Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Cyprus are treated by F. SrupniczKa in Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 147- 
196 (37 figs.). With the aid of examples from works of art, and of toy 
models from Cyprus, he discusses the various parts of the equipage, and the 
influence at different epochs of Hittite, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, and 
Greek usage. The placing of the axle under the middle of the body, rather 
than toward the back, and the use of four animals abreast seem to have 
been Syrian inventions. The four-spoked wheel went out of use everywhere 
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else much earlier than in Greece. Old-fashioned models were often retained 
for the ceremonial use of high dignitaries. Some Homeric customs are seen 
to belong rather to Phoenician Cyprus than to Greece or to Greek Asia. 

Seleucia in Pieria.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVI, 1906, pp. 149-226 
(plan; 3 figs.), V. Cuapor discusses the history and remains of Seleucia in 
Pieria. The article is largely historical, but contains a somewhat detailed 
account of the topography of the site and a description of the existing 
scanty ruins. 

Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Syria, Copied in 1700.—In 
R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 281-294, Seymour pe Ricc1 publishes, from a manu- 
script in the Royal Library at the Hague, thirty-two inscriptions, three of 
which are in Latin, the rest in Greek. They were copied in Syria and sent 
by the Belgian consul Gosche to Gisbert Cuper (1644-1716). Many of 
them are dated, the dates running from 86 to 554 a.p. The inscriptions 
are chiefly from tombstones or are dedicatory. Many of them have been 
published in the C.J.G. or C.I.L., some also by Waddington, Pococke, or 
Prentice (Hermes, XX XVII, pp. 107, 109), but the copies by Gosche are the 
earliest, and are therefore of some importance in establishing the text. 


ASIA MINOR 


Researches in Asia Minor.—In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 313-319, 
360-365 (pl.; 6 figs.), E. BRANDENBURG groups into classes the various 
antiquities that are found in Asia Minor and explains the meaning of each 


of these classes. The photograph of the so-called Niobe is the best that has 
yet been published. 

Boghaz-Kéi.—In Rec. Past, VI, 1907, pp. 245-253 (12 figs.), G. E. 
Wuite describes some of the remains at Boghaz-K@i, and the neighboring 
sites, Yasilikaya and Eyuk, and notices briefly the results of Winckler’s 
first campaign. 

Hittite Inscriptions.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XI, 1906, pp. 317-336 
(12 pls.), L. Messerscumipt gives a second supplement to his Corpus of 
Hittite inscriptions which appeared in an earlier number of the same 
journal. These inscriptions are accompanied with a full account of the 
place and the circumstances of their discovery. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXIX, 
1907, pp. 207-213, 253-259, A. H. Sayce gives a summary of the present 
state of knowledge in regard to the decipherment of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions, showing what methods have been employed, and what results may be 
regarded as established. 

The Phrygian Monuments.—In Alt. Or. IX, 1907, Heft 2, pp. 1-52 
(15 figs.), E. BranpeNnBurRG describes the chief sculptured facades in 
Phrygia. These graves as well as the few other early objects found here 
show Hittite influence, for the country was part of the Hittite empire. 
The monuments are earlier than 1000 B.c., and this art has probably influ- 
enced Greece. There is no general Greek influence in this region until 
Roman times. 

Phrygian Grave Stelae.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. L.XVI, 1906, pp. 27-46 
(5 figs.), E. Micon discusses several stelae from Phrygia, belonging to 
the second and third centuries a.p., now in the Louvre. The decoration 
includes at first a door, sometimes surrounded by objects belonging to the 
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departed, such as mirrors, baskets, tablets, vases, etc. These objects some- 
times appear on the panels of the door, sometimes only the doorway is 
represented with the objects inside, and finally all idea of the door seems 
lost. The article also discusses briefly the imprecatory formulae in Phry- 
gian epitaphs. 

The Heroum at Gjélbaschi.— Arguments for interpreting the west 
frieze of the heroum at Gjélbaschi as scenes from the story of Bellerophon, 
the local hero and the ancestor of the noble families of Lycia, are advanced 
in Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 70-77 (3 figs.), by F. Korpr, in opposition 
to the view of Benndorf and others that it represents the capture of Ilium. 
For one thing, the besiegers and foreigners seem to be getting the worst of 
the contest. 

The Tomb of Hannibal.—In Bosphoros, Heft 3, 1906, Ta. WirGAND 
argues that the mound at Gebsch is not the tomb of Hannibal, which is 
rather to be sought at the true site of Libyssa, where, among the ruins of 
a Byzantine cloister, are the remains of an ancient monument with marble 
columns (W. kl. Phil. 1907, col. 782). In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 419-421, it 
is stated that while the site of Libyssa has been identified, Wiegand’s ex- 
cavations have revealed no trace of the tomb. 

The Games of Hierapolis.—In Z. Num. XXVI, 1907, pp. 181-182, 
Dr. von PApEN discusses at length the games held at Hierapolis, in Phrygia, 
of which he finds only brief and incomplete treatment in Jb. Arch. I., Er- 
ginzungsheft IV, and in the recent catalogue of coins of Phrygia in the 
British Museum. * 

The Artemisia at Hypaipa.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, Beiblatt, 
cols. 35-40 (2 figs.), J. Keri publishes three inscriptions, of which one is 
new, in honor of victors in the Artemisia, apparently a festival of the Per- 
sian Artemis of Hypaipa, as the inscriptions are from Birge and Gdemisch. 

A Nabataean Inscription from Miletus.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp- 289-291 (fig.), C. CLermont-GANNEAU publishes a new reproduction of 
a bilingual (Greek and Nabataean) inscription from Miletus (Sitzb. Berl. 
Akad. 1905, p. 260; C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1906, p. 116), which confirms his 
view that it is a dedication to Dusares by Syllaeus, minister of the Naba- 
taean king Obodas, in honor of his master. 

The Inscriptions of Priene.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 227, 382- 
388, M. HoLLeAvux publishes notes and emendations to the Jnschrifien von 
Priene recently published by F. Hiller von Gaertringen. 


GREECE 


ARCHITECTURE 

Mycenaean and Pre-Mycenaean Architecture. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
X, 1907, pp. 41-84 (22 figs.), J. Durm examines in detail the. architectural 
forms employed in the elevation of Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean build- 
ings. Owing to the lack of remains in the Cretan palaces, the chief source 
is the Treasury of Atreus and the other domed tombs. The columns and 
other constructions are analyzed in detail and compared with evidence from 
works of art and other sources. The evidence shows that in architecture 
the columns did not taper downwards. This paper is full of minute details 
drawn in large part from a recent visit to Greece and Crete. 


‘ 
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The Ionic Column.—The origin of the Greek Ionic column is dis- 
cussed by O. Pucustern in an address before the Deutsche Orient-Geseli- 
schaft. He examines carefully the Egyptian columns, which are developed 
from the papyrus, lotus, and other plants, traces the borrowing and adapta- 
tion of these styles in Mesopotamia and Persia, and concludes that the Ionic 
column is a Greek transformation into pure architectural form of the 
Asiatic development of the Egyptian models. (O. Pucustern, Die Ionische 
Séule als klassisches Bauglied orientalischer Herkunft. Leipzig, 1907, J. C. 
Hinrichs. 56 pp.; 57 figs. 8vo. M. 1.50). 

The Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 
137-140, is a letter by W. Deonna (from the Journal de Geneve, February 
17, 1907), in which the author expresses high admiration for the restoration 
of the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, as well as for the conduct of the 
excavations in general, and rejects the criticisms of Pomtow (Berl. Phil. W. 
September 15, 1906). 


SCULPTURE 


Ionian Artists in Cyprus.— A study of numerous archaic ivory reliefs 
preserved in various museums and private collections leads L. PoLLaxk to 
the conclusion that they were produced by Ionian artisans in Cyprus (Rém. 
Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 314-330; 2 pls.; 6 figs.). 

Two Greek Terra-cottas.— A well-known Greek terra-cotta statuette 
represents a dwarfish figure with bow legs, a large head, and protuber- 
ant stomach. The type is derived from the Egyptian figures of Ptah- 
Sokaris, not Bes. In some forms the dwarf wears a pointed cap; in other 
cases he carries another figure on his shoulder. These figures seem to be of 
Samian, or at any rate Ionian, manufacture. These dwarfs are Cabiri, 
friendly daemons, who in their chthonic character carry souls safely into 
the other world. In Munich is an Attic terra-cotta, representing Silenus 
carrying a child. The figure is unique in that Silenus has ram’s horns on 
his head, and the child holds a cornucopia. It seems likely that Silenus 
in popular belief was a protector of children in general, and also a bringer 
of prosperity and wealth. (A. FurtTwAnGLER, Arch. Rel. X, 1907, pp. 321- 
332; 2 pls.) 

Sculptures from the Ptoion.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 185-207 
(5 pls. ; 16 figs.), G. Menpev publishes nine sculptures found at the Ptoion 
in 1903, and three fragments in the museum at Thebes. The sculptures 
from the Ptoion all belong to archaic Apollos, and are referred tentatively 
to Ionian, Peloponnesian, Samian, Attic, and other foreign sculptors. Only 
two pieces can be regarded as Boeotian, and these show rude attempts to 
copy foreign types. No early Boeotian school of art existed, and it is sug- 
gested that the Apollo of Orchomenus owes its primitive character to the 
incompetence of the Boeotian artist rather than to its early date. 

Pythagoras and Calamis.— In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 157-169, 
A. FURTWANGLER rejects von Duhn’s attribution (cf. A.J.A. XI, p. 459) 
of the Delpbian charioteer to Anaxilas and Pythagoras, and favors Svoronos’ 
view. The difficulty is that according to Pausanias Cyrene, not Battus, 
was the charioteer. The style is not inconsistent with the attribution to 
Amphion, who belonged to the school of Critias. (This view was aban- 
doned later by Furtwiingler, ihid. p. 326.) The assumption of a younger 
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Calamis (cf. A.J.A. XI, pp. 216, 459) is unwarranted. Praxias, who 
certainly worked in the fourth century, must be regarded as belonging to 
the school of Calamis. Pausanias is accurate in his statements as a periegete, 
but notoriously inexact in other points. 

The Charioteer of Delphi.—In Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 133-138 
(pl.; fig.), F. SrupNiczka supports Svoronos’ view that the charioteer of 
Delphi belonged to the monument of the Cyreneans (Paus. X, 15, 5). He 
believes that the figure was originally the victorious charioteer of Arcesilas 
IV, but was used for Battus, when the Cyrenean demos appropriated the 
monument after the expulsion of the king. 

In Géttinger Nachrichten, 1907, pp. 258-262, C. Ropert maintains that 
the figure is from the monument described by Pausanias, who, however, 
derived his names from a misunderstanding of the inscription, and also 
mistook the beardless charioteer for a woman. The monument commemo- 
rated the victory of Arcesilas (462 B.c.), and represented the charioteer, 
and the king crowned by Pythias. The change in the inscription was 
made to introduce a mention of the Olympian victory of Arcesilas in 460 B.c. 
The inscription is restored as two elegiac distichs, each occupying a single 
line. 

In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 241-829 (5 pls.; 13 figs.), H. Pomrow 
discusses the topographical, historical, and epigraphical evidence concerning 
the monument to which the charioteer belonged. The circumstances of the 
discovery indicate that it was intentionally hidden. The group probably 
occupied a large basis beside the tripods of the Deinomenids, and a minute 
examination of many details leads to the conclusion that the quadriga 
commemorated Hiero’s Pythian victories, and was accompanied by a statue 
of the xéAys, Pherenicus, and his rider. It was vowed by Hiero, but erected 
by Polyzalus. The original inscription was in Doric and the alphabet 
belonged to the Corinthian group. The correction was made by an Ionian, 
probably the sculptor Pythagoras. It is possible, however, that the artist 
was Onatas, who made the similar monument at Olympia, or an unknown 
sculptor of the school of Critias. In a letter Furtwiingler accepts the 
connection with Hiero, though he is sceptical about Pythagoras. 

The West Pediment at Olympia.—In Abh. Sdchs. Ges. XXV, No 3, 
G. Trev examines the arrangement of the figures in the west pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia recently proposed by the Danish artist 
N. K. Skovgaard (Apollon-Gavigruppen fra Zeustemplet i Olympia). He 
shows in detail that the proposed grouping is inconsistent with the existing 
remains, the various marks of contact on the statues, and the size of the 
pediment. (G. Trev, Olympische Forschungen I, Skovgaards Anordnung 
der Westgiebelgruppe vom Zeustempel. Leipzig, 1907, B. G. Teubner. 15 
pp-; 22 figs. 8vo. M. 2.40.) 

The Ludovisi Throne. — The interpretation of the Ludovisi marble 
throne is discussed in Rim. Mitt. XXT, 1906, pp. 307-313, by M. P. Nitsson, 
who confirms Petersen’s explanation of the central scene, as representing 
the birth of Aphrodite, by connecting the side scenes with a festival at 
Corinth in which both matrons and hetaerae took part. The nude figure 
playing a double flute thus typifies the latter, the draped figure with incense 
the former, with the intended contrast of an Amore sacro e profano. 

The Aphrodite of the Esquiline.— The so-called Aphrodite of the 
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Esquiline is a Roman copy of a bronze original of about 470-460 B.c. It 
is probable that the original was the statue of the diver Hydna, daughter of 
Seyllis (Paus. X, 19, 1), which was carried away from Delphi by Nero. (W. 
Kern, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 141-145.) 

The New Niobid.—In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 207-225 (2 pls.), 
A. FuRTWANGLER discusses the statue of a daughter of Niobe recently 
found in Rome (A.J/.A. XI, p. 359). He concludes that it belongs to the 
same group as the three statues in Copenhagen, and is a Greek original of 
about 450-440 B.c., not an eclectic work of the first century. An original 
work of the same period is the Athena from Leptis at Constantinople, while 
the Aphrodite of the Esquiline and the youth from Subiaco are copies of 
works of this period. 

In Ausonia, II, 1907, pp. 3-15 (3 pls.; fig.), A. peLLA SETA reaches very 
similar conclusions. The statue is dated between the pediments of Olympia 
and the Parthenon. With the two Copenhagen statues (the Apollo is 
omitted) it belonged to the pediment of a Greek temple. It is to be noted 
that Pirro Ligorio records the discovery of a temple of Apollo and Diana in 
the Gardens of Sallust, and also of reliefs representing the slaughter of the 
Niobids. 

Myron’s Group of Athena and Marsyas.—In W. ki. Phil., 1907, 
cols. 1240-1246 (2 figs.), B. Saver argues that the coins show that the 
Athena who confronted Marsyas in Myron’s group was a quiet figure, and 
that it is possible that it is preserved in three copies, at Paris (Louvre, 
2208, cf. Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, p. 44, No. 2903), Toulouse (Reinach, 
Répertoire, Il, 674, 2), and Madrid (Arndt, Einzelaufnahmen, 1554). As all 
three lack the head, the proof that the original represented Athena is 
defective, but the similarity to the coins can scarcely be accidental. 

The Base of the Athena Parthenos.—In Jb. Arch. J. XXII, 1907, 
pp. 55-70 (5 figs.), F. Winter discusses the base of the Athena Parthenos 
at Athens. He concludes that it covered the entire space (ca. 8 x 4 m.), 
now outlined on the floor of the Parthenon and that the relief of twenty-one 
figures occupied the front only. The copy from the library at Pergamon 
is treated in the style of its own time, and omits all the archaic features of 
the gold-ivory Parthenos, including the column and the shield; hence the 
base is much reduced in proportionate size. 

The Parthenon Pediments.— Lord Elgin’s papers furnish definite 
proof that the so-called Nike — though there is no good reason for this 
name — belonged in the west pediment of the Parthenon. As neither 
pediment had the usual central figure, it is probable that a small Nike 
filled the space in each apex, and by her inclination toward Athena made 
clear the meaning of the scene. In the west pediment she probably appeared 
in the branches of the olive tree. This view is confirmed by the Madrid 
puteal and several vases. (C. Smita, J.H.S. XXVII, 1907, pp. 242-248.) 

A Pifth Century Head in Berlin. — At the May (1907) meeting of the 
Berlin Arch. Soc., B. ScuroEDER called attention to a marble female head 
which has long been in the Berlin Museum, but on account of its unfinished 
and damaged condition has only recently attracted attention. It is a fine 
work of the fifth century, in the style of Phidias, resembling especially the 
Athena Lemnia and Apollo in the Museo delle Terme at Rome. It is 
published in Das Museum, XI, iv. (Arch. Anz., 1907, cols. 412-413.) 
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Apollo Pythius.— In Ausonia, II, 1907, pp. 16-66 (7 pls.; 33 figs.), L. 

SAvIGNONI publishes a colossal statue of Apollo Citharoedus (Fig. 1) from 
the Pythium at Gortyna. A minute comparison with the Apollo Barberini 
at Munich, a torso in the Borghese Gallery, and other 
similar works, leads to the conclusion that the statues 
of this type are derived from different originals, dating 
from the time of Phidias to that of Scopas and Praxi- 
teles. The Borghese figure is derived from the Apollo 
Palatinus of Scopas, while the statue at Gortyna repre- 
sents the Apollo of Praxiteles at Megara or Mantinea. 
The representation of Apollo as a citharoedus can be 
traced to Ionian art, which in turn preserves Mycenaean 
and Minoan traditions. The citharoedus in his long 
robe appears on the larnax from Hagia Triada. 

Scopas and Praxiteles. — The latest volume in the 
series of maitres de l'art is devoted to Scopas, Praxiteles, 
and Greek sculpture of the fourth century to the time 
of Alexander. The rise of individuality and the begin- 
ning of the picturesque in sculpture are emphasized. 

Most of the works attributed with more or less proba- 

bility to Scopas and Praxiteles are discussed in some 

detail, as are also the attributions of extant works to pioure 1.— APOLLO 
Leochares, Bryaxis, Euphranor, Timotheus, and other Premus at Goarrua. 
sculptors of the period. The book treats of the pro- 

gress of sculpture during the period when Scopas and Praxiteles were active, 
but the greatest of their contemporaries, Lysippus, is reserved for a later 
volume. (M. CoLuiGNnon, Scopas et Praxitéle. La sculpture grecque jusqu’au 
temps d’Alexandre. Paris, 1907, Librarie Plon. 175 pp.; 30 figs. on 26 pls. 
12 mo.) 

The “Pseliumene” of Praxiteles.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 19-20, 
A. FuRTWANGLER agrees with F. Poulsen (A.J.A. XI, p. 459) that the 
“Pseliumene” of Praxiteles was adjusting a bracelet, not a necklace, but 
declares that the “ Venus Montefalco” (or “ Montalvo”) is not an ancient 
statue, but a copy of the “Venus dei Medici,” made probably in the 
eighteenth century. Possibly the “Venus of Arles” may be an ancient 
copy of the Pseliumene, as the bracelet on the arm is prominent. 

The Venus of Agen.—In R. Arch. IX, 1907, pp. 369-376 (pl.), S. 
Reimnacu publishes the fine marble statue of Aphrodite (Repertoire, TI, 
p- 335, 9) found at Le Brégnet, near the Mas d’Agenais in 1876 or 1877, 
and gives an account of its acquisition by the department, which has 
deposited it in the museum of Agen. Jbid. X, pp. 295-303 (6 figs.), the statue 
is discussed. The marble is probably Italian. The right. arm probably 
hung down so that the hand held the drapery. The left hand was raised 
and held a lock of hair. Two mutilated fragments of heads, one of which 
probably belongs to this statue, were found in the same field with it. The 
original of the statue (which resembles in some respects the Aphrodite 
from Melos) is ascribed to the school of Praxiteles. 

Boreas.— The relief from the sanctuary of the Muses on Helicon 
(B.C.H., 1890, p. 546), now in Athens, does not represent the Cyclops, 
but in the rough hair, frowning brows, and savage countenance agrees well 
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with Lucian’s description ( Timon, 54) of Boreas in the painting of Zeuxis. 
(W. Deonna, R. Et. Anc., 1X, 1907, pp. 335-337.) 

The Maiden from Antium.—In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, pp. 1-11 
(2 pls.; 4 figs.), A FurTWANGLER discusses the statue from Antium 
(A.J.A. XI, p. 460). It represents a youthful priestess, probably casting 
incense on the thymiaterion which she holds. It is an original work of the 
school of Lysippus, though it is unsafe to identify it with the epithyusa of 
Phanis (Plin. H.N. 34, 80), which was probably of bronze. 

Pasquino.— In Ausonia, II, 1907, pp. 77-85 (7 figs.) E. Loewy argues 
that the Pasquino group is a Hellenistic work, probably slightly earlier 
than the group of the Gaul and his wife. To the same period, and possi- 
bly to the same group, belongs the falling Amazon in the Villa Borghese. 
The statuette in Dresden, identified by Treu with the Maenad of Scopas, 
is another work of this school. 

Damophon of Messeen.—In B.S.A. XII, pp. 109-136 (11 figs), 
G. Dickrs collects and carefully analyses the architectural, historical, 
and epigraphical evidence bearing on the date of the temple at Lycosura 
and of the sculptor, Damophon of Messene. He concludes that the temple 
was built early in the second century, though the portico is a Roman addi- 
tion, and that Damophon probably worked at Lycosura about 180 B.c. 

A Marble Group in the Dattari Collection.— In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 
103-107 (fig.), S. pe Ricci publishes a marble group in the Dattari collec- 
tion at Alexandria. It was found in 1905 on the site of the ancient Mem- 
phis. The central figure, which lacks the head and part of both arms, is 
now 0.32 m. high. It represents Aphrodite Anadyomene. Below, by the 
right foot of this figure, stands a much smaller replica of the same, and by 
the left foot a small replica of the group of a boy and a girl kissing each 
other. The whole is rather a mediocre work, and the only purpose suggested 
is that of a piece de concours. 

Book Rolls on Grave Reliefs. —In Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 113- 
132 (12 figs.) E. Prunt urges, in opposition to Birt’s view, that the book 
rolls on grave reliefs do not refer to a book of life or of fate, but indicate 
the education of the person represented, or are a substitute for actual 
offerings to the dead. 

Unpublished Sculptures in the Museo delle Terme. — In A usonia, I, 
1907, pp. 86-104 (12 figs.), G. CuLTRERA publishes nine fragmentary mar- 
ble reliefs, a Campana relief representing a sacrifice, and a headless marble 
statuette of an old woman, all in the Museo delle Terme at Rome. The 
reliefs include Odysseus and Diomed, the rescue of Andromeda, and Bacchic 
scenes. All belong to that phase of Greco-Roman art which the author 
regards as Asiatic. He argues that the type of costume, regarded by Lucas 
(Jb. Arch. I. XV, p. 40) as Egyptian, is really general and cannot be cited 
to prove the Alexandrian origin of works of this class. 

Ancient Marbles at Vassar College.— Three ancient marbles from 
the Giustiniani collection have been presented to Vassar College. One of 
them, a Greek draped female statue (Reinach, Repertoire, I, pl. 749 a, 
1828 a) is a fine example of Greek art, though damaged by restoration, 
and seems to be the work of an artist akin in feeling to the sculptor of the 
Aphrodite of Melos. Another is a very fine Roman portrait which has been 
attached to a torso in high relief representing a man holding a papyrus roll, 
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partly opened, in his left hand, probably from a Greek grave monument of 
the fourth century. It is uncertain whether the head was thus placed in 
antiquity or by the modern restorer, who has added the lower part of the 
relief. (E. von Macn, Rec. Past, V1, 1907, pp. 227-232, 292-298 ; 12 figs.) 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Cretan Kernoi.— In B.S.A. XII, pp. 9-23 (6 figs.), S. XANTHOUDIDES 
discusses vases found in Crete resembling the xépvo. of the Eleusinian wor- 
ship, and publishes examples from Cretan tombs of the three Minoan peri- 
ods. A late Minoan example has three human figures between the vases. 
A late Greek or Roman xépvos from Hagios Nikolaos contained a lamp. A 
similar stand with places for candles and receptacles for grain, wine, and 
oil is used in the Greek Church in the rite of blessing bread and firstfruits 
at important festivals. 

Cretan Geometric Pottery. — In B.S.A. XII, pp. 24-62 (32 figs.), J. P. 
Droop publishes a large number of geometric vases from Praesus and other 
Cretan sites. The earliest examples seem to belong to the early iron age, 
but this style continued long on the island. The decoration shows distinct 
evidence of a gradually weakening Mycenaean influence. This style was 
apparently brought to Crete by invaders, but was not strong enough to sup- 
plant entirely the earlier style. 

Vases in the Louvre.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 228-269 (pl.; 14 
figs.), E. Porrrer concludes his study of early vases in the Louvre (A.J.A. 
XI, p. 461). He describes first a curious plaque, with two bulls’ heads in 
relief, and eight vases from Cyprus. All belong to the end of the Mycenaean 
or to the early Greek period, and illustrate the survival of Mycenaean motives 
in Dipylon and later art. The next chapter is given to a bull’s head from 
Caria, and a curious fragment from Cappadocia representing apparently 
a combat between a bird with human legs and a small man, recalling the 
strife of cranes and pygmies. In conclusion the author discusses the in- 
terpretation of the decoration of early works. He holds that originally all 
these signs have a utilitarian, primarily religious meaning, but without any- 
thing mysterious; then the motives become mechanical and stereotyped ; 
and finally they are further modified under aesthetic influences, such as 
symmetry and harmony. 

Fragments from Camirus.—The British School at Athens owns a 
number of fragments of pithoi with decorations in relief. Two of these, 
from Camirus, are decorated with geometric patterns produced by the 
revolution of wooden cylinders. In Rhodes such geometric designs are 
far more common than the figures found on similar stamped vases from 
the mainland of Greece, and Etruria. (J. L. Stokes, B.S.A. XII, pp. 71- 
79; 3 figs.) 

Dipylon Vases. —In B.S.A. XII, pp. 80-92 (12 figs.), J. P. Droor pub- 
lishes a number of Dipylon vases from the excavations of the British School 
at Cynosarges in 1896. The vases are for the most part fragmentary and 
small with rather coarse decoration, and apparently late as three Phaleron 
fragments and a Proto-Corinthian jug were also found. Five of the vases 
in shape or decoration resemble Mycenaean types. A curious iron boss with 
a spike resembles bronze objects from Hallstatt. 
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The Vases of Cyrenaic Style. — In R. Arch. IX, 1907, pp. 377-409 (figs. 
1-19), and X, pp. 36-58 (figs. 20-30), Cu. Dueas, assisted by R. Lav- 
RENT, discusses the vases called Cyrenaic. The style is distinguished by 
precision and picturesqueness. Four groups are recognized: (1) a vase in 
the Louvre, on which Zeus with an eagle is represented in very archaic 
fashion; (2) a series of vases, among which the “ Arcesilas vase ” is the best 
known, in which the nude is well represented, attitudes are more natural, 
details are carefully observed, and geometric motives give place to animals 
and birds, though the style is still archaic; (3) vases (or fragments) on 
which there is hardly a trace of archaism, the eye is generally oval, not 
round, drapery and details of all kinds are drawn with great delicacy, and 
mythological scenes are less in favor than representations of animals; 
(4) vases which show negligent painting or decadent style. The style as a 
whole is Ionic, but shows Doric and Egyptian influence. Such a style could 
develop only at Cyrene or Naucratis, and these vases are not Naucratite. 
The beginning of the style belongs to the end of the seventh or beginning 
of the sixth century; its decadence may be due to the coming of the Per- 
sians, who conquered Egypt in 525 B.c. The successors of the vase painters 
of Cyrene are Nicosthenes (who may have been a Cyrenean) and the Attic 
painters of lecythi and cylixes with white ground. A catalogue of eighty- 
seven Cyrenaic vases is appended. 

Amasis and “Cyrenaic” Vases. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 1- 
16 (2 pls.; 7 figs.), F. HAusEeR discusses minutely the amphora of Amasis in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, published by Miss Walton (A./.A. XI, pp. 
150-159). The two amphorae in Boston represent the most developed 
work of Amasis. In the arming scene the interest is chiefly in the care- 
ful rendering of details, but in the strife over the tripod the artist has given 
a well-composed group. Noteworthy is the representation of Apollo in a 
cuirass, which is unknown in Attic art. Amasis, whose name indicates a 
foreign origin, may have brought this type from his home. An Apollo in 
armor is also found on a “ Cyrenaic” cylix in a scene usually interpreted as 
Cadmus and the dragon, but really representing Apollo slaying the Python. 
An analysis of other “Cyrenaic” vases leads to the conclusion that this 
ware is more probably a Cretan product. 

Two Early Attic Vases. — Two large vases in Munich, a Phaleron bowl 
and an early black-figured Attic amphora, are published in Jb. Arch. I. 
XXII, 1907, pp. 78-105 (2 pls.; 25 figs.), 141-143, by R. Hackt, who also 
traces the transition from the geometric to the developed black-figured 
style. The Munich amphora, doubtless a funeral monument, is perhaps 
the earliest example of the reserved rectangle on a vase otherwise covered 
with black glaze, though the picture is not yet in silhouette. The funeral 
significance of the bust or protome is also discussed, and a descriptive list 
given of the vases or classes of vases on which it is found. 

The Labyrinth on Attic Vases.—On some red-figured Attic vases, 
representing Theseus and the Minotaur, a strip of maeander decoration ap- 
pears beside the columns and roof which indicate the entrance to the laby- 
rinth. On two black-figured vases the wall of the labyrinth is decorated 
with similar patterns. It seems probable that in early representations of 
the struggle with the Minotaur a plan of the labyrinth, indicated by a 
maeander pattern, was introduced to mark the place. This early type sur- 
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vived when the plan was turned into an elevation. (P. WoLTERs, Sitzb. 
Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 113-132; 3 pls.; 2 figs.) 

Gray Vases.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 232-239, P. MarGueritTe 
DE LA CHARLONIE argues that the so-called smoked Greek vases, which 
show a pure or reddish gray instead of the usuai red, owe their color to the 
use of a gray clay, which remains gray if air is excluded from the furnace, 
but otherwise becomes a dull red. In some vases the gray may be due to 
the heat and smoke of the funeral pile, but in such cases the color is not 
uniform. 

Attic White Lecythi.— (Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing in 
Glaze Varnish on a White Ground, by ArtHuR FarrBanks. New York, 
1907, The Macmillan Company. x, 371 pp.; 15 pls.; 57 figs. Small 4to. 
$4.00 net. [University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. VI.]) 
In this book the author, although he disclaims the purpose of making a 
thesaurus of lecythi with drawing in glaze on a white ground, discusses no 
less than 436 vases of this kind, which includes the vases sometimes called 
“Locrian.” After a brief introduction on the shape of lecythi, the black 
glaze and ornamentation, the white slip, and the outline technique, the’ 
vases to be discussed are divided into four groups, A, B, C, and D, and 
eventually into eight classes and several series. The vases are then 
described and discussed individually, each series, class, and group is dis- 
cussed as a whole, the conclusion treats of the scenes represented on white 
lecythi, and the book closes with indexes. Group A comprises vases on 
which part or all of the scene is outlined in fine relief lines of black glaze 
on the yellow or brownish slip. These vases are closely connected with 
lecythi having black figures on a white ground. In date, this group coincides 
with the latest black-figured lecythi and the severe red-figured vases. Group B 
belongs to a limited period, between Group A and Groups C and D, and has a 
slip like that of Group A, on which the design is painted in rather coarse lines 
of a thinner brownish glaze. Enamel white is added for women’s flesh and 
some accessories. Group C has a fine white slip, almost shiny when polished. 
The drawing is in rather fine lines of glaze, which varies from yellow to dark 
brown. To this group belong most of the really fine white lecythi. Group 
D is for the most part contemporary with Group C. The slip used is the 
same, but the vases are small and carelessly painted with coarse lines of 
yellowish glaze. The scene is usually one figure at the tomb. The great 
number of details considered and discussed in this book makes a com- 
plete summary impossible. 

The Dance of Hippocleides.—In Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 169-170 
(fig.), A. B. Cook suggests that Hippocleides’ frivolous dance (Herod. VI, 
129) was a Theban figure, and perhaps a ritual performance. On a vase 
from the Cabeirion (Ath. Mitt. XIII, 1888, p. 425) a tumbler seems perform- 
ing in a similar manner, probably at a festival. Ibid. pp. 252-233, L. Soxo- 
MON objects that the narrative of Herodotus implies that the dance was a 
personal inspiration of Hippocleides, and that the vase represents a man 
preparing to turn a somersault. 

The Hare Hunt.— The hare hunt on certain polychrome Attic lecythi, 
as well as on funeral objects in general, is discussed by G. WIECKER in Jb. 
Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 105-111 (pl.). He regards it as one of the scenes 
from daily life, and not as allegorical. 
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Lecythi with Representations of Amazons.—In "Ed. ‘Apy. 1907, 
pp. 123-140 (pl.; 7 figs.), K. Kourounrores describes six lecythi of the 
National Museum at Athens, eack of which is decorated with the figure of 
an Amazon, one of whom is a mounted trumpeter. It is altogether prob- 
able that these individual figures are “excerpts” from the great paintings 
of Polygnotus and his school. 

The Vagnonville Vase. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 117-126 
(5 figs.), R. ENGeLMANN defends his view (A.J.A. X, p. 449) that on the 
Vagnonville vase in Florence the holes at the bottom of the mound repre- 
sent the openings of shafts, whereby air was let into the grave, and thus a 
strong draught obtained for burning the body. The complete burning of 
the body was always sought, but unless these air holes were provided, it 
was only partially consumed, as in the shaft graves at Mycenae. 

Vases from Southern Italy.— In Mon. Ant. XVI, 1907, cols. 493-532 
(3 pls.; 10 figs.), M. Jarra publishes three vases from Ceglie, and frag- 
ments from Ruvo. The vases are an amphora, with a peaceful meeting of 
Heracles and the Amazons on one side, and on the other two youths pur- 
suing two maidens, a hydria with Helen standing before Paris, and an 
oenochoe with a satyr and maenad. All three were found in one tomb, and 
are a local product under the influence of Attic vases of the end of the 
fifth century. Some of the fragments are from a large amphora with a 
representation of Orpheus in the lower world, which differs somewhat 
from the other representations. Another fragment represents Eros riding 
on a centaur. 

In Arch. Rel. XI, 1907, pp. 159-160, A. DierEricH suggests that on the 
Orpheus vase a female figure standing by a door is Dike, as the guardian of 
the door (Parmenides, vss. 11 ff.) by which Orpheus has entered. 

Laocoén.—In Jb. Arch. J. XXII, 1907, pp. 138-141, F. SrupniczKa 
suggests that on the Laocodn vase from Ruvo (ibid. XXI, p. 15; A.J.A. X, 
p- 447), the mother in attacking the serpents is protecting her remaining 
son, who is fleeing behind her. The bodies of Laocoén and the other son 
lie behind the cult statue and at the feet of the god himself. This escape 
of one son agrees with the version in the Iliupersis. 

Terra-cotta Incense Burners.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 245-256 (5 
figs.), W. Deonna discusses several terra-cotta incense burners in the form 
of small altars. These all have the same Ionic moulding at top and bottom, 
and the same designs on thé sides—a group of Apollo and Leto, one of 
Poseidon and Amymone, a Dionysiac group, and a girl crowning a trophy. 
The same figures, pressed in the same manner on the clay, are found on a 
“ Megarian ” bow] inthe British Museum. The small incense burners, then, 
as well as lamps, were made by the makers of “ Megarian ” bowls. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions from Bizye. — In B.S.A. XII, pp. 175-183, R. M. Dawx1ns 
and F. W. Hastvuck publish seven inscriptions copied by the former at 
Bizye in Thrace. The first is of importance for the genealogy of the 
Thracian kings at the beginning of the first century A.p., and makes possi- 
ble corrections of the genealogical tree given by Mommsen. A note cor- 
rects in some details the text of Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 366. 
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An Athenian Decree.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 32-35 (fig.) 
A. WILHELM adds to J.G. II, 122, a fragment published in Musce Belge, 
IX, p. 390, and another in the National Museum at Athens. The inscrip- 
tion is a decree in honor of two Andrians from the year 338-337 B.c. 

A Didascalic Fragment.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, p. 35-40 
(fig.), A. WitHeLm publishes a correct version of the fragment of the 
great didascalic inscription, J.G. II, 971 ¢c, hitherto known only from a 
very inaccurate copy by Pittakis. 

The Archonship of Cleomachus.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 
470-472, J. Krrcuner republishes /.G. II, 1194, now at Xalo Livadi, near 
Oropus, from a new copy by Leonardos. Thucritus, the general here 
honored, held office under Cleomachus, Callimedes (246-245 B.c.), and 
Thersilochus (244-243 B.c.). This confirms the view that Cleomachus 
was archon in 256-255 B.c. 

Notes on the Prosopographia Attica.—In Alio, VII, 1907, pp. 454- 
455, J. SuNpWALL argues that "ApupaOys 'Arradov (B.C.H. XXX, p. 200), 
the Athenian Pythaist, is SvwaAyrrws, and probably a son of Attalus II 
of Pergamon. The phylarch of the Aigeis in 161-160 B.c. (Prosop. Ait. 
No. 1576) was ’Apariwy éy Muppwvovrrys. 

Inscriptions from Euboea.—In ‘Ap x. 1907, pp. 11-30 (4 fac- 
similes), G. A. PAPABASILEIOU publishes various inscriptions from Aedepsus, 
Chalcis, Tamynae, Attica, Aranda, and Oxylithus. 

A Decree from Pagae.— The fragmentary degree of Pagae in honor 
of Soteles, son of Callinicus (/.G. VII, 190), is republished with a full com- 
mentary in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 17-32 (fig.) by A. WitHELM, 
who adds a third fragment. The three pieces are all in the National 
Museum at Athens. The text contained at least 48 lines and is dated 
between 67 and 59 B.c., as the editor believes that in Greece dates were 
reckoned from an era in 148 (less probably 146) B.c. 

The Confederacy of the Islands.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 208- 
227, F. Dirrsacu discusses the Delian inscription published by him, ibid. 
XXVIII, 1904, pp. 93 ff. (4.7.4. TX, p. 209). He now holds that the Anti- 
gonia and Demetria of the decree were founded in honor of Antigonus I and 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Other evidence is presented to show that the Con- 
federation of the Islands was formed under the protection of Antigonus 
about 314 B.c., when the Antigonia were probably instituted. The decree 
establishing the Demetria dates from about 306 B.c. The expedition of 
Ptolemy Soter in 308 B.c. was made in alliance with Antigonus, and did not 
affect the position of the Cyclades. 

Inscriptions from Delos.— In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 335-373, 388, 
P. Rousset publishes a number of inscriptions found long ago on Delos, but 
hitherto unpublished. There are two dedications, the complete decree of 
the Confederation of the Islands in honor of Sostratus of Cnidus (cf. Ditten- 
berger, Inscr. Or. 67) and seven honorary decrees of the Delians. The 
question of two men named TeA¢uvyoros "Apioreidov is discussed and it is 
claimed that all the datable decrees in which this name appears belong to 
the same period, ca. 200 B.c. Notes and corrections to the inscriptions pub- 
lished by Diirrbach and Jardé are added. Ibid. pp. 274-277, M. H. publishes 
a fragment discovered in 1903 (ibid. X XIX, p. 201, No. 65), united to another 
discovered in 1885, the whole forming a proxeny decree of an unknown city. 
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The History of an Inscription. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, Beiblatt, 
cols. 57-60, F. Hitter voN GAERTRINGEN publishes a full bibliography 
of the Rhodian inscription recently edited by him (A.J/.A., X, p. 211). It 
has been independently published several times, first apparently by Henzen 
in 1860. 

COINS 


The Athenian Collection of Coins.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. IX, 1906, 
pp. 245-334 (4 pls.) J. N. Svoronos publishes his brief report of the National 
Numismatic Museum at Athens for 1905-1906, showing that 3287 coins 
were added to the collection, chiefly from the excavations at Delos and 
Delphi. To the report is added a detailed catalogue of all the additions, 
arranged according to the date of acquisition. There is also an index. 

Early Seleucid Portraits. — A sequel to G. MAcDONALD’s article on 
coins with portraits of Antiochus II (A.J.A. VII, p. 459) deals with 
another well-defined group of tetradrachms of the same king, issued at 
Cyme, Myrina, and Phocaea, about 260 B.c. These coins furnish evidence 
of an almost unknown alliance of these three cities, and also illustrate the 
process of technical degeneration in coinage that was not connected with 
any great art centre. The device of the reverse is a seated Heracles. 
(J-H.S. XXVIT, 1907, pp. 145-159.) 

The Coinage of Magna Graecia and Sicily. — In Le Musee, IV, 1907, 
pp. 325-345 (pl.; 15 figs.), A. Sampon reviews the artistic influences and 
their development shown in the coins of Magna Graecia and Sicily. He 
holds that these coins show the existence of well-defined artistic schools, 
which, though influenced by the eastern Greeks, yet maintained a distinct 
individuality and independence. 

The Coins of Tarentum.— A number of rare or unpublished coins of 
Tarentum, in especially fine condition, now in the collection of M. P. Viasro, 
are published by him in Num. Chron., 1907, pp. 277-290 (pl.). 

The Letter @ on Coins of Magna Graecia.—J. R. McCLean rejects 
the theory that @ on coins of Magna Graecia has anything to do with names 
of engravers, mint-masters, or the like, and argues that it is a numeral mark 
of value, referring to the standard followed in the coinage (Num. Chron. 
1907, pp. 107-110). 

Greek Coins at Exeter.— The belief that genuine ancient hoards of 
Greek coins were found at Exeter at various dates between 1810 and 1878 
is attacked in Num. Chron. 1907, pp. 145-155, by F. HaverFrieLp and G. 
MACDONALD, who argue that the finds that can now be subjected to inves- 
tigation show indubitable evidence of “salting,” or other fraud. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Cretan Palaces and Aegean Civilization.—In B.S.A. XII, pp. 216- 
258 (5 figs.), D. MAcKENz1e continues his discussion of early Aegean civili- 
zation (A.J.A. XI, p. 211). He rejects a Carian origin, though holding 
that Pelasgians aud Carians were of kindred race to the Cretans. The 
Aegean civilization is continuous on Crete from neolithic times until the 
end of the Minoan period. A comparison of the earliest Cretan strata with 
pre-dynastic Egypt, Sicily, and Spain, as well as the craniological evidence, 
points to a Mediterranean race of North African origin as the source of this 
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civilization. The dress is a development of the primitive loin-cloth, which 
cannot have originated in the north. The Mycenaean type of palace is due 
to the modifications of the Cretan type necessitated by the introduction of 
a central hearth. This Africo-Mediterranean race and civilization pushed 
northward even to Bosnia in prehistoric times, but northern invaders do 
not appear in Greece until the very end of Late Minoan III. 

Early Cretan Religion.—In R. Bibl. XIV, 1907, pp. 325-348 (21 figs.), 
M. J. LAGRANGE continues his account of ancient Crete (A.J.A. XI. p. 467), 
discussing the religion with reference to the places of the cult, the sacrifices, 
and the idols. The article is a brief classification and interpretation of the 
results of the excavations. It contains sketches of the remarkable larnax 
from Hagia Triada with scenes of sacrifice (A./.A. VIII, pp. 106, 359), 
hitherto unpublished. 

Mycenaean Influence in Servia.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges. XXXVII, 1907, 
pp- [46]-[52] (5 figs.), T. von Sreranovic-ViLovsky publishes a summary 
of discussions by Dr. M. M. Vassirs, which have appeared in the Starinar 
of Belgrade. The first describes bronze armlets found in Servia, decorated 
with linear ornamentation of distinctly “ Mycenaean” style. Other similar 
discoveries are noted and the conclusion reached that in Servia these objects 
show a national character indicating racial connection with the southeast, 
while in Hungary and central Europe they are probably imported. 

The Use of Certain Mycenaean Ornaments.—Iu "Apy. 1907, 
pp- 31-60 (17 figs.), B. Srais, after a thorough study of the goldfoil disks, 
diadems, rosettes, etc. found in the acropolis graves at Mycenae, concludes 
that they were fastened with nails and glue to some hard flat surface. He 
therefore advances the theory that they were used to adorn the exterior of 
the wooden coffins in which the bodies were buried. The gold masks (cf. 
Egyptian sarcophagus lids) may also have been fastened to the lid of the 
coffin, and possibly the silver bull’s head and lion’s head may have served a 
similar purpose. 

Life in the Homeric Age.—In nineteen chapters, Professor Seymour 
describes the material surroundings, the ordinary activities, the social con- 
ditions, and the religious beliefs of the people depicted in the Jliad and the 
Odyssey. The material is drawn from the poems themselves, and no state- 
ment is made without the support of an exact reference. Archaeological 
discoveries are referred to in confirmation of statements, but seldom, if ever, 
as their chief foundation. The most noticeable features of the book are 
comprehensiveness and accuracy. (THomas Day Srymour, Life in the 
Homeric Age. New York and London, 1907, Macmillan. xvi, 704 pp.; 
colored map; 5 pls.; 37 figs. 8vo. $4.00 net.) 

Cyprus and its Art.—In Revue de I’ Ecole d’. Antirepelegle, XVI, 1907, 
pp. 145-175, 181-212 (41 figs.), R. Dussaup discusses the early civilization 
of Cyprus, distinguishing four periods, subneolithic, copper (2500-2000 B.c.), 
first bronze (2000-1500 B.c.), and second bronze (1500-1000 B.c.) or Myce- 
naean; the dates are only approximate. After reviewing briefly the history 
of discovery on the island, and the general characteristics of the primitive 
population and of the early epochs, he treats in more detail the pottery, 
terra-cottas, copper and bronze implements, smaller objects, and finally two 
tombs of the early iron age, excavated in 1883 by Ohnefalsch-Richter, and 
described in a collection of notes and photographs made.by Richter and 
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now belonging to E. Cartailhac. The article emphasizes the influence of 
Cyprus on Syria, and the conclusion is reached that Cypriote art owes much 
to Egypt and Assyria, but little to Phoenicia. The bronze bowls usually 
called Phoenician are properly Cypriote, and Phoenician art is only a pro- 
longation in Asia of Cypriote tradition. Crete from the ninth to the sixth 
century is under the influence of Cypriote metal-workers. 

The Discoveries at Delphi.— An account of the chief results of the 
excavations at Delphi, presented at the meeting of German philologists 
at Basle in 1907, by P. Perprizet, is published in R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, 
pp. 381-392. For the earliest period the excavations have yielded some 
neolithic implements, some importations from Minoan Crete, including a 
fine fragment of sculpture, and many Mycenaean objects, chiefly from the 
neighborhood of the temples of Apollo and Athena, and from tombs near 
the Pylaea. The Mycenaean statuettes represent female divinities or 
priestesses, and seem to antedate the coming of Apollo. The article also 
discusses briefly the visit of Pausanias to Delphi, the history of the temple, 
and the value of the sculptures from the Treasuries for the history of early 
Greek art. The same article appears in German in Jd. Kl. Alt. XXI, 1908, 
pp- 22-33 (pl.; 2 figs.). 

The Topography and Monuments of Delphi.—In lio, VII, 1907, 
pp- 395-446 (4 pls.; 12 figs.), H. Pomrow and H. Bute continue their 
description (A.J.A. XI, p. 468) of the monuments along the Sacred Way 
at Delphi. The present article discusses: (6) The group of the kings of 
Argos (pp. 395-427), which was erected about 369-367 B.c. in the semi- 
circular niche west of the monument of Lysander, and probably contained 
only ten statues arranged in three groups; (7-11), a group of small niches 
(pp. 427-436), all for votive monuments, and all later than the Argive 
monument; (12), a limestone base (pp. 436-444), east of the lofty founda- 
tions of the “ Megarian Treasury,” on which stood an Aetolian monument, 
or possibly two, side by side, erected about 300 B.c. 

In order to secure prompt publication, the successive chapters of these 
important studies are to appear in several periodicals. 

A Votive Offering of the Phocians.—In "Ed. ‘Apy. 1907, pp. 91-104 
(fig.), A. D. KerAMopouLLos restores from existing fragments at Delphi 
a long, narrow pedestal, which fits foundations near: the Plataean monu- 
ment. Sockets for the feet of the statues help in the arrangement of the 
stones, and with the inscription, ®wxeis dveOnxav Sexardv, show 
that the monument was the third of the Phocian dva@jpara, described by 
Pausanias (X, 13, 7) as representing the struggle of Apollo and Heracles 
for the tripod. This must have been a fourth century restoration of an 
original erected before the Persian Wars. 

The Topography of Aetolia.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 270-820 
(2 maps; 2 figs.), G. SorerRIADEs examines in great detail the topographical 
questions connected with the invasions of Aetolia by Demosthenes in 426 B.c., 
and by the Gauls in 279 B.c. He places the site of Aegitium (Thue. III, 97) 
at THs Srpovfas, and that of Callium (Paus. X, 22) at 
Kagtpov Tov BeAovyoBov. 

Acropolis and Glaucopion. — In /b. Arch. J. XXII, 1907, pp. 145-146, 
E. MAass discusses the passages of ancient writers which mention the 
Glaucopion, and concludes that this very ancient term was properly applied 
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either to the Acropolis or to such part of it as was especially appropriated to 
Athena, but never to Lycabettus. In the origin of this name, the owl, 
yAaié, as well as yAavx@ms “AOjvn, may have had a part. 

Tettix.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, Beiblatt, cols. 9-32, F. HAuser 
defends at great length his view of the rérrvyes against Petersen (A.J.A. XI, 
p- 225). Heraclides Ponticus is thoroughly reliable, as he must have known 
the costume from monuments. The gold rérré from Parnes is probably a 
cheaper substitute for the large gold ornament on the brow. 

Early Athens and the Tettix.—In Rh. Mus. LXII, 1907, pp. 536-549, 
E. PETERSEN argues against Dérpfeld’s interpretation of Thuc. II, 1-5. The 
Olympieum and Pythium are the sanctuaries on the southeast of the Acrop- 
olis; the sanctuary of Ge may be that of the Kourotrophos. Dérpfeld’s 
Dionysium may be the one év Acduvais, but this is doubtful. In Thue. I, 6, 
the xpwBvAos is the mode of arranging the hair, not a part of the hair, and 
the rérrvyes are the golden cicadae with which the ancient Athenians fast- 
ened the mass of hair gathered on the top of the head. The discussion is a 
reply to Hauser’s article (supra). 

Notes on Pyios and Sphacteria. — W. C. Compton and H. Awpry 
have discovered a difficult path along the face of the eastern cliff of Sphac- 
teria, which the Messenians may have used on their secret flanking move- 
ment against the besieged Spartans in 425 B.c. It satisfies fully the narra- 
tive in Thucydides IV, 36. They have also traced the probable course of 
the fortification erected by Demosthenes on Pylos. (J.H.S. X XVII, 1907, 
pp. 274-283; plan; 7 figs.) 

Throwing the Javelin. — In J.H.S. XXVII, 1907, pp. 249-273 (4 pls. ; 
16 figs.), E. N. GARDINER discusses the ancient use of the javelin and of the 
looped thong (amentum) by which it was thrown. Among the Greeks it 
was a light weapon of wood, used with a blunt end in practice and in the 
pentathlon, and with a broad leaf-shaped head for hunting. It was thrown 
from the ground for distance, and less frequently from horseback at a mark. 
As a weapon of war it belonged to the less advanced nations. The amentum, 
which increased the length of the throw from two to four times, was used 
everywhere in Europe, and came to the Romans rather from their northern 
and western neighbors than from the Greeks. Our information is derived 
chiefly from vase paintings, with some literary allusions. 

Kedadis.—In Rh. Mus. LXITI, 1907, p. 488, T. argues that 
is a roll and not a papyrus book, as Wilamowitz (Berl. Klassikertexte, V, 1, 
1907) has claimed. 

A Bronze Weight from Gela.— In Jh. Oecest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 127- 
140 (pl.), W. Kusrrscuexk discusses the bronze astragal from Gela with the 
inscription J.G.A, 513 (.G. XIV, 593), now in the Royal Museum of 
Vienna. It is a weight, and may be compared with bronze xypvxeia, in- 
scribed 8npdovov, which are probably weights, and the so-called coin weights 
of Acragas. From the weight, 926.5 g., it is perhaps four Sicilian or Italian 
litrae, or a double mina. 

Lvkopavrns. —In Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 133-136 (3 figs.), A. B. Cook 
connects the cvxopavrys with the common prophylactic gesture of Mediter- 
ranean lands, reproduced in many ancient and modern amulets. To thrust 
the thumb between the first and second fingers of the closed hand implied 
that the person against whom the gesture was made was bad. The gesture 
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is known as “ the fig,” and in this sense the ovxodavrys was a “shewer of 
the fig.” 

Aetos Prometheus. —In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 59-81, S. Reinacn dis- 
cusses first the two passages (Pindar, Ol. XIII, 21 f., Pliny, H.N. VII, 198) 
in which the Corinthians are said to have been the first to represent eagles 
on temples, and finally identifies the eagle with Prometheus. He shows 
that the eagle was associated with the sun by the Egyptians and other 
peoples, that the eagle was regarded as friendly to man and endowed with 
exceptional intelligence and forethought, and that to lim the theft of fire 
from the sun would naturally be attributed. The eagle (or eagle god) was 
fastened over doors or on walls by a stake driven th®ough his body and 
nails driven through his wings. When anthropomorphism replaced animal 
worship among the Greeks, the same treatment was allotted to Prometheus, 
and the eagle then became the bird which tormented the Titan. 

The Manuscript Fragment on the Acropolis.— The fragment of 
manuscript relating to the Acropolis, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds grec, 
1831 (Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pp. 30, 31; Jahn-Michaelis, Arz Athenarum, 
1901, p. 31), has been ascribed to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 99-102, J. Pstcuari finds that the entire manuscript is 
the work of two or three hands, and that this part is by the same hand as 
the first, which is dated in 1670. 

Letters from Greece by G. Perrot.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 140- 
147, is the first of a series of letters from Greece by GrorGes Perrot, 
which appeared in the Journal des Débats, May 18-June 13, 1907. This 
letter describes Epidaurus. The second letter (ibid. pp. 310-314) gives the 
writer’s impressions of Athens after an absence of thirty years and of Crete 
after an absence of fifty years. The third letter (ibid. pp. 314-320) is 
devoted to the recent discoveries in Crete, especially to the contents of the 
museum at Candia, and contains an enthusiastic appreciation of the Pre- 
hellenic civilization of the island. 

Greece and the Aegean Islands.—JIn an agreeably written book, 
containing much useful information for the traveller and interesting 
glimpses of modern Greece, but little or nothing of importance to the 
archaeologist, Paitie S. MARpEN describes Canea, Candia, Athens, the 
chief sites of interest in continental Greece, Delos, Samos, Cos, Lindus 
in Rhodes, and Thera, and, on the coast of Asia Minor, Branchidae and 
Cnidus. (Greece and the Aegean Islands, by Puttie 8. MarveEN. Boston, 
1907, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. xiv., 386 pp.; 48 ill. 8vo. $3.00 net.) 

Archaeological Bulletin.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 245-270 
(17 figs.), A. p—E Ripper publishes a ‘ Bulletin archéologique’ containing 
notices of twenty-eight recent articles dealing with Greek architecture, 
sculpture, vases, bronzes, and terra-cottas. Summaries of these articles 
have appeared in the JouRNAL. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Date of Vitruvius.—In Berl. Phil. W. 1907, cols. 1371-1376, 
1404-1407, 1439-1440, 1467-1472, 1499-1501, 1533-1536, 1563-1568, H. 
DEGERING concludes from an examination of the historical events and 
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the Roman buildings mentioned by Vitruvius, that his work was composed 
between 27 and 23 B.c. His discussion is chiefly directed against the views 
of Dietrich (Quaestionum Vitruvianarum specimen, 1906) that the work was 
composed before 31 B.c. and hastily revised for dedication to Augustus, 
but he also replies to Mortet’s arguments (A.J.A. XI, p. 228), and confirms 
in general Morgan’s conclusions (A.J.A. X, p. 459). 

Vitruvius and the Orientation of Temples.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, 
pp. 277-280, V. Morrer discusses Vitruvius, 1V, 5, 1, where the author 
directs that, if there be no hindrance, temples of the gods should face the 
west. Frontinus, in the second book De Limitibus (Lachmann and Rudorff, 
I, p. 28) mentions ancient authors who give the same precept, and Vitruvius, 
(VII, pref.) mentions works on architecture by Terentius Varro and Publius 
Septimius. Doubtless Vitruvius followed these earlier writers, adopting 
here, as elsewhere, views which were already old in his time. 

The Ara Pacis Augustae.— In Boll. Arte, 1907, x, pp. 1-16 (12 figs.), 
M. E. Cannizzaro discusses the plan of the Ara Pacis Augustae, describing 
with illustrations the results of the excavations of 1903. He places the 
entrance at the west, and on the east a garden or open unpaved place. The 
altar was surrounded on three sides by porticoes and fronted the great 
square containing the obelisk of Augustus. 

Stage Backgrounds. — At the March (1907) meeting of the Berlin 
Arch. Soc., O. Pucustern discussed a recent dissertation by the architect, 
G. von Cube, on the Pompeian wall paintings of the fourth style, which 
are supposed to represent theatre backgrounds (scenae fronies). His plans 
and reconstructions have shown that this supposition is correct. It is not 
clear either from paintings or ruins how persons back of the scenae frons 
were visible, as they clearly are in the pictures. (Arch. Anz., 1907, cols. 
408-410.) 


SCULPTURE 


The Statue of a Dioscurus from Baiae.—In Boll. Arte, 1907, xi, 
pp. 1-15 (pl.; 2 figs.), G. Cuttrera discusses a colossal marble statue of 
one of the Dioscuri, discovered at Baiae and now in the Naples Museum. 
The body resembles the doryphorus of Polyclitus, but the head with the 
pileus is of a distinctly later school. This type of the Dioscuri, of which 
there are several examples, is probably a Roman development, in default of 
a satisfactory Greek type of these divinities. It is a valuable example of 
the eclectic tendency of Roman art. 

A Portrait of the Rex Nemorensis.—In Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 194- 
197 (2 figs.), F. GRANGER publishes a double herm found at Nemi in 1885. 
The heads represent a bearded and a beardless man, with oak leaves around 
their necks, and with the ends of the mustaches of the bearded man formed 
of oak leaves. Horn-like projections on the brows are perhaps also foliage. 
It is possible that the two heads represent the rex nemorensis and his youth- 
ful assailant. 

The Augustus from Prima Porta. —In Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 470-472 
(fig.), G. LozscuckE maintains that the Augustus of Prima Porta is a copy 
of a bronze original, which was visible from all sides, and had reliefs also on 
the back of the cuirass. 

The Quadriga from Herculaneum. — In Boll. Arte, 1907, vi, pp. 1-12 
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(pl.; 12 figs.), E. Gasricr reports the discovery in the Naples Museum 
of many fragments of the bronze quadriga from Herculaneum, mentioned 
by Winckelmann. The large horse is the best-known piece, but among the 
fragments are the torso of the charioteer, probably Augustus, who stood 
erect, a garment over his left shoulder, the reins in his left hand, and a 
sceptre in his right, and also five statuettes from the front of the chariot, 
representing Apollo (Augustus), Juno (Livia), Venus, and the Dioscuri 
(Gaius and Lucius Caesar). See also S. Rernacn, R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 167, 
and A. SamBon, Le Musce, IV, 1907, pp. 303-308 (3 pls.). 

Roman Historical Reliefs. — In B.S.R. IV, 1907, pp. 227-276 (18 pls.; 
6 figs.), A. J. B. Wace studies four groups of Roman historical reliefs. 
Three of these studies have been already reported, namely, those on reliefs 
from Trajan’s Forum (A.J/.A. X, p. 461), a relief in the Palazzo Sacchetti 
(ibid.), and the frieze of the Arch of Constantine (ibid. p. 460). In the 
latter case only the reliefs representing the victory at the Pons Mulvius, 
and the siege of Verona are Constantinian; the other four are from a 
monument of Diocletian. The two reliefs from the Arco di Portogallo now 
in the Conservatori Museum are explained as the Apotheosis of Sabina, 
and the /audatio memoriae by Hadrian. They probably decorated a memorial 
column near the Ustrinum Antoninorum. 

The Portrait of a Lictor.— The bust in the Hermitage, No. 77, pub- 
lished in Arch. Zeit. 1875, Pl. ILI, is not a portrait of L. Licinius Lucullus 
or even of an admiral, but of a lictor. The relief at the base represents 
the blade of a lictor’s axe, and the costume is that of the lictors on the 
Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. (F. Hauser, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, 
pp. 153-156; 6 figs.) 

The Thensa Capitolina. — The bronze chariot (thensa) in the Conserva- 
tori Museum has been subjected to fresh examination by F. StaeuLrn in 
Rim. Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 332-386 (2 pls.; 12 figs.). He assigns it to the 
end of the second century A.p. 

A Sarcophagus with the Story of Aeneas. — In Rim. Mitt. X XI, 1906, 
pp- 289-306, 398-402 (2 pls.; 5 figs.), G. E. Rizzo discusses the fragmentary 
sarcophagus of the second century A.p., with reliefs from the Aeneas legend, 
discovered at Torre Nuova in the Campagna (A.J.A. XI, p. 102). 

Mint or Millstone? — The relief in Rome, explained by Mowat (see 
A.J.A. XII, p. 106) and Pansa (Rim. Mitt. XXII, pp. 198-206) as repre- 
senting coiners at work, is discussed in Berl. Phil. W. 1907, cols. 1311-1312 
by R. ENGeLMANN. He concludes that it represents slaves fashioning an 
upper millstone, while the master prepares to fit the iron pin into the 
finished lower stone. 

An Ivory Statuette.—In the British Museum is an ivory statuette, 
representing with unsparing realism a hunchback, suffering from Pott’s 
disease. Its style agrees well with the minute detail observable in the 
portraits of the period shortly after Alexander Severus. (A. H.S. YEAMEs, 
B.S.R. IV, 1907, pp. 277-282; 2 figs.) 

A Portrait of Maximin. — In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 8-17 (2 pls.; 
2 figs.), A. FURTWANGLER publishes a bronze bust (Fig. 2) in the Anti- 
quarium at Munich, in which he recognizes a remarkably fine and indi- 
vidual portrait of the Emperor Maximin (235-238 a.p.). The bust is one of 
a series of seven, six of which are sixteenth century imitations of antique 
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works. The back of the head was never cast, 
and the bust seems intended for insertion in a 
statue. Noteworthy are remains of red on the 
lips, and it is probable that the eyes were also 
colored. 

The Reliefs on the Arch of Constantine. 
—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 55-61, A. 
Monaci argues that the round caps worn by 
the prisoners in the relief on the west side of 
the Arch of Constantine indicate that they are 
Jews. Hence the relief refers to Constantine’s 
victory over Licinius (323 a.p.), which gave him 
Palestine and the Orient. If this is so, the 
reliefs on this side were added after the erection 
of the arch (312 a.p.), probably at the emperor’s 
vicennalia. This view is confirmed by the awk- 
ward insertion of these reliefs. The absence 
of the labarum from the standards confirms the 
view that for some time it was borne only by the emperor’s bodyguard. 


Figure 2. — Portrait 
OF MAXIMIN. 


PAINTINGS 


A Children’s Festival.—In Arch. Rel. X, 1907, pp. 560-562 (3 pls.), 
M. Rostowzew calls attention to paintings discovered early in the eigh- 
teenth century on the Caelian in Rome. The ceiling of a room and two 
lunettes show in part representations of children merrily celebrating on 
land and water a spring festival, often in direct connection with cult 
statues. 

A Mosaic at Ostia.— In the vestibule of the augusteum of the barracks 
of the vigiles at Ostia is a mosaic (Fig. 3) representing the sacrifice of a 


Ficure 8.— Mosaic at 


bull. Discovered in 1889, it is published in Mel. Arch. Hist. XXVIT, 1907, 
pp. 227-241 (2 pls.) by J. Carcoprtrno, who interprets the scene as a sacrifice 
in honor of the emperor, probably in the presence of the subpraefectus. It 
is probably a work of the time of Hadrian, when the barracks seem to 
have been established. 


“>, 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Messapian Inscriptions.— The Messapian inscriptions in southern 
Italy have been examined by J. P. Droop, who has seen eighty-eight, 
though many previously published have disappeared. About one-third 
seem to be forgeries. In B.S.A, XII, pp. 136-150 (31 facsimiles), he pub- 
lishes the new inscriptions, comments on known documents, and adds a full 
bibliography. 

Inscriptions in Italian Dialects.—In Rh. Mus. LXII, 1907, pp. 550- 
554, F. WreeGe publishes three Oscan and one Messapian inscription, all 
very short. The first is on a patera and reads ca | spuriieis culefnam or 
Ca(ius ?) Spurii culignam (sc. dedicavit ?), thus adding another example of 
a vase name inscribed on a vase. Jbid. pp. 554-558, F. Bicux Ler publishes 
a lead plate in the museum at Bonn, containing a devotio in a mixture of 
Latin and Oscan. 

The Records of the Arval Brothers. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, 
Beiblatt, cols. 33-36, E. GroaG, by a study of the persons named in the 
records of the Arval Brothers, C./.L. VI, 2032 and 32349 (= 2035), fixes 
the former in 44 a.p. and the latter in 41, 43, or 45 a.p. 

A Dedication to Teutates. — In R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, pp. 265-267 (pl.; 
fig.), J. Carcoprno discusses the dedication to Teutates (C./.L. VI, 31182) 
found in 1885 near the Archi Celimontani and now at 11 Via Balbo in’ 
Rome. 

The Inscription on Trajan’s Column.—In R. Stor. Ant. XI, 1907, 
pp. 475-490, G. Costa attacks sharply Boni’s translation of the inscription 
on Trajan’s column (A.J.A. XI, p. 474), and insists that the old interpreta- 
tion alone is possible. The mons rose by the temple of Trajan and the east 
side of the Basilica Ulpia. ‘The author condemns Boni’s attempt to connect 
a relief in the Arch of Constantine’with Dante’s story of Trajan and the 
widow, and also his theory of the tribunal Traiani in the Forum. 

The Praefectus Praetorio Furius Victorinus.—In Ausonia IT, 1907, 
pp. 67-76, Cu. Hiitsen shows that a suspected inscription (C./.L. II, 396*; 
V, 648*; VI, 1937*; XIV, 440*) is not a forgery of Ligorio, who only com- 
pleted ignorantly a fragmentary text containing the cursus honorum of Fu- 
rius Victorinus, who also appears in a Greek inscription from Tyre (B. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. 1901, pp. 228, 322). He was praefectus praetorio under Marcus 
Aurelius in 166-167 a.p. 

A Latin Inscription from Thessaly. —In ’Apy. 1907, pp. 61-64 
(fig.) S. Bases discusses a votive inscription from Larissa published by 
G. "Ed. 1905, p. 209 (A.J.A. X, p. 349). 


COINS 


Italic Aes Grave. — A. Samson combats the theory that certain coins 
of the aes grave without inscription emanated from a mint at Capua, and 
would assign them to Latium adiectum, Samnium, and the country of the 
Ausonii, Aurunci, Sidicini, and Arpani. There was an artistic movement 
among these peoples which gave rise to the types of the Italic as of the 
third century B.c. A branch Roman mint at Capua never existed, and 
Livy’s account (VII, 31-32) of the subjection of Capua to Rome in 343 B:c. 
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is erroneous and inconsistent. The coins with the legends ROMANO and 
ROMA are due to the quickening of trade with Samnium and Apulia, and 
the attribution of such coins to the years 303 to 270 B.c. is supported by 
arguments from types and from the locality of finds. The didrachm with 
the youthful head of Janus is assigned to the year 269 B.c.; the aureus with 
the reverse type of the Italic alliance to ca. 265 B.c., the reference being 
to the Italic unity under the hegemony of Rome. (R. Jtal. Num. XX, 1907, 


Notable Forgeries of Early Roman Coinage. — An article by Dr. E. J. 
HAEBERLIN in Z. Num. XXVI, 1907, pp. 145-160 deserves the especial 
attention of all collectors and students of Roman coins. In R. Jtal. Num. 
XIX, 1906, pp. 143-150 (2 pls.), F. Gneechi published a new type of bronze 
“bar” (aes signatum), in three specimens, which he had recently acquired, 
together with two tripondii, professedly from the same find. With these 
pieces were also discovered a dupondius, some asses, and a considerable 
quantity of aes rude. None of these was Sig. Gnecchi able to acquire. 
The bar had on one side the familiar Roman galley prow, and on the other 
a pitcher with foot, high handle, and folded nose Dr. Haeberlin after 
careful examination pronounces all these pieces indubitable forgeries. He 
also condemns a decussis acquired by Sig. Gnecchi from another source 
(only three known decusses are genuine; one in the British Museum, one 
in the Museo Kircheriano, and one owned by Sig. Gnecchi that was found 
at Rome in May, 1887). Dr. Haeberlin’s analytic criticism may serve as an 
instructive model for students. He urges the new danger that besets col- 
lectors in the extension of forgery into this field, and the need of full pub- 
lication, with names, of all attempts to market such pieces. He offers to 
pass upon the genuineness of all pieces of early Roman coinage of these 
classes that may be submitted to him. 

Haeberlin on Earliest Roman Coinage.—In Num. Chron. 1907, pp. 
111-120, G. F. H[1LL] gives a useful summary, without criticism, of the 
theories set forth by E. J. HAEBERLIN in Systematik des diltesten riimischen 
Miinzwesens (Berlin, 1905). 

Hoard of Roman Republican Denarii.— A hoard of (with certain 
reductions) 123 Roman republican denarii, found in the vicinity of Rome, 
is described in detail by the possessor, L. Correra, in R. Ital. Num. XX, 
1907, pp. 211-214. Most of the coins are in exceedingly fresh state, and 
fall within Nos. 2-76 of the Mommsen-Blacas classification. The hoard is 
apparently the most ancient of all methodically examined and published 
during the last hundred years. 

Roman Coins of Aurichalcum. —In R. Ital. Num. XX., 1907, pp. 
189-210 (table), G. Darrari sets forth a new theory concerning Roman 
imperial coins of aurichalcum, in their relations of value to those of copper, 
and concerning the monetary systems of Augustus and Nero. He holds 
that all this coinage rested upon considerations of true metallic value, and 
his fina] conclusions are: (1) the relation of value between aurichalcum and 
copper is not 12:6, nor 12:7, but 12:9; (2) coins of aurichalcum are of 
higher value than corresponding coins of copper; (3) the coinage systems 
of Augustus and Nero are not semiuncial; (4) the imperial copper coins 
usually called semis and quadrans are instead, libella, sembella, and terruncius; 
(5) the marks | and II found on so-called asses and dupondii merely express 
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“one unit ” and “ two units” (of the denarius), and the coins that bear them 
are unciae and sextantes. 

New Roman Coins. —In R. Jtal. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 171-188 (2 pls.; 
2 cuts), Fr. GNeccut describes seventy-two new Roman coins that have 
come into his possession during the last three years. A considerable 
number of them are medallions. 

Roman Imperial Coins without Imperial Effigy. — Cohen attributed 
all coins without the imperial effigy, that from the fabric appeared to be of 
the early empire, to the reign of Domitian, and those of the later empire to 
that of Julian the Apostate. L. LArrrancutr argues from points of style 
that this latter class must be attributed rather to the period of the war 
between Licinius and Constantine, toward the end of the year 323 a.v. (R. 
Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 49-53; pl.) 

Gods and Heroes on Roman Imperial Coinage. — Fr. GNeccnr gives 
a list of the various gods, demigods, heroes, and other abstractions figured 
on Roman imperial coins, with statistical tables showing what deities were 
thus honored by each emperor, and in what guise and under what epithet 
each appears, the whole forming a convenient summary of the subject. (2. 
Ital. Num. XTX, 1906, pp. 459-482 ; 8 pls.) 

Unilateral Roman Bronzes.— A class of Roman bronzes has one side 
struck as usual, but the other plain, without any signs of working. Several 
specimens are described by Fr. Gneccur in R. Jtal. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 
32-44 (2 pls.). They are of different moduli, and are probably trial-proofs. 
Some are even “ proofs before letters.” Another class, of which twenty-two 
specimens, from Hadrian to Commodus, are described, is of pieces chiefly 
of medallion size and relief, only a few being of first-bronze size, and these 
of a period when medallions were not issued. The reverse is unstruck, and 
generally convex, rounded off at the edge; rarely it is concave, with a 
moulding cut around the edge. These are probably model portraits of the 
imperial personages furnished by the central authorities to the various 
branch mints, or perhaps portraits for general circulation, like modern 
miniatures and photographs. 

Restruck Coins and Coins of Duplicated Type.— The coins of 
Postumus struck over old coins are not mint-proofs, but merely a barbarous 
mintage. Coins (mostly of the period from Hadrian to Commodus) in 
which the head of the same emperor appears on both sides, with or without 
the same legend, are true coins, like those in which different heads appear 
on the respective sides (Hadrian and Sabina, Antoninus and Faustina, etc.). 
The custom of repeating types on either side of the same coin is old; cf. the 
republican denarii of Appuleius Saturninus. Sometimes two reverse types, 
alike or different, are found on opposite sides of the same coins. These are 
mere errors of the mint. (Fr. Gneccut, R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 44-47.) 

Roman Aurei of the Alexandrian Mint.— From considerations of 
style L. LAFFRANCHI assigns definitely to the Alexandrian mint certain aurei 
of Vespasian, Titus, Carus, Carinus, Diocletian, and Maximian Hercules. 
(R. Ital. Num. XX, pp. 394-399 ; pl.) 

Marcia and Commodus. — The female head appearing with the head 
of Commodus on certain of his bronze medallions cannot be that of his 
favorite, Marcia, but is clearly a head of Roma. (Fr. Gneccut, R. Ital. 
Num. XX, 1907, pp. 379 f.) 
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Forged Coins of Macrianus Senior and of Saturninus.—The so- 
called unique aureus of Macrianus Senior in the British Museum is a shame- 
less forgery, showing the traces of the tool of the engraver who worked it 
over from another coin. Style and lettering also betray forgery. Further- 
more, Macrianus never was emperor, and therefore never issued coins. Two 
so-called aurei of Saturninus (the only specimens known), one in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum at New York, the other in the Cabinet des Médailles at 
Paris, are similar forgeries. Saturninus probably never existed. (L. Lar- 
FRANCHI, R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 381-400; pl.) 

Coinage of Carausius.—In Num. Chron. 1907, Parts I-III (15 pls.), 
Percy H. Wess begins, but does not complete, a historical sketch of the 
reign of the emperor Carausius, and an exhaustive account of his coinage. 

The Reign of Martinianus.— L. LAFFRANCHI corrects the statements 
of the ancient historians about the reign of Martinianus, and argues on 
evidence from coins that Martinianus rebelled against Licinius, assumed the 
purple for a few days at Nicomedia in 318 a.p., and was recognized by the 
neighboring city of Cyzicus. (R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 54-60; table; 
pl.) 

Later Roman Coinage.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp 105-109, 
J. Maurice discusses the dates and the distribution of the coinage of the 
time of Diocletian and Constantine. Diocletian, about 296-297 a.p., issued 
the aureus (,5 of a pound), argenteus minutulus, and two bronzes, a large 
follis and a small denarius communis. In 309 Constantine issued the gold 
solidus (3 of a pound), in 314 the bronze nummus centenionalis, and in 324 
the new silver coins, miliarense and siliqua. Between 309 and 324 there 
were two monetary systems in the empire, but that of Constantine, spread- 
ing with his conquests from west to east, superseded that established by 
Diocletian. The gradual reduction in the weight of the coins is also traced. 

Coins of the Constantinian Epoch. —G. Dartranri classifies in R. Jtal. 
Num. XIX, 1906, pp. 483-510 (pl.), according to chronological series, the 
coins issued from the mints of Aquileia and of Arelas during the period of 
Constantine. 

Decorative Use of Roman Medallions.— Roman medallions were 
doubtless specially issued for commemorative purposes, or for gifts, though 
later they sometimes passed into general circulation. Turned from legiti- 
mate use, they served various decorative purposes, as ornaments, game- 
counters, covers of mirror-boxes, and the like. For these purposes the 
reverse was often cut or ground off. True medallions were probably not 
used on military standards, for which they would have been too small, nor 
yet to adorn horse-trappings, for which unofficial stamps appear to have 
been employed. (Fr. Gneccut, R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 27-31; pl.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Barly Iron Age in Southern Italy. —In B.S.R. IV, 1907, pp. 
283-296 (map), T. E. Peer examines the development of the early iron 
age in southern Italy, and concludes that while at the end of the bronze 
age the Italici were established near Tarentum, the iron age in the south is 
only indirectly due to their influence combined with that of the Greeks and 
in some cases of the Sicilians. 
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The Exploration of Magna Graecia.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 
31-42, F. PELLATI points out the importance of a thorough archaeological 
exploration of Magna Graecia, and gives a brief account of the chief points 
where Greek remains have been found, especially Tarentum, Metapontuin, 
Epizephyrian Locris, and the valley of the Crathis, where the site of Sybaris 
still awaits discovery. 

Bibliography of Herculaneum. — In Boll. Arte, 1907, vii, pp. 23-25, 
E. Gasrici publishes a list of works relating to Herculaneum, arranged 
chronologically. Few articles in periodicals are included. 

Gela. — The excavations at Gela from 1900-1905 have been described in 
great detail by P. Orsrt in Mon. Ant. XVII, and separately. After a brief 
introduction treating of the topography and history of the city and its ruins, 
as well as the prehistoric remains, the excavations are treated under five 
heads: (1) The archaic cemeteries (cols. 31-268). Inhumation is much 
more common, though there are a number of cases of cremation. Over 500 
graves are described, belonging to the seventh and sixth centuries. (2) The 
cemeteries of the fifth century (cols. 269-536),.containing about 250 graves, 
of which about one-quarter show cremation. The vases are numerous and 
often important, and there are also some good sarcophagi, one of which has 
quarter columns worked in the inner corners. (3) Various minor excava- 
tions (cols. 537-546). (4) Places of worship (cols. 547-730), including a 
badly ruined temple of the fifth century, a site.dedicated to Antiphemus, 
and especially a suburban sanctuary at Bitalemi, possibly sacred to Demeter 
and Kore, where was found a mass of vases and terra-cottas, including some 
of a woman carrying a child, dating from the early seventh to the middle 
of the fifth century. (5) Various sites in the neighborhood and Monte 
Lungo (cols. 731-752). (P. Ors1, Gela, Scavi del 1900-1905. Rome, 1906, 
Accademia dei Lincei. 766 cols.; 56 pls. in portfolio; 566 figs. 4to.) 

Tarentum.— The importance of Tarentum in art, and hence in the de- 
velopment of Greek influence in Italy, is discussed in B. Mus. F. A. 1907, 
pp. 65-69 (6 figs.), by S. N. D[eane}], with illustrations from the coins and 
terra-cottas belonging to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna.—In B.S.R. IV, 
1907, pp. 1-160 (3 maps; 15 pls.; fig.), T. AsuBy publishes the first section 
of the third part of his studies on the classical topography of the Campagna 
(A.J.A. X, p. 464). In this paper he examines the course of the Via 
Latina, with a full account of ancient remains, monuments, and inscriptions 
discovered along its course to a point a little beyond the tenth milestone. 
The lesser roads between the Via Labicana and the Via Latina, and the 
branches of the latter, are also described. 

Montes and Colles.—In Cl. Phil. IT, pp. 463-464, S. B. PLatner dis- 
cusses seven literary passages which appear to be exceptions to the tradi- 
tional distinction between the montes and colles of Rome, and concludes that 
they present no serious difficulties. 

The Sanctuary of the Dea Nortia.—In Mon. Ant. XVI, 1906, cols. 
169-240 (48 figs.), E. Gasrict describes in great detail the excavation near 
Bolsena in 1904 of a sacred enclosure (A.J.A. XI, p. 98), which is probably 
the sacellum of the Dea Nortia, the great goddess of the Volsinii. 

The Romans in Northern Italy and Dalmatia. —In the Nation, 1907, 
May 30, August 8, September 5, December 5, A. L. FrorHinGHam describes 
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the remains of the work of Augustus in northern Italy and Istria. In Italy 
Augustus held the Alpine passes by fortified posts at the head and foot of 
the valleys. These posts were Turin and Susa, Ivrea and Aosta, Verona and 
Trent, and Aquileia and Emona. Remains of Augustan monuments at 
Turin, Susa, Aosta, and Verona, especially gates and arches, are noted in 
detail. It is argued that Verona was made a colony ca. 25-20 n.c., later 
than Turin (before 27 B.c.), and that the arch of the Gavii was the Colonial 
Arch. Before taking up his Italian policy, Augustus fortified Salona, and 
developed carefully communication from Dalmatia to Aquileia, and along 
the inland routes to the Danube. 

A Portrait of Augustus.— The Aachen cameo of Augustus is the sub- 
ject of a brief study by A. FurTwANGLER in Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 189-192 
(pl.), who considers it one of the best portraits of the emperor, — probably 
the work of one of Dioscurides’ sons. 

Dona Militaria.— An exhaustive study of dona militaria by P. STEINER 
appears in Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 1-98 (4 pls. ; 30 figs.) and pp. 454-459 (3 figs.). 
The ancient authorities are discussed, the representations on monuments col- 
lected and described, and the inscriptional evidence classified and explained. 
The second article considers two reliefs built into the church of the Panagia 
Gorgopiko (Little Metropolitan) at Athens (cf. A.J.A. XI, p. 214). 

The Origin of the Pilum.—In R. Arch. IX, 1907, pp. 425-435 (4 figs.), 
and X, 1907, pp. 125-136 (4 figs.), and pp. 226-244 (fig.), A. J. Rernacu 
continues (see A.J.A. XI, 1907, p. 475) his discussion of the origin of the 
pilum. In ancient, as in modern, times, other spears, e.g. the gaesum, the 
hasta, the saunium, have been more or less confused with the pilum. The 
Roman origin of the pilum is rejected. It was not originally Celtic, and the 
arguments for its Etruscan origin have little weight. The Sabines are 
mentioned as its originators only by those who wish to connect the pilum 
with early times at Rome, except when a confusion exists between Sabines 
and Samnites. The Romans borrowed the pilum, as well as the sculum, and 
the manipular arrangement of troops, from the Samnites about the end of 
the fourth, or beginning of the third, century B.c. 

The Cult of Caelestis.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 21-35, H. Frere 
discusses the cult of the goddess Caelestis, which was especially popular in 
the third century A.p., and is mentioned by various writers and in inscrip- 
tions. Two inscriptions, one from Rome (Not. Scav. 1892, p. 407, Rim. Mitt. 
VIII, 1894, p. 288, etc.), and one from Timgad, are published. The cult 
was in the hands of acollegium. There were priests and priestesses, a prin- 
ceps sacerdotium, and priests primi and secundi loci; also canistrarii and 
canistrariae, sacrati and sacratae. The names recorded indicate that the 
priests and priestesses were citizens, though not of the highest class, while 
the others were slaves. 

Instrumental Music in the Roman Age. — A brief description of the 
musical instruments and musical scales in use in Graeco-Roman times is 
given by J. W. Tittyarp in J.H.S. XXVII, 1907, pp. 160-189. In addition 
to the familiar lyre, flutes, and cithar, there were various kinds of small 
harps (sambuca), and guitar-like instruments (pandura). The pan’s-pipe, 
made from sections of cane of different lengths, occurred in many forms, 
and was developing into an organ, even in ancient times. 
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SPAIN 


The Excavations at Osuna. — The detailed report of the excavations 
at Osuna in 1903 (A.J.A. IX, p. 124), by A. EnGet and P. Paris is pub- 
lished in Arch. Miss. XIII, pp. 357-491 (40 pls.). In addition to a detailed 
account of the excavations, the report contains a brief history of the Iberian 
Ursa, and of the previous discoveries on the site. 

Prehistoric Remains in the Baleares.—In Z. Ethn. XXXIX, 1907, 
pp. 567-634 (73 figs.), A. BezzENBERGER describes the prehistoric remains 
in the Baleares. A brief review of the objects belonging to the stone and 
early bronze ages, some of which show traces of Mycenaean influence, is 
followed by arguments to prove that the “ Talayots,” like the Nuraghi of 
Sardinia, were forts for refuge rather than tombs or temples. The greater 
part of the paper is an account of visits to a number of “ Talayots,” and other 
monuments, including some not described by Cartailhac in Monuments 
primitifs des iles Baleares, Toulouse, 1902. 

Italica.—In Le Musce, IV, 1907, pp. 247-252 (pl.), H. Guerin de- 
scribes a visit to Italica near Seville. Little remains except the amphi- 
theatre, for the ruins have long been used as a quarry, and the works of art, 
including a fine statue of Artemis, are for the most part in Seville. 


FRANCE 


The Greeks in Southern Gaul. — In continuation of his studies on the 
Greeks in southern Gaul (A.J.A. XI, p. 231), E. Maass examines in Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 85-117 (6 figs.), the Jupiter column discovered 
at Mainz in 1905, which, he argues, was erected by Roman citizens from 
Arelate (Arles). The reliefs show distinctly that it is a gift of citizens of a 
Greek (Doric) city in Provence. The survival at Arles of Graeco-Roman, 
not Celtic, beliefs in the fifth century a.p. and in later Christian festivals 
is discussed in connection with citations from Caesarius and Eligius. 

The Reliefs of Roman Gaul. — In the Collection de Documents inedits sur 
l’ Histoire de France, the French Ministry of Public Instruction has included 
a complete collection of the reliefs in stone from Roman Gaul prepared 
by E. Espkranpiev. The first of the five volumes of which this very 
important work will probably consist, contains the monuments of the Mari- 
time and Cottian Alps, Corsica, and the Narbonnaise, including a few pieces 
in Italian territory. The arrangement is geographical. Under each place 
is a brief bibliography of works relating to its antiquities. The text is 
short, but each of the 835 monuments is illustrated, sometitmes by several 
figures. A note in R. Et. Ane. IX, 1907, p. 356, by C. JuLLIAN states that 
a supplement to Volume I will contain all the statues and busts from this 
district, and that such works are to be included in the later volumes. 
(E. Espéranprev, Recueil Général des Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule Romaine, 
Paris, 1907, Imprimerie Nationale. 489 pp.; numerous illustrations. 4to.) 

Gallic Symbolism.— The collection of Gallo-Roman reliefs, published 
by E. Espérandieu (see above), seems to show that the earlier Gallic sym- 
bolism, as seen, e.g., in the hammer, the wheel, the vase, and such signs as 
the svastika (Ligurian) or S, did not yield entirely to Graeco-Roman influ- 
ence, and even revived under the influence of foreign cults in the third 
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century. It seems possible that these old signs were also adapted to Chris- 
tian uses. (C. Junin, R. Et. Anc. 1X, 1907, pp. 351-356.) 

Scenes from the Life of Heracles. — A lost Gallo-Roman relief from 
Bordeaux was interpreted in 1774 by Venuti as connected with the cult of 
Hygeia. In R. Et. Anc. TX, 1907, pp. 359-362 (fig.), J. DécueLetre points 
out that it really contained three scenes from the life of Heracles; in the 
centre the bringing of the Erymanthian boar to Eurystheus, at the right 
the Hesperides, and at the left Heracles resting in Olympus. 

Dis Pater-Cernunnos and Terra Mater.—In R. Et. Anc. 1X, 1907, 
pp. 364-368 (fig.), G. Gassres suggests that the altar of Saintes (R. Arch. 
XVII, 1880, p. 337) shows Dis Pater and Terra Mater together, as the great 
male and female deities. The god (Dis Pater-Cernunnos) with the horns 
of a stag is the great god of the Celtic hunters, associated naturally with the 
great earth-goddess. Cernunnos only later becomes a god of fountains or 
streams. 

The Altar of the Nautae Parisiaci.—In R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, pp. 
263-264 (4 pls.; fig.), De Pacutére and C. JuLuian argue that the reliefs 
on the altar of the nautae Parisiaci (A.J.A. XI, p. 477) represent a Gallic 
religious ceremony, in which the nautae, like the Roman Salii, wear an 
ancient military costume. The ceremony is performed in honor of Tiberius 
and Jupiter, and the offering is an enormous torques. Tiberius himself with 
two of his suite is represented on the right of the scene. 

Two French Collectors.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVI, 1906, pp. 294— 
330 (2 figs.), A. HERon DE VILLEFOssE discusses two collectors of the south 
of France, Pierre Augustin Guys (1720-99) of Marseilles, and Francois 
Sallier (1767-1831) of Aix en Provence. The former during many journeys 
in the Levant collected a number of statues, reliefs, and inscriptions, among 
them a Latin inscription from Alexandria (C.J.Z. XII, 406; III, 12047) 
now at Avignon. There were several valuable private collections in Mar- 
seilles at the end of the eighteenth century. Sallier gathered a valuable 
collection of paintings and antiques, which was for the most part scattered 
without record after his death. He sold to the Louvre the statue of a 
Roman matron (Clarac, 2590, 308) formerly in the collection of Guys, an 
altar from Delos (Clarac, 156, 121), and two Egyptian sculptures... Other 
works from his collection are in the museum of Aix. 

Documents concerning Frédéric de Clarac.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, 
pp. 304-309, S. Rernacu publishes some records of baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths of Clarac’s ancestors and some letters relating to the publication of 
the Musee de Sculpture. 

Gallo-Roman Chronicle.—In R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, pp. 269-273 
(2 figs.), C. JuLL1an continues his ‘Chronique Gallo-Romain,’ in which 
he notes briefly numerous recent publications and discoveries. Alesia occu- 
pies the first place, and there are also notes on Numantia, the Iberian pot- 
tery and language, Cernunnos, etc. Ibid. pp. 369-375 (fig.), these notes are 
continued. As Matrona was the name of the Marne, and Matra of the 
Moder, it is possible that in dedications Matres and Matronae are merely 
adaptations of Gallic terms rather than true Latin words. 
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GERMANY 


The Battle with Ariovistus. — At the February (1907) meeting of the 
Berlin Arch. Soc., R. OEHLER reported the success of C. Winkler’s search 
for the exact site of the battle of Caesar with Ariovistus in 58 B.c. It has 
now been clearly identified at a place near Epfing, in Lower Alsace, the 
larger Roman camp being on a spur of the Vosges Mountains called the 
Afterberg. The accuracy of Caesar’s account is fully established by details. 
The matter is more fully treated in Winkler’s book, Der Cdsar-A riovistische 
Kamp/fplatz, Miilhausen i. E., 1907. (Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 234-236.) 

Aliso. — In Berl. Phil. W. 1907, cols. 986-990, H. NOérHE reviews, on the 
basis of Prein’s book, Aliso bei Oberaden (1906), and the Nachtrag (1907), 
the discoveries on “ Burg Else” near Oberaden, which have shown the exist- 
ence of a large Roman fort defended by a ditch and mound strengthened 
by palisades. He regards it as certain that this is Aliso, while Haltern is 
the castellum Lupiae flumini adpositum. 

The Shop of a Cloth Merchant. — The seventeenth-century engraving 
(1670) reproduced by J. W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1902, p. 36, as a repre- 
sentation of an ancient library, is quite differently interpreted by A. Brinx- 
MANN in Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 461-469 (pl.; 3 figs.). The original, a Roman 
relief at Neumagen on the Mosel, has disappeared, but is now explained as 
representing not a library, but the shop of a cloth-merchant. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Legionary Camp at Troesmis. —In Klio, VII, 1907, pp. 455-457, 
B. Firow argues that the legionary camp at Troesmis was probably estab- 
lished by Trajan, when Oescus was made a colony, rather than by Domitian. 

Symbols on Pannonian Tombstones. — A number of Pannonian monu- 
ments in the Hungarian National Museum bear what looks like a half cir- 
cle and beneath this two figures that resemble carpenters’ try-squares. In 
Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 412-421, E. Maunter holds that the half circle is 
meant for a crescent moon, and that the rectangular figures are meant for 
the doors of the horizon through which the moon rises; so that the whole 
ornament is designed to be a symbol of resurrection. 

Etruscan Influence in Central Europe. — Material for the study of 
Etruscan influence in Central Europe is furnished by K. Hapaczex in 
Rim. Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 387-393 (28 figs.). The objects of adornment 
discussed are in the National Museum at Budapest. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The “Garden Tomb.” —In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 1907, pp. 229-234, 
R. A. S. MAcCALISTER shows that there is no good archaeological evidence 
in favor of the identification of El-Edhemiyeh or the skull-hill, north of the 
Damascus Gate of Jerusalem, with the place of the crucifixion; that the 
so-called garden tomb is of a type that did not exist earlier than 300 a.p., 
and that it was not closed by a rolling stone such as is described in the 
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Gospel narrative, but by a bolted door, as is shown by sockets for bolts and 
hinges still remaining in the jambs. 

The Church of Constantine.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 1907, pp. 
215-220, A. W. CRawLey-BorEvey maintains that the present Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem does not stand upon the site of Constan- 
tine’s Basilica, but upon the site where Christians were permitted to build 
by the Mohammedan conquerors. 

The Church of St. Stephen. —In R. Bibl. XIV, 1907, p. 474, H. Vin- 
CENT discusses the Greek inscription said to indicate the site of the church 
of St. Stephen (A.J/.A. XI, p. 346). This inscription was found at Beer- 
sheba and offered for sale in Jerusalem in 1904. There is absolutely no 
trace of a Byzantine church on the site proposed, and the identification is as 
gratuitous as that of the “prison of Christ” (A.J.A. XI, pp. 80, 346) and 
the “Bath of the Virgin” near Bab Sitty Mariam, recently shown to 
pilgrims. 

The Date of the Monastery at Sinai.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 
327-334, H. GreGcorre publishes three inscriptions on beams of the roof of 
the monastery at Mt. Sinai, which in connection with an epitaph from 
Beersheba (R. Bibl. XII, 1903, p. 279) show that the monastery was finished 
between 548 and 562 a.p. 

Coptic Bone Figures. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXITX, 1907, pp. 218-220 (3 pls.), 
C. L. Woo. ey discusses a series of small Coptic bone figures which have 
been commonly supposed to be dolls, or possibly idols. He traces their 
development from a female figure into a cross, and concludes that they 
were originally fertility amulets used by the lower classes, which were 
gradually transformed into the new form in order to make it possible to 
retain them under the Christian religion. 

Egypt and Eastern Pottery.— A. J. BuTier, discussing the use of 
lustre and of wall tiles in Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 221-226, finds that the 
art of painting in lustre and the use of wall tiles originated in Egypt and 
thence spread into Syria, the earliest extant example being in the Dome of 
the Rock, 1027 a.p. A. Van ve Put, ibid. XI, 1907, pp. 391-392, cites, in 
favor of an earlier Syrian origin, sources quoted in Saladin’s Monuments his- 
toriques de la Tunisce ; La Mosquée de Sidi-Okba & Kairouan, to the effect that 
when Ibrahim el Aghlab enlarged the great mosque at Kairouan in 894 a.p., 
he ornamented the wall above the mihrab with tiles enamelled and painted 
in lustre, some of which were procured from Bagdad, and some made on the 
spot by a Bagdad potter. In reply Burier (ibid. XII, 1907, pp. 48-49) 
points out that these authorities are late, while Al Bakri, writing in the 
eleventh century, makes no mention of tiles in describing the mosque at 
Kairouan. The style shows that the tiles are as late as the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This reply is accepted by Van pr Put, ibid. XII, 1907, p. 107. 

The Architecture of the Abassides in the Ninth Century. — In 
R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 1-18 (13 figs.), General pz Beye describes the Abas- 
side ruins of Samara, 90 km. north of Bagdad, and its neighborhood. The 
ruins are the mosque of Samara, the mosque of Aboudolaf, the Arab palace 
Dar el Khalif, the palace El Gouer, the castle of El] Aschik. The minarets 
of Samara and Aboudolaf are spiral (helicoid), and recall the Babylonian 
Ziggurats. Pointed arches and multifoil window arches presage the later 
development of Mohammedan architecture. The same material is pub- 
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lished in Prome et Samara, voyage archéologique en Birmanie et en Meésopo- 
tamie (Paris, 1907, Leroux), pp. 111-137. 

Saracenic Metal Work. — In B. Meir. Mus. 1907, pp. 151-153 (4 figs.), 
A. M. S. discusses the Saracenic brass and copper vessels inlaid with silver, 
produced at Mosul in the thirteenth century, and later in Egypt, Syria, and 
Central Asia. A number of fine specimens are in the Metropolitan Museum. 

The Title "Erapxos Pépns.— In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 321-327, 334, 
H. Greécorre collects evidence to show that the title érapyos Poyns on 
certain Byzantine glass weights belongs to the prefect of Constantinople, 
and that some of the names on these weights are also found in literary 
sources. 

Inscriptions from Tegea.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 378-381, N. A. 
Bees republishes with a brief commentary three Christian epitaphs from 
the neighborhood of Tegea. 

Monemvasia. — A sketch of the history of the natural stronghold of 
Monemvasia on the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century is given in J.H.S. XXVII, 1907, pp. 229-240 (2 pls.; 
4 figs.), by W. Mitter. The inhabitants from the strength of their position 
and from the value of the trade in Malmsey wine, which they controlled, 
were practically independent, and during the greater part of the Norman, 
Frankish, Latin, and Turkish supremacies in Greece, they chose their own 
rulers. In 1540, the Venetians, after eighty years of possession, handed 
over this city and Nauplia to the Turks, and the inhabitants were scattered 
to Crete, Cyprus, and elsewhere. The Venetian period has left many traces 
in the architecture and decoration. 

Reliquaries. — In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 145-156 (pl.; 5 figs.), EveLine 
B. Mirrorp gives a brief account of mediaeval reliquaries, and their 
decoration, and describes some of the best-known specimens and their 
artists. 

The Trinity in Mediaeval Art.— From about the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century a peculiar representation of the Trinity is found. The 
seated Father holds the cross on which is the Son, while the Holy Spirit, 
usually in the form of a dove, hovers near. In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 233- 
248 (7 figs.), this type is discussed by W. H. LeGGe, who suggests that it 
may have arisen by the addition of the dove to a representation of the 
Father manifesting the crucified Son to the world. 

The Influence of Liturgical Drama upon Sculpture.— Among the 
sculptures of the cloister of St. Trophime at Arles is/a group of the holy 
women purchasing perfumes before going to the tomb of Our Lord. The 
same scene occurs at St. Gilles and Beaucaire and on one side of a capital 
at Modena. The bargaining of the women with the dealers was a scene in 
a play given during the twelfth century in the church on Easter morning. 
The fainting Magdalen, represented on the Modena capital, also appeared 
in the play. (E. MAuE, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 141-142.) 

Circular Churches in Denmark. — In R. Art. Chrét. 1907, pp. 145-155, 
V. LorENzEN publishes the plans and elevations of five Danish churches of 
the radiating type. Only one, at Kallundborg, shows direct Byzantine 
influence, possibly due to the Danes in the imperial guard during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The church at Ledéje is certainly of 
a German type, and the one at Store-Heddinge resembles the chapel of 
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Charlemagne’s palace at Aix. In general the round churches show simpli- 
fied forms due to adaptation of this type to Danish materials and technique. 


ITALY 


The Painting of Christ in the Sancta Sanctorum. — The painting of 
Christ, which formed part of the treasures of the Sancta Sanctorum (A.J.A. 
XI, p. 123) has been examined by J. WiLprrt, who reports that it repre- 
sented the Saviour seated on a throne adorned with precious stones. The 
face has perished, and of the inscription only the letter L can be read. 
This is probably the last letter of “Emmanuel,” and hence the work belongs 
between 450 and 500 a.p., as at a later date the inscription would have 
been in Greek. (R. Art. Chret. 1907, pp. 214-215.) In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1907, pp. 200-202, Pu. LAvER argues that the painting is a Byzantine work 
of a much later date. 

The Tomb of Pope Marcellinus.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, 
pp. 115-145, O. Maruccui examines in detail the literary and archaeological 
evidence as to the location of the tomb of Pope Marcellinus, and concludes 
that it was in the Cubicolo Maggiore in the hypogeum of the Acilii in the 
catacomb of Priscilla. 

San Giovanni Forcivitas in Pistoia.— The church of S. Giovanni 
Forcivitas is first mentioned in a testament of 1195. The north facade 
was constructed by Gruamonte in the second half of the twelfth century. 
It has black and white facing and three stories of blind arcades, the lowest 
having lozenge-shaped lacunaria in their arches. These lacunaria are 
replaced in the south facade by Gothic trilobate windows, showing how 
the construction, extending over many generations, adapted itself to the 
incoming forms. The cloister dates from about 1200. (P. Bacci, Boll. 
Arte, 1907, xi, pp. 23-30.) 

A Fourteenth-century Panel.—In Madonna Verona, 1907, pp. 129-171, 
H. Semper discusses exhaustively a primitive panel in the Museo Civico 
at Verona, containing thirty little storie, for the most part from the lives 
of Mary and Christ. It is assigned to the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and illustrates the transformation of the Byzantine art under 
Teutonic influence, which produced realism and genre, at first in secular 
and gradually in religious painting. This development is seen in Roman- 
esque wall-painting and miniatures, not only in Germany and France but 
in the Lombard territory in North Italy. The artist of the panel is a late 
representative of this tendency, free from Byzantinism but untouched by 
the influence of Giotto. 


FRANCE 


Byzantine Ivories.—In Ausonia, II, 1907, pp. 105-113 (5 figs.), 
A. MuNoz publishes two Byzantine ivories in the Dutuit Collection in 
Paris. The first is a coffer decorated with panels containing in relief 
scenes of war and hunting, including the struggle of Heracles with the 
Nemean lion. It shows great similarity to the coffer at Xanten (Bonn. Jb. 
1902, pp. 259 ff.). The other is a plaque with the Madonna and Child, a 
fine example of Byzantine work of the late eleventh century. 

St. Michel d’Aiguilhe.— The church of St. Michel d’Aiguilhe at 
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Le Puy is described in Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 180-188 (5 figs.), by J. T. 
Perry. The earliest part is the choir of the tenth century, originally 
a square building with four apses. Two of these seem to have been 
removed when the nave was added in the following century. The porch 
has a richly decorated early portal. 

Restorations of the Bayeux Tapestry.— The early drawings of the 
Bayeux Tapestry by Benoit (1730) and Stothard (1818) indicate by dotted 
lines missing parts restored by the artists. Comparison with the present 
tapestry shows that these restorations have been incorporated in the tapestry, 
probably at relinings soon after 1730 and in 1842. The latter restorations 
seem to have been made in part to settle controversial points. It is 
probable from the materials used and on other grounds that the tapestry is 
of bourgeois origin. (C. Dawson, The “ Restorations” of the Bayeux Tapestry. 
London, 1907, Elliot Stock. 14 pp.; 17 figs. 8vo.) 

Proportions of French Sculptures of the Twelfth Century.— In R. 
Arch. 1X, 1907, pp. 436-459 (12 figs.), JEAN LaraAn begins a treatise on 
proportions in French sculptures of the twelfth century from casts in the 
Museum of Comparative Sculpture. He discusses methods of measurement 
followed by previous writers on the proportions of works of sculpture 
and by anthropologists, and describes in detail, with illustrations, the 
instruments with which his own measurements are made. He proposes 
to measure: (/) the total height, hauteur; (22) the height of the shoulder, 
épaule ; (L) the breadth, /argeur, of the shoulders; (A) the height of the head, 
(/) the breadth of the head, (0) the interior distance of the eyes, (0’) the 
exterior distance of the eyes, (d) the height of the eyes. Measurements 
of casts are very slightly larger than those of originals. 

Architectural Refinements in French Churches. —In ./. B. Archit. XV, 
1907, pp. 17-51 (7 figs.), W. H. Goopyear replies at length to the criticisms 
of Mr. Bilson (A./.A. XI, p. 238), reaffirming, with illustrations, his dis- 
coveries of architectural refinements in mediaeval churches, and giving 
briefly the results of renewed studies at Amiens, which show that the 
deviations in that cathedral cannot be accidental. The same writer pub- 
lishes the results of observations in the Cathedral of Rheims during 1907. 
The piers of the nave and choir are perpendicular as far as the capitals, 
but above that point the shafts and all surfaces incline outwards in straight 
lines. The divergence increases toward the centre of the nave, and corre- 
sponds to convex curves in plan in the upper nave. Similar facts were 
observed in St. Jacques at Rheims and St. Loup at Chalons. (The Widening 
Refinement in Rheims Cathedral. London, 1907, privately printed. 14 pp. 
8vo.) 

The Altar of Avenas.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVI, 1906, pp. 134-148 

2 figs.), Dr. Brror describes the altar and church of Avenas. The right 
side of the altar represents a king (Ludovicus pius) presenting a model of 
the church to St. Vincent of Macon; the front represents Christ and the 
Apostles; the left side four scenes from the life of the Virgin. The king 
seems to be Louis VII, and the altar and the church, which corresponds 
with the representation in the relief, are interesting monuments of the 
end of the twelfth century, . 

Maria Sponsa Filii Dei.— A fourteenth century Madonna in marble 
in the church of Maxéville in Lorraine (P. Denis, Bulletin de la Société 
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d’archéologie lorraine, 1906, pp. 255-269) shows 
the Child to be playing with a ring on his 
Mother’s hand (Fig. 4). A similar acephalous 
statue in the Musée de Cluny is explained by 
Mole (Art religieux du XIII* siécle en France) 
as due to the influx of realism into fourteenth 
century art. P. Perprizet in R. Art Chret. 1907, 
pp. 392-397, refuses to accept this interpretation 
and quotes from the Speculum humanae salvationis, 
to show that the Virgin often figured in popular 
theology as the Sponsa filii Dei, and that the 
statues in question therefore represent the mystic 
betrothal of Mary and the Word. He assigns 
both statues to the school of Lorraine. 


GERMANY 


Silk Tissue from the Tomb of Charle- figure 4. —Maponna 

magne.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 165-168, AT MAXxévILLe, 

Pu. LAvER discusses the fragment of silk tissue 

found in the gold coffer containing the relics of Charlemagne at Aix. While 
Julius Lessing considers it Sassanide work of the ninth century, Lauer 
argues that the decoration rather preserves Sassanide traditions, and that 
the work is probably Byzantine of the tenth century. The Greek inscrip- 
tion also agrees with this date. 

A Bronze Basin from Mosul.— In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 18-37 
(pl.; 17 figs.), F. Sarre and M. van Bercuem discuss a fine bronze basin 
inlaid with silver in the royal library at Munich. The ornamentation in- 
cludes two series of medallions containing representations of four planets, 
the signs of the zodiac, and scenes from court life, separated by decorative 
designs. The inscriptions show that the dish was ordered by the Atabek 
Lulu of Mosul (1233-59 a.p.). It belongs to a group of works dating 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, some of which were made by 
Mosul artists, though the existence of a Mosul school is not yet proved. 

A Bohemian Madonna in Berlin. — In the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin is a Madonna presented to the Minorite church in Gratz by Ernestus, 
first archbishop of Prague, who died in 1364. His life, the history of the 
picture and its style are treated at length in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1907, pp. 
131-149, by K. Cuytm. The painting resembles Bohemian illuminated 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century, while the architecture recalls France. 
The only parallel among Bohemian paintings is the “Life of Mary” at 
Hohenfurt in South Bohemia. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A Pre-Norman Cross-Shaft.—In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 204-208 
(5 figs.), E. Howartu describes a fragment of a pre-Norman cross-shaft, 
once used as a cutler’s hardening trough, but now in private possession. It 
is richly carved with knot-work and circles, while on the front is the figure 
of a kneeling archer. 
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Monsters on Fonts. — In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 217-227 (9 figs.), G. Le 
Brianc Situ describes a number of Norman fonts in England which have 
a salamander or a dragon carved on or below the basin. He regards these 
figures as symbolizing the devil, or sin, conquered by the holy water of the 
font. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Levantine Geography. — In B.S.A. XII, pp. 196-215 (pl.; fig.), F. W. 
Hastuck gives an annotated list of fifty-four manuscripts in the British 
Museum relating to the geography or archaeology of the Levant, including 
descriptions of the islands, voyages to Constantinople, and travels in Asia 
Minor. 

Portraits on Coins.—In Le Musée, IV, 1907, pp. 269-296 (35 figs.), 
A. SAMBON reviews very briefly the use of portraiture on coins, and dis- 
cusses the fine examples of this art created between 1463 and 1600, especially 
in Italy. The papal coinage, the issues of the Sforza at Milan, and of the 
Spanish kings at Naples receive the fullest treatment. 

Vasari on Technique. —Prefixed to Vasari’s Lives of the Most Excellent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects is an introduction to the three arts of de- 
sign, architecture, sculpture, and painting, which is devoted almost entirely 
to the technique of these arts, and such allied arts as stucco work, tarsia, 
mosaic, glass windows, and enamels. This introduction has been for the 
first time translated into English by Miss Louisa S. Macienoss, and pub- 
lished with notes by Professor G. BALDwin Brown. The text of Vasari 
gives a clear, though brief, description of technical processes of his time. 
Professor Brown’s introduction compares Vasari’s with other works on the 
same subject, such as the schedula diversarum artium of Theophilus, and the 
treatises by Cennini and Cellini, and in the notes the various materials used 
in Italy and other countries, the processes employed in ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern times, as well as various modern theories, are discussed. The 
book is much more than an edition of Vasari’s Introduction. It is a his- 
torical and critical handbook of the technique of the most important 
branches of Art. (Vasari on Technique, ete. London, 1907, J. M. Dent & 
Co.; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. xxiv, 328 pp.; 18 pls.; portrait ; 
11 figs. 8vo.) 

The Beginnings of Landscape.—In Gaz. B.-A. XXXVIII, 1907, 
pp. 456-481, H. Boucnor investigates the origin of “ visualized ” landscape 
in the paintings of the Renaissance. In Giotto and his school landscape is 
purely accessory, but the Van Eycks are not the real innovators, since the 
landscapes in the Tres Riches Heures of the Duc de Berri, which are real 
studies of nature, antedate and possibly influenced the “ Adoration of the 
Lamb.” These landscapes are partly due to the desire of the Duke to have 
his castles truly portrayed, but the Biblical miniatures and other scenes 
show the same realism, and this power is found in other French artists of 
the fifteenth century, as for example in an Adoration of the Shepherds, at 
Dijon, by the Maitre de Flémalle. This school of landscape painting was 
killed by the Italian influence under Francis I, and its last representative 
is the Maitre de Moulins. 
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Attributions to Roger van der Weyden. — The person portrayed in 
the “ Man with the Arrow ” in the Antwerp Museum, assigned at the Expo- 
sition des Primitifs to Jean Fouquet, reappears in a fragment of an Adora- 
tion of the Magi belonging to M. Adolphe Schloss at Paris, and again in 
the Bladelin triptych of the Berlin Museum, which is an undisputed work 
of Roger van der Weyden. Similar resemblances permit the ascription to 
the same artist or his school of a number of portraits, — a Madonna and 
Saints in the Stiidel Museum at Frankfort, and the Exhumation of St. Hu- 
bert in the National Gallery of London. (Seymour pe Ricci, Gaz. B.-A. 
XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 177-198.) 

The Revenge of Tomyris.—In Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 389-390, G. 
SopoTKa compares the painting of the Revenge of Tomyris, in Vienna, 
recently attributed by von Tschudi to the Maitre de Flémalle, with a 
version from the late sixteenth century, evidently inspired by the same 
original. The different tendencies of the two copyists are interesting. 
The later artist unifies his composition by changes in gesture and pose, and 
by adding another figure, while he deepens his field by substituting for the 
colonnaded background of the fifteenth century a fragment of a Renaissance 
architectural perspective. 

Conrad Witz.— A discussion, with a full bibliography, of the life 
and works of Conrad Witz, who was discovered by Burckhardt in 1901, 
is published in Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 1907, pp. 353-384, by C. pe MANDacH, 
who also reconstructs the altar-piece at Geneva, placed originally, he 
believes, in the church of St. Peter, and not in the Maccabee chapel. The 
kneeling ecclesiastic in the lower right-hand panel is identified as Francis, 
Bishop of Mies. In the Miraculous Draught of Fishes the landscape is 
drawn from the neighborhood of the Lake of Geneva (cf. A./J.A. XI, 
p- 496), and such a treatment of landscape in 1444 betrays French influence, 
which is confirmed by a comparison with a Book of Hours in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (fonds Latin 9473). 

A Fifteenth Century Tapestry. — In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 101- 
102, C. H. W. publishes a Flemish tapestry representing the Emperor, 
Frederick III, seated beside Pope Pius II (Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini), 
while on either side stand the Margrave of Brandenburg and the Elector 
Palatine. The author regards the scene as the coronation of Frederick 
in 1452, but as Aeneas Sylvius did not become Pope until 1458, he concludes 
that the tapestry dates from the end of Frederick’s reign, when only his 
intimacy with Pope Pius II was kept in mind. Ibid. pp. 164-167, CAMPBELL 
Dopeéson points out that the design of the tapestry is drawn from woodcuts 
in Schedel’s Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493, and that the dish held by the 
Elector and the key by the Margrave refer merely to their official positions, 
and not to any special ceremony. 

Models of Rembrandt. — The girl in the midst of the throng of men 
in the “Night Watch” is plainly studied from the maiden in a similar 
situation in the “Ecce Homo” of Titian at Vienna. In the Albertina in 
Dresden is a drawing by Rembrandt copied from Elsheimer’s “ Tobias and 
the Angel.” The posture of Hagar on the ass in Rembrandt’s “ Hagar and 
Abraham ” (Victoria and Albert Museum) is not in the master’s style but 
is probably due to the influence of the Mary in Rubens’ “ Flight into Egypt” 
in Cassel. (N. Restorrr, Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 377-378.) 
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Hispano-Moresque Pottery.—In B. Metr. Mus. 1907, pp. 133-137 
(14 figs.), A. V. Rose gives a brief history of Hispano-Moresque lustred 
ware, and of the potteries at Valencia from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, with special reference to the collections in the Metropolitan Museum. 


ITALY 


The Choir Frescoes in the Upper Church at Assisi. —In Rep. f. K. 
1907, pp. 383-385, G. K. endeavors to fix the date of the choir frescoes in 
the upper church at Assisi by finding, in the view of Rome, a representa- 
tion of the Lateran palace. As it bears the arms of the Orsini, this view 
must have been painted under the Orsini Pope, Nicholas III (1277-1280). 

The Dates of Guido da Siena. — R. Davipsoun has discovered docu- 
ments in Sienese archives that not only furnish dates in the life of Guido 
as late as 1321, but also give us his family name, Cinatti. (Rep. f. K. 1907, 
p- 383; see A.J.A. XI, p. 246.) 

The Castle of Issogne.— The fifteenth century castle of Issogne in 
Piedmont was recently presented to the Italian nation by its proprietor, 
Vittorio Avondo. It was the seat of the great Challant family (A.J.A. 
XI, p. 487) and is in almost perfect preservation, particularly in the 
interior. A description, with photographs, is given in Boll. Arte, 1907, 
Viii, pp. 23-25. 

The Exposition at Perugia.—In Le Musée, IV, 1907, pp. 255-246 
(2 pls.; 3 figs.), A. SamBon describes the recent exhibition of Umbrian 
art at Perugia (A.J.A. XI, 377). 

An Account of Rome in 1450.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 82-97, 
H. P. Horne publishes the part of the “ Zibaldone ” of Giovanni Rucellai, 
which has to do with the author’s visit to Rome in 1450. It was previously 
published in Arch. Stor. Patr. 1V, 1881, pp. 563 ff. It contains a description 
of the buildings and other works of art, ancient and modern, which Giovanni 
Rucellai saw in Rome. A “rough bibliography” of the principal items of 
the entire book is appended. 

The Palazzo Venezia in Rome.— In Ausonia, II, 1907, pp. 114-136 
(14 figs.), G. Ziepet discusses the history of the Palazzo Venezia and 
the Palazzetto in Rome. Though the work of an Italian artist, the plan 
seems derived from the fortress of John XXII near Vaucluse, and the 
rectangular windows with the cross tracery are certainly from southern 
France. The palace was begun at least as early as 1455, and the Palazzetto 
belonged to the original plan. The influence of these buildings on the 
papal architects is also discussed. 

The Goldsmiths of Papal Rome. —In B.S.R. IV, 1907, pp. 160-226 
(4 pls.), S. J. A. Cuurcuiiy discusses the guild of the goldsmiths in papal 
Rome, giving brief notes on the history of the order since 1508, and on its 
statutes. A full list of statutes thus far identified and a very full bibli- 
ography on goldsmiths’ work in Rome are added. 

A Pontifical of the Fifteenth Century.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 279-280, L. Dorez describes briefly a pontifical prepared at Verona for 
Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, afterwards Pope Julius II. It now belongs 
to J. P. Morgan. The miniatures are the work of several hands. The most 
beautiful are by Francesco dai Libri, who has signed the Presentation in 
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the Temple and the Crucifixion. The second series is attributed to Fran- 
cesco’s son, Girolamo. One miniature shows an imitation of the style of 
Jean Fouquet. The manuscript was described in 1817 by Dibdin in his 
Bibliographical Decameron. 

Ambrogio di Antonio da Milano. —In Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 251-254, 
C. von Fasriczy collects the documentary evidence for the dates in the life 
of the sculptor, Ambrogio di Antonio da Milano, and also the dated works. 

Antonio da Solario.— The personality of the recently discovered 
painter, Antonio da Solario (A.J.A. IX, p. 386), is further defined by 
E. Mopie.ian1, who publishes in Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 376-382, a 
Madonna recently bought for the Naples Museum and signed: Antonius de 
Solarius | V(enetus) P(inzit). It shows sufficient resemblance to the fres- 
coes in the cloister of SS. Severino e 
Sosio at Naples, attributed by tradi- 
tion to Antonio da Solario, called lo 
Zingaro, to disprove Berenson’s ob- 
jections to the first signed painting, 
discovered by R. Fry. In Boll. Arte, 
1907, XII, pp. 1-21, the same writer 
gives a summary of the controversy 
over this painter, adds another pic- 
ture to his works, and sketches his 
life. A document recently published 
shows that he finished a picture com- 
menced by Vittorio Crivelli for the 
church of S. Francesco at Osismo. 
This work has disappeared, but docu- 
mentary evidence attests that An- 
tonio painted the Madonna and 
Saints (Fig. 5) in the Leopardi chapel 
of the same church. The signature 
of Perugino is a palpable forgery, 
but the work shows the influence of 
Montagna. On internal evidence the 
Madonna and Saints in the Carmine 
at Fermo may also be assigned to 
Antonio. He was the son of Giovanni 
di Pietro of Solario, born in Venice 
and trained in the school of the 
Bellini, but influenced by Montagna, 
who was working in Venice in 1482. 
About 1490 he painted the Naples Madonna, and about 1495 he executed, 
with his assistants, the frescoes at Naples. His work in the Marches dates 
from about 1500-1515. Later he went to Lombardy, where he saw, and 
copied in a painting in the Ambrosiana, a head of St. John Baptist by 
Andrea da Solario. His latest work is the Wertheimer Madonna. 

Brunelleschiana.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXVII, Beiheft, pp. 1-84, 
C. von Fasriczy has collected the material for an appendix to his work on 
Brunelleschi (Stuttgart, 1892), consisting of additional data and documents 
that have become known since the publication of his book. 


Fieure 5.— Paintinc By ANTONIO DA 
SoLario at Osismo. 
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Butinone and Zenale in the Cappella Grifi.— F. MALAGuzz1 VALERI 
in Rass d’ Arte, 1907, pp. 145-152, attempts to separate the work of Butinone 
and Zenale in the Cappella Grifi of S. Pietro in Gessate in Milan. He 
ascribes to Zenale the architectonic and decorative conception of the fres- 
coes, a group of young women near the seated Sant’ Ambrogio on the right 
wall, and on the opposite wall the group of young knights near the baptism. 
In general the more imaginative and spirited groups are by Zenale, the less 
inspired and coarser work by Butinone. 

Verrocchio and Leonardo. — In the Nation, July 4, 1907, F. J. Maruer, 
Jr., urges that historic probability is in favor of Rankin’s view (A.J.A. XI, 
p. 490) that Leonardo painted the background of the Annunciation in the 
Uffizi, and parts of other Verrocchian pictures. Other pupils of Verrocchio 
show no such skill as to make it probable that Leonardo owed much to his 
master. Ibid. Aug. 1, 1907,W. Rankin points out that Verrocchio’s truth 
and sense of concrete realities were needed by Leonardo, and that in his 
first great extant painting, the Adoration in the Uffizi, the formal arrange- 
ment and the elements of the composition are traditional, and due to severe 
training in accepted types. The importance of Verrocchio as a teacher 
must be emphasized, though he was an indifferent painter. 

Leonardo’s “ Knots.” — In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 41-42, A. M. Hino 
gives a list of the reproductions of six interlaced cord patterns, engraved on 
copper after Leonardo, and inscribed Academia Leonardi. They were copied 
by Diirer, and are mentioned in his diary of a journey to the Netherlands. 
The article contains reproductions of two unpublished examples of the 
series, as well as of the profile bust of a young woman with a garland of 
ivy bearing the same inscription, and of another bust of a young woman 
from a print in the British Museum, which the writer considers the only 
copper-plate engraved by Leonardo. 

Michelangelo’s First Masters in Painting. — Assuming that the Holy 
Family in the National Gallery is an early work by Michelangelo, a connec- 
tion with Ferrara painters seems shown by the resemblance of this picture 
to a tondo in the Vienna Academy, which is the production of a minor artist 
of the Ferrarese school. Michelangelo perhaps began painting under some 
Ferrarese painter working at Bologna, where the great master remained for 
a year. We have no reliable evidence that he learned painting in Florence. 
(L. Cust, Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 235-236.) 

Raphael and Marcantonio Raimondi.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1907, 
pp. 199-229, P. KristeLier finds after a comparative study of Raphael’s 
paintings and Marcantonio’s engravings that the latter rarely copied directly 
from Raphael’s pictures or his finished drawings, but used Raphael’s first 
sketches as the basis and inspiration of his work, which therefore contained 
much more originality than has been heretofore assumed. 

Notes on Italian Medals.—In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 141-154, M. 
Rosenuem and G. F. Hitt discuss various Renaissance medals. A group 
of medals, all but one of which are signed A. A., is taken from Antonio 
Abondio and tentatively assigned to Agostino Ardenti. Another group, 
erroneously attributed to Ruspagiari, may be by Agostino’s brother, Ales- 
sandro. A previously unpublished medal from the hitherto unassigned 
series of Niccold ITT, d’Este, bears the letters A ,t.e. Amadeus Mediolanus, 


thus settling the authorship of the series. A medal of Pasquale Malipiero 
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is signed Marco Guidizani, and thus settles the artist’s praenomen. A 
medal of Andrea Gritti furnishes a second example of the signature of 
Giovanni Falier. Other medals of special interest from their workmanship 
or types are discussed, including one of Sir Johu Cheke, which was probably 
made during the humanist’s stay in Padua in 1554-1555. 


SPAIN 


The Altar-piece at Valencia. — Documentary evidence shows that the 
panels, which represent the history of the Virgin, in the great altar-piece 
of the cathedral at Valencia were the work of Ferrando de Llanos and Fer- 
rando Yanez de |’Almedina. In Gaz. B.-A. XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 103-130, 
E. Bertaux studies the characteristics of the latter artist from his other 
works, especially his panels in the Albornoz chapel in the cathedral at 
Cuenca, and a Risen Christ in the museum at Valencia. On this basis he 
divides the panels in the altar-piece between the two artists, reaching results 
exactly opposite to Justi who had attributed the better compositions, which 
are less slavishly Leonardesque, to de Llanos. Bertaux argues that this 
artist is an academic, unimaginative Italianist, while Yanez, although show- 
ing the teaching of Leonardo and even something of the manner of Fra 
Bartolommeo, still retains his robust personality. He betrays his Spanish 
taste in the Moorish arabesques on his draperies. Bertaux attributes sev- 
eral additional pictures to Yanez and sketches the history of the Valencian 
school. 

In Chron. Arts, 1907, p. 360, S. Reryacu points out that the “ Flight into 
Egypt” at Valencia attributed by Bertaux to de Llanos is one of a group, 
sometimes called copies by Sodoma, all of which are undoubtedly derived 
from an original by Leonardo. 

El Greco. —In Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 1907, pp. 482-490, is a study of El 
Greco by P. LAronp, who treats of the artist’s work in the chapel of the 
Hospital of Afuera at Toledo. This includes a portrait of the founder of 
the institution, Cardinal Don Juan Tavera (died 1545), the large Baptism 
of Christ, a half-length St. Peter, and a St. Francis at prayer, as well as 
the high altar with a Crucifix and statues of Saints, a notable example of 
El] Greco’s work as architect and sculptor. 


FRANCE 


Portraits of the Kings of France.— The original manuscript of the 
Recueil des roys de France by Jean Du Tillet in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris contains a superb series of portraits of the French kings. A care- 
ful examination shows that these are true portraits derived from ancient 
monuments, either statues or original seals. (H. Omont, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1907, pp. 587-589.) 

The Marmion Family.—In R. Arch. IX, 1907, pp. 410-424, and X, 
1907, pp. 108-124, M. Hénavutr publishes 113 documents (pieces justifica- 
tives) relating to the Marmion family (A.J.A. XI, p. 492). In Boll. 
Arte, 1907, vi, pp. 13-19, A. Brepius points out that the painting in the 
church of St. Peter Martyr at Naples, representing S. Vincenzo Ferreri, 
with panels containing scenes from the life of the Saint, is undoubtedly 
by the same hand as the two episodes from the life of St. Bertin in the 
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Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, which is generally ascribed to Simon 
Marmion. The Naples picture has been attributed to Lo Zingaro, and by 
Frizzoni to Roger van der Weyden. 

A Manuscript with Miniatures. — The library at the Hague possesses a 
Book of Hours bearing the arms of Jean Lallemont the younger of Bourges, 
and containing a number of fine miniatures, in all of which the owner ap- 
pears as a penitent looking at the sacred scenes represented. The book 
shows the influence of Leonardo da Vinci, though apparently made in Berri. 
It seems to have been prepared after 1537 to commemorate the owner's 
release from prison. (P. Gaucuery, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 147-150.) 


GERMANY 


The History of German Landscape Painting. — The treatment of the 
landscape in German painting of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is dis- 
cussed in detail in Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 126-142, 213-230, 358-366, by B. 
HaAENDEKE. The earliest reproduction of natural scenery and feeling for 
aérial perspective are found in a Regula Sancti Benedicti of 1414, now in the 
monastery of Metten. The artist shows little foreign influence, and this 
independence is characteristic of German miniaturists. From the minia- 
tures developed such work as Lucas Moser’s altar-piece at 'Tiefenbronn, and 
the height of purely German work is reached in Conrad Witz’s study of 
Lake Geneva. The German landscape is treated not as a mere background, 
as in the Netherlands, but as the actual scene of the action. The first real- 
istic picture of a city is the painting of the walls of Cologne in the Martyrdom 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins by a Rhenish artist about 1411. After 
1450 a decadence appears in the introduction of fantastic scenery, and a 
tendency to make the landscape a mere background. This is due partly to 
the influence of the Netherlands, and partly to the prominence of wooden 
images on the altars. In the new style the difficulty of connecting back- 
ground and foreground led to the suppression of the middle distance by 
using an interior with windows through which the landscape was seen. 
Diirer’s earlier landscapes show this “ background ” style, but in his water- 
colors he is wholly emancipated. ,The importance of color as well as draw- 
ing in perfecting aérial perspective was next recognized. Real appreciation 
of the “ secret life” of landscape is first seen in a diptych of Nikolaus Man- 
uel of Bern (1513-15). Altdérfer apparently was the first to paint in oils — 
as Diirer in water-colors— landscape for its own sake, but his search for 
romance brought his landscapes dangerously near the fantastic. 

The Last Supper in German Art. —In representing Christ’s designa- 
tion of Judas as the betrayer, German art usually follows St. John’s Gospel 
and portrays Christ as handing the sop to Judas, even in miniatures illus- 
trating the Gospel of St. Matthew. Certain miniatures under Byzantine in- 
fluence follow St. Matthew’s version, “ he that dippeth his hand with me in 
the dish.” The earlier artists represent John reclining on the Lord’s breast, 
but awake, while in later art he is usually asleep. The realistic touches in 
the Last Supper first appear in the drinking apostle on the “ Bernhards- 
kelch” at Hildesheim. The introduction of servants is doubtless due to the 
presence of the tavern keeper in the mystery plays, which exerted a steady 
influence on contemporary art. In some paintings the devil, as a small 
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beast, is entering the mouth of Judas. In the dramas Judas has a semi- 
comic character, and this is reflected in art, where he is a caricature, even 
as late as 1512, when Martin Schaffner in his altar-piece in Ulm Cathedral, 
though he drew on Leonardo’s masterpiece, inserted a vigorously protesting 
Judas to satisfy German taste. The table is at first round, but in the 
eleventh century Byzantine influence introduced the crescent form, which 
was soon superseded by the contemporary rectangular table. The order in 
which the apostles were seated is stated in the Donaueschinger Passion 
Play, and this order is followed curiously enough in the fresco in Sant’ 
Onofrio and in Franciabigio’s painting in the Liceo Militare in Florence. 
(C. Sacus, Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 99-126, 204-212.) 

Paintings from the Lake of Constance.—In the Georgianum at 
Munich are six paintings from Bregenz representing scenes from the Pas- 
sion. They date from the beginning of the fifteenth century. To a some- 
what later period belongs a Visit of the Magi on two wings of an altar-piece 
from Immenstadt in the National Museum at Munich. These pictures show 
the strong feeling for space and landscape, which characterize the painters 
from the shores of the Lake of Constance. They indicate that the art of 
Conrad Witz may have developed from this school rather than from Jan 
van Eyck or other artists of the Netherlands. (H. Brauner, Miin. Jb. Bild. 
K. 1907, ii, pp. 12-23; 2 pls.; 6 figs.) 

The Triptych of the Johanniskirche in Nuremberg. — The trip- 
tych of the Passion in the Johanniskirche in Nuremberg (see A.J.A. XI, 
p. 495) is studied in Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 299-313, by C. Gespuarpt, who 
finds clear traces of Venetian influence. The artist, Hans Peurln or Peur- 
lin, has signed his name in a cryptic mixture of Greek and Gothic in the 
architectural background of the right wing. The same man signed the 
Three Saints in the Lorenzkirche, and the Tucher altar-piece. He belonged 
to the older Nuremberg school, which was North Italian in its sympathies, 
and the triptych is a late work. “Hans Peurl” is mentioned in documents 
of 1459 and 1461, and his works show that he visited Italy, probably 
Venice. 

French Pictures in Munich.— The paintings of the early French 
School in the Alte Pinakothek at Munich are discussed in Miin. Jb. Bild. 
K. 1907, i, pp. 41-48 (pl.; 4 figs.) by K. Vort. An Annunciation, assigned 
to the school of Filippo Lippi, bears the arms of Jacques Coeur, and is the 
work of a French artist under Italian influence. Two pictures of St. Am- 
brose and St. Louis of Toulouse belong to Avignon, not to the Neapolitan 
school. The great altar-piece from Cologne, by Pierre des Mares, shows 
that the artist was French, closely connected with the Maitre de Moulins, 
and, like him, influenced by Hugo van der Goes. He also copied from 
Diirer’s woodcut of the Trinity, published in 1511. 

An Explanation of Griinewald’s Diptych at Isenheim.— The 
curious diptych by Griinewald at Isenheim has in the right wing a Ma- 
donna, with God the Father above and angels, and in the left wing a 
throng of angels adoring the Virgin, at their head a maiden with a crown 
and halo, above whom float angels carrying a smaller crown. H. KoEGLER, 
arguing from similar mystical concepts in contemporary literature, inter- 
prets this maiden as the anima /fidelis, the collective symbol of the Church. 
(Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 314-826.) 
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The “Master of Bergmann’s Studio.” — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1907, 
pp- 168-180, D. Burcknarpt defends his view that the artist who worked 
in Bergmann’s Basel studio between 1492 and 1494 was the young Diirer. 
The objection that this master seems to have executed woodcuts published 
after 1494 is met by arguments to show that these blocks were executed 
before that date, but delayed in publication. The influence of the “ Berg- 
mann Master” is traced in Nuremberg, and his work is carefully compared 
with Diirer’s. 

Diirer’s Portrait of Oswald Krel.— In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, pp. 
28-33 (2 figs.), H. Brauner gives a brief account of Oswald Krel, whose 
portrait Diirer painted in 1499. He was from Lindau, where his family 
was prominent. The painting in Nuremberg, No. 232, which represents 
two “ wild men” supporting shields, was the original cover of the portrait, 
and the arms are those of Krel and his wife, Agatha von Essendorf. 

The Date of Diirer’s Portrait of Himself. — Diirer’s portrait of him- 
self in Munich bears the date 1500, which has long been held impossible. 
A comparison of the hand with that of the Berlin Madonna of 1506, and 
with drawings of hands made in the same year, shows that this year is also 
the date of the portrait. (E. Hermpricn, Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 373-374.) 

Lucas Cranach’s Altar-piece in Frankfort. — In the Stiidel Institute at 
Frankfort is a triptych by Lucas Cranach, dated 1509, and representing the 
Holy Family. It contains portraits of Frederick the Wise and John the 
Constant of Saxony, of the Emperor Maximilian, and probably of Sixtus 
Oelhafen. In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 49-65 (pl.; 7 figs.), G. Swar- 
ZENSKI analyzes the picture in detail, and argues that it is the lost altar- 
piece from Torgau, painted for an altar of St. Anne, dedicated in 1505 by 
the Saxon princes in memory of John’s wife, Sophie of Mecklenburg, whose 
features are probably given to the St. Anne on the outer wing. A smaller 
picture in the Vienna Academy is closely connected with this work. 

Perugino or Raphael? — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 160-162, E. A. 
DurAND-GREVILLE assigns to Raphael, on internal grounds, the Virgin 
adoring the Child in the Stadel Museum at Frankfort, usually attributed 
to Perugino. 

An Early Landscape by Rubens. — On the back of the smaller Last 
Judgment in Munich is an unfinished landscape, which must be a work 
of Rubens not later than the finished painting (ca. 1615-1617). It shows 
that the Last Judgment has not been enlarged. Though the landscape is 
a relatively early work and purely ideal, it is interesting to see that in the 
formal grouping the artist uses the same methods as in the great landscapes 
of his last years. (K. Voi, Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, pp. 34-38 ; fig.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Two Limoges Plaques. —In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 26-32, CLaupE 
Puituies publishes two plaques of Limoges enamel in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, representing the Annunciation and the Adoration of the 
Shepherds. He corrects the dating from 1530 to ca. 1500, and assigns them 
on internal evidence to a studio influenced by the Maitre de Moulins. The 
resemblance of this painter's technique to that of the enameller has already 
been noticed, and there are examples of the same artist working at both 
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arts. The writer does not, however, regard the plaques as the actual work 
of the Maitre de Moulins. 

Attributions of Oxford Drawings. —In Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 291-298, 
A. von BECKENRATH discusses the attributions in the fifth portfolio of the 
“ Drawings of Old Masters” at Oxford. He assigns a leaf with two sketches 
of an amorino with a shield, and on the back four sketches from life of 
men-at-arms wholly to Pinturicchio, rather than to Raphael. The story 
of Jacob and Rachel is a sixteenth century production, and not the work of 
Hugo van der Goes. <A head and bust of a young woman is a study from 
life by Botticelli himself, and not merely from his school. 

The Windows in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. — Dr. N. Brererts, 
in Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 33-39, cites figures in Dirick Vellert’s drawing 
of the Martyrdom of St. John Baptist in the Berlin print room and in his 
large print, “ The Flood,” to show that the east window and one in the south 
wall of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge were executed after designs by 
that artist. 

Rembrandt's Master ?— A Raising of Lazarus, by Jan Pynas, now in 
the Carlton Galleries, is published by C. J. Hotmes in Burl. Mag. XII, 
1907, pp. 102-105. It confirms the statement by Houbraken that Rembrandt 
worked for some months under Pynas, who was considered by some to have 
been his first master, for the brilliant lighting of the main group contrasted 
with a dark kneeling figure in the foreground is quite in Rembrandt’s man- 
ner, and the landscape is strikingly similar to those of the younger painter. 
The resemblance cannot be due to any reflex influence of Rembrandt, for 
the signature dates the picture in 1615, when Rembrandt was not over nine 
years old. 

UNITED STATES 


A Painting by Antonello da Messina.— In B. Metr. Mus. 1907, p. 199 
(fig.), R. E. F[{ry] publishes a “ Deposition ” first shown among the Flemish 
Primitives at Bruges in 1902, though even there attributed to Antonello da 
Messina. It has since been attributed to an artist of southern France. 
The earlier attribution is defended, and the obvious Netherlandish influence 
explained by citing Vasari’s statement that Antonello visited the Nether- 
lands. The painting has been lent to the Metropolitan Museum. 

The New Tapestries at the Metropolitan Museum. — The tapestries 
recently presented to the Metropolitan Museum (A.J.A. 1907, p. 385) are 
discussed in Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 184-187, by G. L. Hunrer. The 
series is not a complete representation of the seven sacraments. The inscrip- 
tions show that the scenes with bearded men are Biblical prototypes of the 
sacraments, while those with beardless men represent the sacraments as 
administered in the fifteenth century. Thus the Baptism of Christ is 
parallel to Baptism, the Marriage of Adam and Eve to Marriage, ete. The 
Old Testament parallel to Confirmation is lost. These tapestries may be 
connected with the Histoire du Sacrement bought by Philip the Good about 
1440 to decorate the chamber of his son, Charles the Bold. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Early Man in North America. —In Bulletin 33 of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution (Washington, 1907), ALeS HrpxicKka discusses in great detail the 
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skeletal remains, which have been regarded as belonging to (geologically) 
early man in North America. He considers the New Orleans skeleton, the 
Quebec skeleton, the Natchez pelvic bone, the Lake Monroe (Florida) bones, 
the Soda Creek (Colorado) skeleton, the Charleston bones, the Calaveras 
skull, the Rock Bluff (Illinois) cranium, the man of Peiion (Mexico), the 
Trenton crania, the Trenton femur, the Lansing skeleton, the fossil man of 
western Florida, and the Nebraska loess man, and in each case comes to the 
conclusion that the evidence for a geclogically early date is inconclusive, 
while in many cases the remains show no extraordinary variations from the 
typical Indian of to-day. 

The Mesa Verde National Park.—In the Modern World, VIII, 1907, 
pp. 149-162 (12 figs.), Mrs. M. M. Keatine, Mrs. W. S. Peanopy, and 
Miss B. Bowman publish popular descriptions of the new Mesa Verde 
National Park, and particularly of a cliff-dwelling, “ Peabody House,” six 
stories high and containing forty rooms, recently found in Spruce Tree cafion. 

Dieguefio Mortuary Ollas.— In the American Anthropologist, 1X, 1907, 
pp- 484 ff., Miss Constance Gopparp Dv Bors discusses the Diegueiio 
mortuary ollas. The Diegueiios learned their ceremonial religion from the 
Luisefios, but they must have brought their custom of urn-burial with them 
from an earlier home, as no trace of these jars has been found among the 
Luisefios. 

The Early Inhabitants of Porto Rico.—In the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report (1903-04) of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1907), 
pp. 1-220 (93 pls.; 43 figs.), J. WALTER Fewkes describes the early inhab- 
itants of Porto Rico and their present descendants. After considering their 
origin, physical characteristics, dwellings, customs, myths, and ceremonies, 
he discusses in detail the archaeological remains, giving special attention to 
the “stone coliars,” which probably had a religious or ritual significance, 
the “three pointed stones,” which may have been combined with the collars, 
and the “ elbow stones.” 

Antiquities of Eastern Mexico.—In the Twenty-fifih Annual Report 
(1903-04) of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1907), pp. 221- 
284 (36 pls.; 27 figs.), J. WALTER Fewxes describes the ruins, mounds, and 
archaeological material at Cempoalan, Xico, Tampiro, etc. This is the first 
of a series of investigations undertaken by the Bureau of Ethnology to 
determine any possible connections between the ancient peoples north of the 
Rio Grande and those in Mexico. The author holds that more study of the 
region from the northern Tamaulipas mounds to the Rio Grande is needed 
before speculation on the relation between the mounds of Louisiana and 
eastern Mexico is warranted. 

Early Peruvian Civilization.— In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 1-7 
(7 figs.), Princess Tuerese of Bavaria sketches briefly the periods of pre- 
Spanish Peruvian civilization with special reference to the Gaffron collec- 
tion recently purchased by the Bavarian government. 
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Général. —— L. Borchardt, see Aus- 
grabungen. - H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt. Vol. V, 
Indices. Chicago, 1907, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 203 pp. 
$2.00. 


J. Capart, Chambre funéraire de la 
sixiéme dynastie aux Musées Roy- 


aux du Cinquantenaire. Bruxelles, 
1906, Vromant & Co. 26 pp.; 5pls.; 
12 figs. 4to. H. Carter, see 
Theodore M. Davis’ Excavations. 

Catalogue Général des antiqui- 
tés égyptiennes du Musée du Caire. 
XXIII: Statues de divinités. Par G. 
Daressy. Tom. 1. 2. XXIV: Statues 
et statuettes de rois et de particu- 
liers. Par G. Legrain. Tomel. Le 
Caire, 1906. 4to. XXV: Sculptors’ 
studies and unfinished works. ByC. 
C, Edgar. xii, 91 pp. M. 36. XXVI: 
Graeco-Egyptian coffins, masks and 
portraits. By C. C. Edgar. xix, 
136 pp.; 48 pls. XXVII: Scarab- 
shaped seals. By P. E. Newberry. 
viii, 384 pp.; 22 pls. M. 41.60. 


| 
| 
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Le Caire, 1905-1906, Institut Fran- at Deir el-Bahari. With chapters 
sais d’archéologie orientale. 4to. by H. R. Hall and E. R. Ayrton. 
XXXIV: Steingefiisse. Von Fr.W.| (Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
von Bissing. Einleitung und Indices. Fund. 28.) London, 1907. 4to. 
Leipzig, 1907, K. W. Hiersemann. P. E. Newberry, see Catalogue 
viii, xlvii pp.; 4 pls. M. 8. | Général and Theodore M. Davis’ 

G. Daressy, see Catalogue Général.| Excavations. 

Theodore M. Davis’ Excava-| W. Otto, Die wirtschaftliche Lage und 
tions, Bibfin el Molfik. (2) The} die Bildung der Priester im hellenis- 
tomb of Jouiya and Toniyou. The}; tischen Agypten. Breslau, 1907. 
finding of the tomb by Th. M. Davis. 70 pp. 8vo. 

Notes on Jouiya and Touiyou by G. | Greek Papyri in the British Museum. 
Maspero. Description of the ob- Catalogue. Vol. III. Edited by F. 
jects found in the tomb by P. E.| G. Kenyon and H. J. Bell. London, 
Newberry. Illustrations of the ob- 1907, H. Frowde. Ixxiv, 388 pp.; 
jects by H. Carter. London, 1907,| 100 facsim. £2 2s. . M. 
A. Constable & Co. xxx, 48 pp.; Flinders Petrie, Hyksos and Israel- 
44 pls.; 6 figs. 4to. £2 2s. A.| ite cities. With chapters by J. G. 
Dedekind, Geschichte der Kaiser-| Duncan. (British School of Archae- 
lichen Sammlung altiigyptischer Ob-| ology in Egypt and Egyptian re- 
jekte in Wien. Vienna, 1907, W.| search account, 1906.) London, 
Frick. 72 pp. 8vo. 1906, Office of School of Archae- 

C. C. Edgar, see Catalogue Général. ology. 56 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 

A. Gayet, La civilisation pharaonique. G. Ch. Pier, Egyptian Antiquities in 
Paris, 1907, Plon. 8vo. — Mis- the Picr Collection. Part I. Chi- 
sions du Ministére de l’Instruction cago, 1906, The University of 
Publique et des Beaux-Arts et du Chicago Press. 22 pls. 4to. 
Musée Guimet. Fouilles de 1906- H. Prinz, Funde aus Naukratis. 
1907. Notice des objets recueillis Beitriige zur Archiologie u. Wirt- 
a Antinoé et exposés au Musée schaftsgeschichte des VII. und VI. 
Guimet du 23 mai au 23 juin 1907. Jahrh. v. Chr. Geb. Freiburg, 1906. 
Paris, 1907, E. Leroux. 45 pp. 99 pp. 4to. [Dissertation.] 
8vo. R. de Rustafjaell, Paleolithic Ves- 

N. Hohlwein, Les Papyrus grecs sels of Egypt, or the earliest handi- 
d’Egypte. Besancon, 1907, Jacquin.| work of man. London, 1907, Mac- 
43 pp. 8vo. | millan&Co. 22 pp. 8vo. 

Institut papyrologique de l’Université | H. Schneider, Kultur und Denker der 
de Lille, Papyrus grecs de Lille. alten Agypter. (Entwicklungsge- 
Publiés sous la direction de P. Jou-| schichte der Menschheit. Bd. I.) 
guet avec la collaboration de P. Leipzig, 1907, R. Voigtlinders Ver- 
Collart, J. Lesquier, M. Xoual.| lag. xxxvi, 564 pp.; map. 8Vvo. 
Tome I, fasc. 1. Paris, 1907, E. M. 12.50. 

Leroux. 4to. | The Tebtunis Papyri. Part 2, edited 

G. Lefebvre, Fragments d’un manu-| by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 
scrit de Ménandre. Le Caire, 1907, with the assistance of E. J. Good- 
Institut frangais d’archéologie ori- speed. (University of California 
entale. 8vo. G. Legrain, see| Publications. Graeco-Roman Ar- 
Catalogue Général. | chaeology, Vol. II.) London, 1907, 

G. Maspero, Causeries d’Egypte. 1907,| H. Frowde. xv, 485 pp.; 2 pls.; 
Paris, E. Guilmote. 328 pp. 8vo. map. 8vo. 

—See Theodore M. Davis’ Exca-| J. Wolf, Aus Inschriften und Papyren 
vations. | der Ptolemaierzeit. Feldkirch, 

Ed. Naville, The XI Dynasty Temple | 1907. 33 pp. 8vo. [Programme. } 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Gertrude L. Bell, The Desert and the} Grotten in Phrygien. Marburg, 
Sown. London, 1907, Heinemann.| 1906. 17 pp.; 28 figs. 4to. [Dis- 
xvi, 307 pp.;_ill. 8vo. E. Bran- sertation. ] 
denburg, Uber prihistorische | C. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Ar- 


if 
{ 
t 


CLASSICAL] 


chéologie Orientale, Vol. VIII, fasc. 
2-5. Paris, 1907, Leroux. 
80; ill. 8vo. F. and E, Cumont, 
Studia pontica Il: Voyage d’explo- 


ration archéologique dans le Pont | 


et la Petite Armenie. Brussels, 
1907, Lambertin. 


8vo. 


P. Delitzsch, Mehr Licht. Die bedeut- | 
Ergebnisse der babylon-| 
fiir | 
Religion. | 
Leipzig, 1907, J. C.| 


samsten 
isch-assyrischen Grabungen 
Geschichte, Kultur und 
Ein Vortrag. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchh. 64 pp.; 50 
figs. 8vo. M. 2. R. Dussaud, 
Les Arabes en Syrie avant l’Islam. 
Paris, 1907, Leroux. 178 pp.; 32 
figs. 8vo. 

E. Gallois, Asie Mineure et Syrie: 
Sites et Monuments. 
Guilmoto. 246 pp. 8vo. 

R. Kiepert, Karte von Kleinasien in 24 
Blatt. 1: 400,000. Blatt BIIL: 
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pp. 17-| 


pp. 107-375; ill. | 


Paris, 1907, | 
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| Angora. 48.5 x 63 cm. Berlin, 
1907, D. Reimer. M. 6. 

Mahler, Babylonia and Assyria. 
Budapest, 1906, Akademie-Verlag. 
370 pp.; pl.; 43 figs. 8vo. Kr. 4. 
{ Hungarian. | - A. Musil, Arabia 
Petraea. Topographischer Reise- 
bericht. I: Moab. xxiii, 443 pp.; 
pl.; 190 figs. M.15.60. II: Edom. 
xii, 343 pp.; map; 170 figs. M. 
28.40. Vienna, 1907, A. Hdélder. 
8vo. Kuseir ‘Amra. Herausg. 
v. d. K. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Bd. I. II. Vienna, 1907, 
k. k. Hof- und Staatsdruckerei. Bd. 
I; x, 248 pp.; map; 145 figs. Bd. 
| II; 41 col. pls. 4to. 
|H. Winckler, Die babylonische Gei- 
steskultur in ihren Beziehungen zur 

Kulturentwicklung der Menschheit 
| (Wissenschaft und Bildung, No. 
15). Leipzig, 1907, Quelle & Meyer. 
152 pp. 8vo. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments 
of the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either.) 


E. Babelon, Traité des 
grecques et romaines. 
Description historique. Vol. I: 
Les monnaies Grecques, depuis les 
origines jusqu’aux guerres médi- 
ques. Album des planches, Partie I. 
Paris. 1907, E. Leroux. 1670 cols.; 
85 pls. 4to. Fr. 40 and 30. 

Fr. Behn, Die Ficoronische Cista. 
Eine Archiiologische Studie. Leip- 
zig, 1907, B. G. Teubner. 84 pp.; 
2 pls. 8vo. M. 3. [Dissertation.] 

A. Béretta, Les Cités mystéri- 
euses de Strabon dans la région 
Cavare (Comtat Venaissin); I’ Isaros 
et l'Isar. Lyon, 1906, Georg. 116 
pp. 8vo. 

M. Chvostov, Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte des Verkehrs im Zeitalter 
der hellenistischen Monarchien und 
des rémischen Kaiserreiches. I: 
Geschichte des _Osthandels des 
griech.-rémischen Agyptens. Kasan 
1907. —— Collection Strozzi, Mé- 
dailles Grecques et Romaines. Rome. 
197 pp.; 21 pls. 8vo.——G. Cul- 
trera, Saggi sull’ arte Ellenistica e 
Greco-Romana. I: La _ corrente 
Asiana. Roma, 1907, E. Loescher 


monnaies 
9e 


partie: | 


xlviii, 234 pp.; 8vo. Fr. 


| & Co. 


16. 

R. Delbriick, Hellenistische Bauten in 
Latium. Herausg. mit Beihilfe des 
Eduard Gerhardstipendiums der Kgl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. 1: Baubeschreibungen. 
Strassburg, 1907, K. J. Triibner. 

iv, 92 pp. ; 20 pls.; 88 figs. 4to. M. 

24, Denkmaler der Malerei des 

Altertums. Edited by P. Herrmann. 

I Series. Fasc. 2 and 3. Munich, 

1907, Bruckmann. Each 10 pls., with 

Text. Folio. —— Dictionnaire des 

antiquités grecques et romaines. 

Sous la direction de Ch. Daremberg, 

Edm. Saglio, et Edm. Pottier. Paris, 

1906, 1907, Hachette & Co. Fasc. 

38-40 (Paries — Quorum bonorum). 

Pp. 337-808 ; 298 figs. 

|H. d’Espouy, Fragments d’archi- 
tecture antique, d’aprés les relevés 
et restaurations des anciens Pen- 
sionnaires de l’Académie de France 
& Rome. II Serie. Fasc. 6, 7. 
Paris, 1906, Schmid. Folio. 

de Flandreysy, Les Vénus gré- 

co-romaines de la vallée du Rhone. 
Valence, 1906, Ceas & Fils. 78 pp. ; 
ill. 8vo. 

A. Gudemann, Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der klassischen Philologie. 
Leipzig, 1907, Teubner. vi, 224 pp. 
8vo. M. 4.80. 
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Hirzel, Bericht tiber den archiiolo-| Italia. Leipzig, 1907, G. Lang. 
gischen Pfingstferienkursus in| Each M. 22. W. Schubart, Das 
Bonn u. Trier. Urach, 1906. [Pro-| Buch bei den Griechen und Rémern, 
gramme. } Eine Studie aus der Berliner Pa- 

Katalog einer Sammlung griech- pyrussammlung. (Handbiicher der 
ischer und italischer Vasen sowie Kgl. Museen zu Berlin.) Berlin, 
Antiquitéten aus dem Nachlasse des 1907, G. Reimer. ii, 159 pp.; 14 
Freiherrn von Leesen auf Domi- figs. 8vo. M. 2.50._—E. Schwabe, 
nium Treben. Versteigerung zu| see Sammlung historischer Schul- 
Koln, den 18 und 19 Oktober 1907. wandkarten. —— H. Steuding, 
27 pp.; 6 pls. 4to. O. Kern, Die Denkmiler antiker Kunst. Fiir das 
Entwicklung der klassischen Alter- Gymnasium ausgewihlt und in 
tumswissenschaft an der Universitat geschichtlicher Folge erliutert. 2 
Rostock. Rede zur Eréffnung der umgearbeitete Aufl. Leipzig, 1907, 
Institute fiir Altertumskunde am 6. E. A. Seemann. 19.5x28 cm. 70 
Nov. 1906, gehalten. Rostock, 1906.| and 25 pp. M. 1.80. Studies in 
14 pp. 8vo.——J. Kromeyer, An-| the history and art of the Eastern 
tike Schlachtfelder in Griechenland. Provinces of the Roman Empire. 
Bausteine zu einer antiken Kriegs-| Edited by W.M. Ramsay. London, 
geschichte. Bd. II.; Die hellenist- 1906, Hodder & Stoughton. xiii, 
isch-rémische Periode: Von Ky- 391 pp. 8vo. 
noskephalae bis Pharsalos. Berlin, | E. Wagner and G. von Kobilinski, 
1907, Weidmann. xii, 452 pp.; 24 Leitfaden der griechischen und 
pls. ; 2 plans. 8vo. rémischen Altertiimer fiir den 

Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griech-| Schulgebrauch. 3 verb. Aufl. be- 
ischen und rémischen Mythologie, sorgt von E. Wagner. 2 Vols. Ber- 
herausg. von W. H. Roscher. Leip- lin, 1907, Weidmann. 14 plans; 24 
zig, 1906,1907, B.G. Teubner. Lfg. pls. 8vo. 

53-56 ( Pleiones-Psychagogos). Cols. 
2561-3209; ill. 8vo. Each M. 2. 

H. Luckenbach, Archiologische 
Ergiinzungen. Donaneschingen, | 
1907. 16 pp. ; 16 figs. [Programme. ] 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 

St. Milne, Surgical Instruments}; to monuments of Greek art wher- 
in Greek and Roman Times. Ox- ever found. ) 
ford, 1907, Clarendon Press. 14s. I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 

Paulys Real-Enzyklopadie NEOUS 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Neue Bearbeitung. Herausg. v. G.| A. G. Amatucci, Hellas: disegno sto- 

rico della cultura greca. Vol. II. 


Wissowa. Halbband 11: Ephoros- 
Eutychos. Stuttgart, 1907, J. B. Bari, 1907, G. Laterza & Figli. 
345 pp. 8vo. L. 3. —— Annual of 


Metzler. 1536 pp. 8vo. M. 15. 
F. Ramorino, Mitologia’ classica the British School at Athens. No. 
XII, session 1905-06. London, 1907, 


illustrata. 2* ed. Milan, 1906, U. 
Hoepli. xii, 338 pp.; ill. 8vo. Macmillan & Co. xii, 523 pp. ; 12 
pls.; 167 figs. 4to. 25s. [R. M. 


L. 3. D. M. Robinson, Ancient 
Sinope. An historical account with Dawkins, Excavations at Palaikas- 


a Prosopographia Sinopensis and 
an Appendix of Inscriptions. Bal- 
timore, 1906. 8vo. $1.00. 

Sammlung historischer Schulwand- 
karten, herausg. von A. Baldamus, 
gezeichnet von Ed. Gaebler. Abt. I, | 
Nr. 1: E. Schwabe, Wandkarte 
zur Geschichte des Rémischen 
Reichs. Nr. 2: E. Schwabe, Wand- 
karte zur Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom. Nr. 3: E. Schwabe, Ger- 
manien u. Gallien zur Rémerzeit. 
Nr. 4: E. Schwabe, Die griech-| 
ische Welt. Nr. 5: E. Schwabe, | 


tro, V.—S. Xanthoudides, Cretan 
Kernoi.—J. P. Droop, Some Geo- 
metric Pottery from Crete.—F. H. 
Marshall, Tombs of Hellenic Date 
at Praesos. — J. L. Stokes, Stamped 
Pithos-Fragments from Cameiros.— 
J. P. Droop, Dipylon Vases from 
the Kynosarges Site.—A. C. B. 
Brown, Excavations at Schimatari 
and Dilisi in Boeotia. — H. J. W. Till- 
yard, Two Watch Towers in the 
Megarid. —G. Dickins, Damophon 
of Messene.—J. P. Droop, Messa- 
pian Inscriptions, — R. M. Dawkins, 


. 


A. Brueckner, 


W. Gang, 


GREEK: GENERAL] 


A. J. B. Wace, Notes from the| 
Sporades. — R. M. Dawkins, F. W. | 
Hasluck, Inscriptions from Bizye.— | 
F. W. Hasluck, A Roman Bridge on | 
the Aesepus.—K. F. Frost, Boats 
on the Euphrates and Tigris.— F. | 
W. Hasluck, Notes on Manuscripts | 
in the British Museum relating to 
Levant Geography and Travel.— 
D. Mackenzie, Cretan Palaces and 
the Aegean Civilization, II.—R. | 
Traquair, Laconia, The Mediaeval | 
Fortresses.— R. C. Bosanquet and | 
others, The Excavations at Sparta, | 
1906. ] Antiquités Crétoises. 
Premiére série. Cinquante planches 
par G. Maraghiannis, texte de L. 
Pernier et G. Karo. Vienna, 1907, 
Phototypie V. Angerer. 10 pp.; 50) 
pls. M. 24. ‘A. II.’ApaBavrivos, 
xal Athens, 
1907, Beck & Barth. xviii, 221 pp.; 
many illus. 8vo. M.8. 
Lebensregeln auf 
Athenischen Hochzeitsgeschenken. 
(62. Programm zum Winckelmanns- 
feste der Archiiologischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Berlin.) Berlin, 1907, G. 
Reimer. 18 pp.; 2pls.; 6 figs. | 
8vo. R. M. Burrows, The Dis- | 
coveries in Crete and their bearing 
on the history of ancient civilisa- 
tion. London, 1907, J. Murray. 
xvi, 244 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

A. Chudzinski, Tod und Totenkultus 
bei den alten Griechen. (Gymna- 
sial-Bibliothek, 44.) Giitersloh, 
1907, C. Bertelsmann. 83 pp. 8vo. 
M. 1. 

A. Della Seta, La Genesi dello Scor- 
cio nell’ Arte Greca. Rome. 1907, 
Tip. dei Lincei. 124 pp.; 15 pls.; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1907 


figs. 4to. fr. 13.50. 


D. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek 


Vols. II[and IV. Oxford, 
1907, Clarendon Press. 393 and 
454 pp.; pls. 8vo. Fouilles de 
Delphes, exécutées sous la direction 
de M. Homolle. IV: Sculpture. 
Pls. XXI, XXII, XXIII (triple 
plate in color); V: Petits bronzes ; 
texte par M. Perdrizet. 1° fascicule. 
96 pp.; 334 figs. 4to. P. Fried- 
lander, Herakles. Sagengeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen. (Philolo- 
gische Untersuchungen herausg. von 
A. Kiessling und U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Heft 19.) Berlin, 1907, 
Weidmann. x, 185 pp. 8vo. M. 6. 
Nereiden auf Seetieren. 
Jena, 1907. 53 pp. 8vo. [Disser- 


States. 
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tation.] ——- J. Gréschl, Dérpfelds 
Leukas-Ithaka Hypothese. His- 
torisch und kritisch beleuchtet. 
Friedek i. Schl., 1907. 43. pp. 
8vo. [Programme.]——H. Gro- 
pengiesser, Die Griiber von At- 
tika der vormykenischen und my- 
kenischen Zeit. I. Heidelberg, 
1907. 60 pp.; 9 figs. 8vo. [Dis- 
sertation.] —— Jul. Gross, Bericht 
iiber eine Fahrt nach Mykenae, 
Tiryns, Argos, Nauplia. Brassé 
{Kronstadt}, 1907. Pp. 23-34; 5 
figs. [Programme.] 


A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre. A 


description of the stage and theatre 
of the Athenians and of the dra- 
matic performances at Athens. 3d 
ed. revised and in part re-written 
by A. W. Pickard, Cambridge. 
Oxford, 1907, Clarendon Press. 
xv, 396 pp.; ill. 8vo. Ww. 
L. Hare, Die Religion der Griechen. 
Kurzer Abriss der Mythen, Theo- 
logie u. hauptsichlichsten _ phi- 
losophischen Lehren der alten 
Griechen. Autorisierte Uebers. von 
A. Fiihrer. London and Leipzig, 
1906, A. Owen & Co. J. Helm- 
bold, Der Atlasmythus und Ver- 
wandtes. Miihlhausen i. E., 1906. 
30 pp.; 9 pls. 8vo. [Programme.] 
—G. Hock, Griechische Weihge- 
briuche. Munich, 1905. 133 pp. 
8vo. [Dissertation. } Th. Ho- 
molle, see Fouilles de Delphes. —— 
Fr. Hiibler, Zwei Reisen nach 
Griechenland und Kleinasien. Teil 
2 (Schluss). Reichenberg, 1906. 
128 pp. 8vo. [Programme. ] 


G. Karo, see Antiquités Crétoises. 


Geschichte der 
griechischen Kunst. Bd. III, Die 
Kunst der Diadochenzeit. Leipzig, 
1907, Veit & Co. iii, 482 pp. 8vo. 
M. 12. 


—W. Klein, 


Philip S. Marden, Greece and the Ae- 


gean Islands. Boston, 1907, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. xiv, 386 pp.; 48 
illustrations. 8vo. $3.00 net. 

W. von Marées, Karten von Leukas. 
Beitrage zur Frage Leukas-Ithaka. 
Karte 1-6 nebst Text. Berlin, 1907, 
I. Moser. 39 pp. 4to. M. 10. 

P. Meyer, Die Gétterwelt Homers. 
Ilfeld, 1907. [ Programme. ] 

SAéndor Mezey, Pausanias Olym- 
pifja az Asataésok vilfgdban. Te- 
mesvar, 1907, H. Uhrmann. 89 pp.; 
pl. 8vo.——A. Mosso, Escursioni 
nel Mediterraneo e gli scavi di Creta. 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 


E. Neustadt, De Jove Cretico. 
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Milan, 1907, Treves. 290 pp.; 2 pls.; | 
187 figs. 4to. [English translation, | 
The Palaces of Crete and their | 
Builders. London, 1907.] 

Berlin, 
[ Dissertation. } 


1906. M. 1.50. 


W. von Oettingen, Unter der Sonne | J 


Homers. Erlebnisse u. Bekennt-| 
nisse eines Dilettanten. Neue Aus- 
gabe. Berlin, 1906, G. Grote. vii, | 
352 pp. 8vo. M. 3. 
Pausaniae Graeciae Descriptio. Edi-| 
dit, graeca emendavit, apparatum | 
criticum adiecit H. Hitzig, Com- 
mentarium germanice scriptum cum 
tabulis topographicis et numismati- 
cis addiderunt H. Hitzig et H. Bluem- | 
ner. Vol. III, pars prior: lib. 8: 
Arcadica; lib.9: Boeotica. Leipzig, | 
1907, O. R. Reisland. iv, 524 pp. ; 
8 pl. 8vo. M. 20. P. Perdrizet, 
see Fouilles de Delphes. L. 
Pernier, see Antiquités Crétoises. 
D. Philios, | 
épelria woveeiov airs. Athens, | 
1907, Sakellarios. 126 pp.;_ pl.} 
8vo. Dr. 2.50.——Fr. Preller, | 
Briefe und Studien aus Griechen- | 
land. Edited by E. Boden (Preface | 
by P. Herrmann). Dresden, 1907, F. | 
E. Boden. 34 pp.; 13 pls. 4to. M. 
6.50. Frz. Prix, Athen. Bilder 
zur Veranschaulichung der topo- 
graphischen Verhiltnisse der alten 
Stadt und ihrer hervorragenden 
Denkmiiler. Vienna, 1907, A. Pich- 
lers Wwe. & Sohn. iii, 64 pp. 8vo. | 
M. 1.70. 
Ed. Moore Rankin, The Role of the 
udyepo in the Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Chicago, 1907. vi, 92 pp. 
8vo. K. Regling, Terina. (Pro-| 
gramm zum Winckelmannsfeste der | 
archiologischen Gesellschaft zu 
Berlin, 66.) Berlin, 1906, G. Rei- | 
mer. 80 pp.; 3pls.; 2 figs. 4to. —— 
A. Rusch, De Serapide et Iside in | 
Graecia cultis. Berlin, 1906. [Dis- 
sertation. 
Thomas Day Seymour, Life in the} 
Homeric Age. New York and Lon- | 
don, 1907, Macmillan. xvi, 704 pp.; | 
colored map; 5 pls.; 37 figs. 8vo. 


$4.00 net. —— P. Stengel, Zu den Margarete 


griechischen Sakralaltertiimern. 
(From Novae symbolae Joachimi- 
cae, Bd. 2.) Halle, 1907, Buchh. d. 
Waisenhauses. 19 pp. 8vo. M. 
0.50. 


. G. Vortselas, 


G. Mair, Ilavroia. 
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Giitersloh, 
PP. 


nasial-Bibliothek, 45). 
1907, C. Bertelsmann. 
5 maps; 32 figs. 8vo. 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens. 
London, 1907, Macmillan & Co, 
8vo. 5s. 


160 


Athens, 1907, 
Beck & Barth. 318 pp.; map. 8vo. 
M. 6. —— Jul. Viirtheim, De Aiacis 
origine, cultu, patria. Accedunt 
commentationes tres de Amazoni- 
bus, de Carneis, de Telegonia. 
Lugduni Batav., 1907, A. W. Sijthoff. 
227 pp. 8vo. M. 6 50. 


H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks. 


London, 1906, Methuen. 
18 tigs. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


112 pls.; 


| Heinr. Wolf, Die Religion der alten 


Griechen. (Gymnasial-Bibliothek. 
Heft 41.) Giitersloh, 1906, C. Ber- 
telsmann. 108 pp. 8vo. 


Jo. Zehetmaier, Die Arten der Lei- 


chenbergung in der vormykenischen 
Zeit Griechenlands. Jena, 1907. ii, 
44 pp.; 2 figs. 8vo. [Dissertation.] 
—E. Ziebarth, Kulturbilder aus 
griechischen Stiidten. (Aus Natur 
und Geisteswelt. Bd.131.) Leipzig, 
1907, B. G. Teubner. vi, 120 pp.; 
pl.; 22 figs. M. 1. 


II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


R. Frh. von Lichtenberg, Die ionische 


Siule als klassisches Bauglied rein 
hellenischem Geiste entwachsen. 
Ein Vortrag. Leipzig and New 
York, 1907, R. Haupt. 71 pp.; 69 
figs. 8vo. M. 2. 

(Contains: Ueber 
eine bautechnische Eigentiimlich- 
keit der Mauer der Pergamos des 
Priamus.) Marburg a. D., 1907, 
W. Blauke’s Nachf. 12 pp. 8vo. 
M. 0.50. 


O. Puchstein, Die ionische Siiule ais 


klassisches Bauglied orientalischer 
Herkunft (Sendschriften der Deut- 
schen Orient-Gesellschaft No. 4). 
Leipzig, 1907, J. C. Hinrichs. 55 
pp.; 59 figs. 8vo. M. 1.50. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Bieber, Das Dresdner 
Schauspielerrelief. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des tragischen Kostiims 
und der griechischen Kunst. Bonn, 
1907, Fr. Cohen. iii, 89 pp.; pl.; 19 
figs. 8vo. M.4 


R. Thiele, Im Ionischen Kleinasien. | M. Collignon, Scopas et Praxitéle. 


Erlebnisse und Ergebnisse (Gym- 


La sculpture grecque au IV® siécle 
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jusqu’au temps d’Alexandre. [Les 
maitres de l’art.] 
brairie Plon, Plon-Nourrit & Cie. 
175 pp.; 30 figs. on 26 pls. 12mo. 

P. Kastriotis, Avrra rod pov- 
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A. Calderini, Di un’ ara greca dedi- 


catoria agli dei inferi esistente nel 
Museo Archeologico di Milano. 
Milan, 1907, Hoepli. 34 pp.; 2 
pls. 8vo. 


celov, Vol. I. Athens, 1907, Beck & | Konigliche Museen zu Berlin. In- 


Barth. M. 5. R. Kekulé von| 
Stradonitz, Die griechische Skulp-| 
tur. (Handbiicher der kénigl. Mn-| 
seen zu Berlin.) 2d edition. Berlin, | 
1907, G. Reimer. iv, 394 pp.; 161) 
figs. M. 3.50. [For notice of first | 
edition, see A.J.A. XI, p. 213.] | 
Mvnpeia ris “EAAdS0s. Monuments 
of Greece, published by the Greek | 
Archaeological Society, Athens. 
Vol. [: Sculptures from the Acro- | 
olis Museum. | 
Apxaodoyixfis ‘Erapelas [4]) 
“AOhvas, 1906, Il. A. 
120 pp.; 33 pls. 4to. M. 30. 
Max Sauerlandt, Griechische Bild- | 
werke. Diisseldorf & Leipzig, 1907, | 
K. R. Langewiesche. xvi, 112, pp.; 
140 figs. 4to. M.1.80.——V. Stais ; 
Guide illustré du Musée national 
d’Athénes. Marbres et bronzes. 


schriften von Priene, Unter Mit- 
wirkung von C. Fredrich, H. v. 
Prott, H. Schrader, Th. Wiegand 
und H. Winnefeld herausg. von F. 
Frhr. Hiller von Girtringen. Ber- 
lin, 1906,G. Reimer. xxiii, 312 pp.; 
81 tigs.; 3 pls. 4to. M. 25. 


Wilh. Larfeld, Handbuch der griech- 


Ein- 
Die 
Leip- 
viii, 


ischen Epigraphik. Vol. I: 
leitungs- und Hilfsdisziplinen. 
nichtattischen Inschriften. 

zig, 1907, O. R. Reisland. 
604 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. M. 38. 


ZaxedrAdpios.| L. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum sacrae. 


Pars altera, Fasc. 1: Leges Grae- 
ciae et insularum. Leipzig, 1907, 
Teubner. 372 pp. 8vo. M. 12. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


O. Gohl, Dacian and Moesian Coins. 


Supplement to the Corpus der nord- 


Athénes, 1907, Beck & Barth. xvi, 


322 pp.; many ill. 8vo. M.5. | griech. antiken Miinzen. Buda- 


pest, 1906, Hornydnszky, 1906. 16 
IV. GREEK VASES AND PAINT-| , PP. 


4to. [Hungarian.] 

| A. W. Hands, Common Greek coins. 
London, 1907, Spink & Son. 

Die antiken Miinzen Nord-Grie- 
chenlands. Unter Leitung von F. 
Imhoof-Blumer, herausg. v. d. Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Vol. 
IIL: Die antiken Miinzen von Make- 
donia und Paionia, bearb. von 
Hugo Gaebler. Abt. 1. Berlin, 
1906, G. Reimer. vii, 196 pp.; 5 

4to. 


ING 


A. Furtwangler and K. Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei. Auswahl 
hervorragender Vasenbilder. II | 
Serie, Lfg. 3 and 4. Munich, 1907, | 
Bruckmann. Text; pp. 109-211; | 
4 pls.; figs. 4to. Pls. 81-100. Fol. | 
Each Lfg. M. 40. 

G. Nicole, Catalogue des vases Cypri- 
otes du Musée d’Athénes. Geneva, 
1907, Kiindig. 42 pp. 8vo. Fr. 3.50. 
— Catalogue des vases Cypriotes du 
Musée de Constantinople. Geneva, 
1907, Kiindig. 43 pp. 8vo. Fr. 3. 

Irene Weir, The Greek Painter’s Art. 
Boston, 1906, Ginn & Co. M. 
Wiegand, Vasen; eine Vorlagen- 
sammlung aus alter Zeit. 34 pls. 
(35 x 25cm.) with Text. Dresden, | 
1906. M. 24. 
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(Including also titles of works re- 
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raneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside of 
Italy.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 

NEOUS 


zur | T. Antonescu, Cetatea Sarmizegetusa 
reconstituita. Jassy, 1906, Goldner. 
L.2.50. —— Atti del Congresso in- 
ternazionale di scienze storiche 
(Roma, 1-9 Aprile, 1903). Vol. I: 
Parte generale. Roma, 1907. (Con- 
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E. Bauer, Untersuchungen 
Geographie und Geschichte der 
nordwestlichen Landschaften 
Griechenlands nach den _ delphi- 
schen Inschriften. Halle, 1907. 
80 pp.; pls. 8vo. [Dissertation. ] 
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tains: Inaugurazione della ‘‘ Forma 
Urbis.” Pp. 109-123; plan; 4 figs. 
Mostra di topografia romana. Pp. 
129-132.) 
C. Bailey, The Religion of ancient 
Rome. London, 1907, A. Constable. 
113 pp. 8vo. Is. A. Ballu, 
Fouilles archéologiques d’ Algérie 
en 1905. Paris, 1906, Impr. natio- 
nale. 43 pp.; pls. and figs. 8vo. —— 
M. Baudouin, Découverte d’une 
nécropole gallo-romaine A _ puits 
funéraires & Apremont (Vendée). 
La Roche-sur-Yon, 1907, Ivonnet. 
55 pp.; 11. figs. 8vo. —— M. 
Bencker, Rémische Funde in der 
Sammlung des historischen Ve- 
reins zu Giinzburg. Giinzburg, 1907. 
[Programme.] Blanchet, 
Les enceintes Romaines de la Gaule. 
Etude sur Vorigine d’un grand 
nombre de villes frangaises. Paris, 
1907, G. Leroux. ill. 8vo. fr. 15. 
H. Bolkestein, De colonatu 


Romano ejusque origine. Amster- 
dam, 1906. 192 pp. 8vo. [Disser- 
tation.] ——P. J. Ph. Bordy, Carte | 
archéologique et topographique des | 
ruines de Carthage. Avec le con-| 
cours de A. L. Delattre, C. E. G. 
Dolot et P. Gauckler. Paris, 1907, 

Service géographique de l’ Armée. 

Scale 1: 5000. Pls. 1-3. 

R. Cagnat, Les bibliothéques munici- 

pales dans l’empire Romain. Paris, 

1906, Klincksieck. fr. 2.10.——R. | 
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Prokops Gotenkrieg. Berlin, 1907, 
R. Trenkel. 58 pp.; pl. 8vo. [Dis- 
sertation. ] —— Daniel Fodor, Poro- 
lissum and its Neighborhood. Zilah, 
1907. 18 pp. 8vo. [Hungarian. ] —— 
Fritz Frey, Fiihrer durch die Ruinen 
von Augusta Raurica. Herausg. 
unter Mitwirkung der historischen 
und antiquarischen Gesellschaft zu 
Basel. Liestal, 1907, Gebr. Liidin. 
91 pp. ; 3 pls. ; 21 figs. 8vo. M. 1.85. 
650 pp.; 
34 pls.; 181 figs. [Contains: M. 
Much, Die Urzeit. Pp. 27-36; A. 
von Domaszewski, Wien zur Zeit 
der Rémer. Pp. 37-41; F. Kenner, 
Die archiologischen Funde aus 
rémischer Zeit. Pp. 42-159.] 

P. Goessler, Das riimische Rottweil. 
Hauptsachlich auf Grund der Aus- 
grabungen vom Herbst, 1906. Stutt- 
gart, 1907, J. B. Metzler. 71 pp.; pl; 
3 plans; 16 figs. 4to. M. 2. 

A. Grenier, Habitations gauloises et 
villas latines dans la cité des Médi- 
ométrices; Etude sur le développe- 
ment de la civilisation gallo-romaine 
dans une province gauloise (Biblio- 
théque de V'Ecole des hautes Etudes. 
Fasc. 157). Paris, 1906, Champion. 
199 pp.; 13 pls. W. Gundel, 
De stellarum appellatione et reli- 
gione Romana. (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche und Vorarbeiten. Bd. 
3, Heft 2.) Giessen, 1907, A. Toe- 
pelmann. 160 pp. 8vo. 


Dei Castillo y Quartiellers, Die |S. Heuberger, Eine Galavorstellung 


Augenheilkunde in der Rémerzeit. | 
Autorisirte Uebersetzung aus dem | 
Spanischen von M. Neuburger. 
Leipzig & Vienna, 1907, F. Deu-| 
ticke. vii, 137 pp.; 26 figs. 8vo. 

V. Cauchemé, Description des 


fouilles archéologiques exécutées | 


dans la forét de Compiégne sous 
la direction de M. Albert de Roucy. 
partie: Les cimetiéres gallo- 
romaine. Compiégne, 1906, Impr. 
du Progrés de lOise. Pp. 91- 
117; 10 pls. 4to. —— R. S. Con- 
way, 
Cumont, 
dans le paganisme romain. 
1907, Leroux. fr. 3.50. 
Edgar Duperrex, Trajan’s Bridge 
over the Danube at Turnu-Severin. 
Attempt at a Reconstruction. Bu- 
charest, 1907, F. Gobl. 39 pp. 
8vo. [Roumanian. ] 

Leo Fink, Das Verhiltnis der Anio- 
briicken zur mulvischen Briicke in 


Les Religions orientales 
Paris, 


see Melandra Castle. —— F. | 


| 


Heinr. 


im rémischen Amphitheater zu Vin- 
donissa i. J. 298 n. Chr. Aarau, 
1907, H. R. Sauerlinder & Co. 28 
pp. 8vo.——Chr. Huelsen, La 
pianta di Roma dell’ Anonimo 
Einsidlense. Rome, 1907, Loescher. 
6 pls.; 15 figs. Fr. 6.—La Roma 
antica di Ciriaco d’Ancona. Di- 
segni inediti del secolo XV publ. ed 
ill. Rome, 1907, E. Loescher & Co. 
48 pp.; 18 pls.; 31 figs. 4to.—See 
H. Jordan. 

remy Fiihrer durch das 
Rémerkastell Saalburg bei Hom- 
burg vor der Hoéhe. 3. Aufl. Hom- 
burg, 1907, Schudt. 48 pp.; 12 figs. 
8vo.—— H. Jordan, Topographie 
der Stadt Rom im Altertum. Bd. I, 
Abt. 3; bearbeitet von Ch. Huelsen. 
Berlin, 1907, Weidmann. 


| Karte des Rimerkastelles Saalburg 


mit Umgebung. Photoalgraphisch 
bearbeitet in der Kartographischen 
Abteilung der Kgl. preussischen 
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Max. 
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Landesaufnahme. 1: 2.500. 42.5 x | 
42.5 cm. In colors. Berlin, 1906, 
R. Eisenschmidt. M. 0.50. F. 
Knoke, Neue Beitriige zu einer 
Geschichte der Rémerkriege in 
Deutschland. Berlin, 1907, Weid- 
mann. 62 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. M. 2. 
Pompéi, Saint-Pierre, 
Ottajano. Paris, 1906. —— U. Leoni 
and G. Staderini, On the Appian 
Way. A Walk from Rome to Al- 
bano. Translated by E. Fitz- 
maurice. 
235 pp.; 50 figs. 12mo. Der 
obergermanisch-ratische Limes des 
Roémerreiches. Heidelberg, 1907, | 
O. Petters. — Lfg. 28. No. 59: Das 
Kastell Cannstadt. Nach der Un- 
tersuchung von Dr. Ernst Kapff, 
bearb. von Walt. Barthel. Pp. 1-76; 
9 pls. — Lfg. 29. No.70: Das Kastell 
Gnotzheim (Eidam). Pp. 1-28; 4 pls. 
—wNr. 71: Das Kastell Gunzen- 
hausen (Eidam). Pp. 1-6; pl. — No. 
73a: Das Kastell Béhming (Fr. 
Winkelmann). Pp. 1-16; 2 pls.—| 
Lfg. 30. Das Kastell Kéngen (A. | 
Mettler). 62 pp.; 7 pls. 4to. 


Rome, 1907, R. Bemporad. | 


G. Macdonald and A. Park, The Ro- | 


man Forts on the Bar Hill, Dum-| 
bartonshire. With a note on the) 
architectural details by Th. Ross. | 
Glasgow, 1906, J. Maclehose. xii, | 
150 pp.; 4pls. ; 54 figs. 8vo. 5s. 
Melandra Castle. Report of the} 
Manchester and District Branch of | 
the Classical Association for 1905. | 
Edited by R. 8S. Conway. With an 
introduction by E. L. Hicks. Man- 
chester ,1906, University Press. xvi, | 
167 pp. 5s. Theod. Meyer, Ge-| 
schichtedesrémischen Arztestandes. | 
Kiel, 1907. Graphische Kunstan- | 
stalt L. Handorff. 85 pp. 8vo. 
B. Modestoy, Introduction a Vhis- | 
toire romaine. L’ethnologie pré- 
historique. Les influences civili- 
satrices & l’époque préromaine et 
les commencements de Rome. Tra- | 
duit du russe par M. Delines. Paris, | 
1907, F. Alcan. 39 pls.; 30 figs. 
Fr. 15. | 
Nistler, Zwei Probleme am | 
rémischen Limes in Osterreich. | 
Vienna, 1907. 15 pp. 8vo. [Pro-| 
gramme. } 
Bilderatlas zu Ciisars 
Biichern de bello Gallico unter | 
eingehender Beriicksichtigung der | 
commentarii de bello civili. 2. Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1907, Schmidt and Giinther. | 
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91 pp.; over 100 figs. and 11 maps. 
8vo. M. 2.85. 


Papers of the British School at Rome, 


Vol. IV. London, 1907, Macmillan 
&Co. xii, 296 pp.; 3 maps; 38 pls.; 
9 figs. 4to. 31s. 6d. [T. Ashby, 
The Classical Topography of the 
Roman Campagna, III, The Via 
Latina, I.—S. J. A. Churchill, The 
Goldsmiths of Rome under Papal 
Authority. — A. J. B. Wace, Studies 
in Roman Historical Reliefs. — 
A. H. S. Yeames, An Ivory Statuette. 
— T. E. Peet, The Early Iron Age 
in South Italy.) A. Park, see 
Macdonald. V. Parvan, Salsovia. 
Bucharest, 1906, C. Gébl. 44 pp. 
8vo. A. Pascale, Pompei. Uses 
and customs to see intelligently 
Pompeian antiquities. Napoli, 1907, 
B. Pellerano. 88 pp. 8vo. L. 2. 
P. D. Pasolini, Die Sikularjahre. 
Eine historische Version. Aus 
dem Italienischen iibersetzt von M. 
von  Salis-Marschlins. Munich, 
1906, G. Miiller. 550 pp. 8vo. 
M. 10. Frz. Passauer, Die Saal- 
burg und der Mithraskult. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1907, Mahlau &. Wald- 
schmidt. 43 pp.; 2 figs. 8vo. M. 
0.60.—— C.  Patsch, Zur Ge- 
schichte und Topographie von 
Narona (Schriften der Balkankom- 
mission. Antiquarische Abteilung 
5). Vienna, 1907, A. Hilder. 118 
cols.; 3 pls.; 66 figs. 4to.—— 
M. B. Feaks, The general, civil, 
and military administration of Nori- 
cum and Raetia. (The University 
of Chicago. Studies in classical 
philology. Vol. IV, pp. 161-230.) 
Chicago, 1907. [Dissertation.] —— 
Frz. Perschinka, Das alte Rom. 
Eine Geschichte und Beschreibung 
der Stadt in 88 Bildern mit erliu- 
terndem Text. Vienna, 1907, A. 
Pichler’s Wwe. & Sohn. 62 pp. 
8vo. M. 1.70.—A. Pirro, Le 
origini di Napoli. Studio storico- 
topografico. Parte 2: Palepoli e 
Napoli. Salerno, 1906, Fratelli Jo- 
vane. 70 pp.; 2 pls. Plan. 8vo. 
—— Mary W. Porter, What Rome 
was built with. A description of 
the stones employed in ancient 
times for its building and decora- 
tion. London & Oxford, 1907, H. 
Frowde. viii, 116 pp. 8vo. $1.40. 

O. Prein, Aliso bei Oberaden. 
Neue Forschungen und Vermu- 
tungen. 2. Ausgabe mit einem 
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Miinster, i. W. 1907, 
vii, 110 pp. 8vo. 


C. Winkler, Der Ciisar-Ariovist’sche 
Kampfplatz. Colmar, 1907, Selbst- 
verlag. 47 pp.; 8 maps; 2 plans, 
8vo. M. 4.——Heinr. Wolf, Die 
Religion der alten Rémer (Gymna- 
sial-Bibliothek, Heft 42). Giitersloh, 
1907, C. Bertelsmann. 104 pp. 8vo. 
1.50. 
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G. B. Bellissima, Analisi archeologici 
dell’ Arco di Traiano in Benevento. 
Aosta, 1906. 8vo. Fr. 1. 

V. Dissel, Der Opferzug der Ara Pacis 
Augustae. Hamburg, 1907. 18 pp.; 
pls. 4to. (Programme. } 

E. Espérandieu, Recueil Général des 
Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule Romaine. 
I, Alpes Maritimes, Alpes Cot- 
tiennes, Corse, Narbonaise. Paris, 
1907, Impr. Nationale. x, 489 pp. ; 
many ill. 4to. 

R. Gall, Zum Relief an 
Grabsteinen. I. Pola, 1906. 
gramme. } 

Paul Kirdly, The History of the 
Dacian War from the Reliefs on 
Trajan’s Column. Déva, 1907, 
Laufer. 27pp. 8vo. [Hungarian.] 

Eugenie Sellers Strong, Roman Sculp- 
ture from Augustus to Constantine. 
London, 1907, Duckworth & Co, 
xvi, 408 pp.; 130 pls. 8vo. Lis. 


III. ROMAN, ETC., VASES AND 
PAINTINGS 


Album Terentianum picturas con- 
tinens ex imagine phototypa Lug- 
dunensi Terentii codd. Ambrosiani 
H., 75 et Parisini, 1899, sumptas et 
lithographice expressas. Praefatus 
et picturas latine interpretatus 
est J. van Wageningen. Gronin- 
gen, 1907, P. Noordhoff Erben. 
LXXXVIII pp. Folio. M. 6. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Département 
des manuscrits. Comédies de Té- 
rence. Reproduction des 151 dessins 
du manuscrit latin 7899 de la Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale. Paris, 1907, 
Impr. Berthaud fréres. 18 pp.; 
151 pls. 8vo. 

H. Coulon, Note sur les vases appelés 
biberons trouvés dans les sépultures 


Nachtrage. 
Aschendorff. 
M. 1.50. 

O. Richter, Beitrige zur rimischen 
Topographie III. Berlin, 1907. 
lépp. 4to. [Programme. ] E. 
de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigratico 
di antichitaé Romane. Fasc. 94-97. 
(Curator rei publicae — Gratianus. ) 
Rome, 1907, L. Pasqualucci. 8vo. 

M. Schneidewin, Eine antike Instruk- 
tion an einen Verwaltungschef. 
Mit einer Einleitung tiber rémische 
Provinzialverwaltung. Berlin, 1907, 
K. Curtius. xi, 125 pp. 8vo. M. 
2.50.——E. Seyler, Der Réimer- 
forschung Leistungen und Irrtiimer. 
Niirnberg, 1907, Selbstverlag. 80 pp. 
8vo. M.0.50. —— Th. Steinwender, 
Die Marschordnung des rémischen 
Heeres zur Zeit der Manipularstel- | 
lung. Danzig, 1907, A. W. Kafe- 
mann. 42 pp.; pl; 6 figs. 8vo. 
M.0.80. —— O. Szényi, The episcopal | 
Lapidarium at Pécs (Fiinfkirchen). 
Pécs, 1906, Lechner & Heverdle. 
279 pp.; 262 figs. 8vo. K. 4. 
[ Hungarian. ] 

G. Téglas, Limes Studies. (Abhand- 
lungen der histor. Klasse der Un- 
gar. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, 
Vol. XXI, No. 2). Budapest, 1906, 
Akademie-Verlag. 106 pp.; map; 
ll figs. 8vo. Kr. 2.40. [Hunga- 
rian. ] G. Tomassetti, Della 
Campagna romana: illustrazione 
delle vie Labicana e Prenestina. 
Rome, 1907, E. Loescher & Co. 
238 pp. 8vo. L. 6. J. Toutain, | 
Les cultes paiéns dans l’empire 
Romain. Premiére partie: Les 
provinces latines. Tome [: Les 
cultes officiels. Les cultes romains 
et Gréco-romains. (Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des hautes Etudes. Sci- 
ences religieuses, Vol. 20.) Paris, 
1907, E. Leroux. v, 473 pp. 8vo. 
Fr. 10. C. Tschauschner, Le-| 
gionare Kriegsvexillationen von 
Claudius bis Hadrian. Breslau, | 
1907. 60 pp. 8vo. [Dissertation. ] | 
van Wageningen, Scaenica Ro- 
mana. Groningen, 1907, P. Noord- 
hoff. iv, 67 pp. 8vo. M. 1.60. 


rémischen 
[ Pro- 


H. van de Weerd, Etude historique 
sur trois légions du Bas-Danube 
(V. Macedonica, XI. Claudia, I. Ital- 


Mésie inférieure sous le haut-empire. 
Louvain & Paris, 1905. 400 pp. 


denfants (époque gallo-romaine). 
Paris, 1906, E. Leroux. 17 pp. 8vo. 


| B. Nogara, Le nozze Aldobrandine, i 
ica), suivie d’un apercu général sur | 
Varmée romaine de la province de | 


paesaggi con scene dell’ Odissea e le 
altre pitture murali antiche con- 
servate nella Biblioteca Vaticana e 


nei musei_ pontifici (Collezioni 


it 
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linder & Co. 20 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. 
M. 1. 

V. Leblond, Marque de verriers sur 
un barillet gallo-romain trouvé & 
Beauvais. Beauvais, 1907. 15 pp.; 
pl. 8vo. 

Fr. Weege, Vasculorum Campanorum 


inscriptiones Italicae. Bonn, 1906. 


archeologiche, artistiche e numis- | 
matiche dei palazzi apostolici, Vol. 
2). Milan, 1907, U. Hoepli. xv, 
95 pp.; 53 pls. Folio. 
J. van Wageningen, see Album Teren- | 
tianum. 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 24 pp. 8vo. [Dissertation. 
Vol. XII, partis 2, fase. 2: Inscrip- | V. ROMAN COINS 
tiones Germaniae inferioris ed. 
A. Domaszewski. Miliaria Gallia- | K. Bissinger, Funde riémischer Miin- 
rum et Germaniarum edd. Th.| zen im Grossherzogtum Baden. 
Mommsen (+), O. Hirschfeld, A.| Verzeichnis 2. Karlsruhe, 1906, 
Domaszewski. Berlin, 1907, G.| G. Braun. 4to. 
Reimer. Pp. 31*-38*; 505-713. | Fr. Gnecchi, I tipi monetarii di Roma 
Folio. M. 23. imperiale. Milan, 1907, U. Hoepli. 
Frohlich, Ein interessanter Stirnziegel viii, 119 pp. ; 30 pls. 
der II. Legion von Vindonissa A. Merlin, Les revers monétaires de 
nebst einigen einleitenden Bemerk- Vempereur Nerva. Paris, 1906, 
ungen. Fontemoing. 150 pp. 8vo. 


Aarau, 1907, H. R. Sauer- | 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCEL- | 
LANEOUS 


R. Anheisser, Altschweizerische Bau- 
kunst. Fasc. 3 and 4. Bern, 1907, 
Francke. M. 6.—— Artistic Guide 
to Siena and its environs. Flor- 
ence, 1907, Soc. editr. fiorentina. 
Map; 37 figs. 16mo. 


und Entwicklung, Verwendung und 
Symbolik. Freiburg i. B., 1907, 
Herder. xxiv, 797 pp.; 316 figs. 
8vo. M. 30. E. W. Bredt, 
Miinchen als Kunststadt (Die 
Kunst). Berlin, 1907, Marquardt 
& Co. 150 pp.; 33 figs. 16mo. 

British Museum, Reproductions 
from [Illuminated Manuscripts. 


Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler im Re- 
gierungs-Bezirk Cassel. III Bd. 
Marburg, 1907, N. G. Elwert. viii, 
112 pp.; 140pls. M. 20. Bau- 
und Kunstdenkmiler Thiiringens. 
Bearb. v. P. Lehfeldt und G. Voss. 
Heft. 33, Herzogth. Sachsen- 
Coburg und Gotha. Landratsamt 
Coburg. Jena, 1907, G. Fischer. 
Pp. viii, 475-600; 37 pls.; 55 figs. 
8vo. M. 9. ——L. E. von Benesch, 
Das Beleuchtungswesen vom Mittel- 
alter bis zur Mitte des XIX Jahr- 
hunderts aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, 
insbesondere aus den Alpenlindern 
und den angrenzenden Gebieten der 
Nachbarstaaten. Vienna, 1907, 
Schwel. 32 pp.; 60 pls.; 35 figs. 
M. 42. —— Berner Kunstdenkmaler, 
III Bd. Fasc.2 and3. Bern, 1907, 
Wyss. M. 2.20 each. ——J., Ba- 
schet, Histoire de la peinture, Ecole 
francaise (des origines au XVIII« 
siécle). Paris, 1907, Lamm. 
184 pp.; 37 figs. 8vo.—— J. Braun, 
Die liturgische Gewandung im 


Occident und Orient nach Ursprung 


Series II. Oxford, 1907, Claren- 
don Press. 50 pls. 4to. 5s. 

R. Burns, The Christ Face in Art. 
London, 1907, Duckworth. 274 pp.; 
62 figs. 8vo. 


N. Sentenach y Cabafias, La Pintura 


en Madrid desde sus origenes hasta 
el siglo XIX. Madrid, 1907, Bol. de 
la Soc. esp. de Excurs. 264 pp.; 23 
pls.; 88 figs. 4to. L. Callari, 
I palazzi di Roma e le case di preggio 
storico ed artistico. Rome & Milan, 
1907, Segati& Co. xii, 355 pp. 8vo. 
L. 3.50. A. F. Calvert, Seville. 
London, 1907, Lane. 162 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Calvert and Gal- 
lichau, Cordova; a City of the 
Moors. 124 pp.; ill. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Catalogue de la _ collection 
Rodolphe Kann, Tableaux, I (95 
pp. and pls.); II (83 pp. and pls.) ; 
Objets d’art. I. Moyen fge et 
Renaissance (69 pp. and pls.). 
II. XVIIIe siécle (110 pp. and pls.). 
Paris, 1907, Sedelmeyer (privately 
printed). Folio. Catalogue ofthe 
Collection of Miniatures, the prop- 
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erty of J. Pierpont Morgan. Com- 
piled by G. C. Williamson. 2 vols. 
London, 1907. Privately printed at | 
Chiswick Press. Folio. Cata- | 
logue des tableaux, sculptures, | 
gravures et aquarelles exposés dans | 
les galeries du musée de Caen, par 
G. Menegoz. Caen, 1907, Impr. | 
Valin. xx, 105 pp. 18mo.——L. | 
Cloquet, L’Art monumental. Style | 
latin. Burges, 1907, 
Brouwer & Co. 104 pp.; ill. 8vo. | 
Fr. 4.50. —— Maud Cruttwell, Guide | 
to the Paintings in the Florentine | 
Galleries. A _ Critical Catalogue | 
with quotations from Vasari. Lon-| 
don, 1907, Dent. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Beschreibende Darstellung der iilteren | 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmiler des Konig- | 
reichs Sachsen. Heft 30. Zittau | 
(Stadt) von C. Gurlitt. Dresden, 
1907. ii, 292 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. 8vo. 
M. 10. C. Davenport, Miniatures 
ancient and modern. London, 1907, 
Matthews. 186 pp.; ill. 16mo.—— 
G. Dehio and G. von Bezold, Die 
Denkmiiler der deutschen Bildhauer- 
kunst. I Serie. Fasc. 3. Berlin, 
1907, Wasmuth. 20 pls. M. 20. 
Documents classés de l’art dans 
les Pays-Bas du X* au XIX¢® siécle, 
recueillis par A. Weissmann ... 
formant suite 4 louvrage de feu} 
J. J. van Ysendyck. 
Haarlem, 1907, Kleinmann. 49-| 
72 pls. Folio. Each fasc. 3 fr.—— 
G. Doublet, Inventaire du trésor de 
la cathedrale de Grasse en 1423. | 
Paris, 1907, Imp. Nationale. 
8vo. | 
A. Fairbairns, The Cathedrals of 
England and Wales. Vols. I-III. | 
London, 1907, Dennis. ill. 4to. | 
F. von Feilchenfeld, Die Meister- | 
werke der Baukunst in Portugal. | 
Nach photographischen Aufnahmen. | 
I Serie: Das Kloster ‘“‘Dos Je-| 
ronymos” zu Belem. Leipzig, 1907, | 
Hiersemann. 30 pls. M. 25. 
J. Ficker, Denkmiler der Elsiis- 
sischen Altertums-Sammlung zu 
Strassburg i. E. Christliche Zeit. 
Strassburg i. E., 1907, L. Beust. 
Atlas in gr. fol. 2 color pls.; 46 
pls. Text with illus. 4to. M. 30. 
Fink, Die Christus-Darstellung in 
der bildenden Kunst. Eine Kunst- 
geschichtliche Studie. Breslau, 
1907, Aderholz. 48 pp. 8vo. M. 
0.75. M. Foloci-Pulignani, Fo- 


324 pp.; ill. | 
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Fasc. 9-12.' Anna B. Jameson, 


19 pp.|G. Kahn, Das Weib in 
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ligno (Italia artistica). Bergamo, 
1907, Istit. ital. d’arti grafiche. 154 
pp.; 165 figs. 8vo. M. Fou- 
quier, Les Grands Chateaux de 
France. Pref. by P. de Nolhac. 
Vols. I and II. Paris, 1907, by the 
author. 245 pp.; ill. 4to. J. de 
Foville, Genes( Villes d’art célébres). 
Paris, 1907, Laurens. 152 pp.; 130 
figs. 4to. 

Gaulke, Religion 
(Fiihrer zur Kunst). Esslingen, 
1907, Neff. 52pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 

C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Konstanti- 
nopels. 1. Lfg. Berlin, 1907, E. 
Wasmuth. To be completed in 6 
parts with 25 pls. Each at M. 30. 


und Kunst 


Die Handschriften der grossherzog- 


lichen badischen Hof- und Lander- 
bibliothek in Karlsruhe. V: Die 
Reichenauer Handschriften, beschr. 
und erliutert v. A. Holder. I Band: 
Die Pergamen t-handschriften. 
Leipzig, 1907, Teubner. ix, 642 pp. 
8vo.——H. Hohle, Basilika und 
Zentralanlage. Leitideen der kirch- 
lichen Planentwicklung von Kon- 
stantin dem Grossen bis zum Aus- 
gang der Romantik. Aachen, 1907. 
75 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. —— E. Hutton, 
Florence and the Cities of Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa. London, 
1907, Methuen. viii, 436 pp.; 32 pls. 
8vo. 

Legends of the 
Madonna, as represented in the fine 
arts. New ed. London, 1907, 
Hutchinson. 6508 pp.; ill. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

der Kari- 
katur Frankreichs. Fase. 3-17. 
Stuttgart, 1907, H. Schmidt. Each 
fasc. M. 1.-———A. Kleinclausz, 
Dijon et Beaune (Les villes d’art 
célébres.) Paris, 1907, Laurens. 
168 pp.; 119 figs. 4to. Fr. 4. 

Die Kunstdenkmdler des Ko6nig- 
reichs Bayern. Herausg. v. G. 
Hager. VIII R. Hoffmann & 
G. Hager, Bez.-Amt Vohenstrauss. 
vi, 140 pp.; map; 9 pls.; 99 figs. 
IX. F. Mader. Bez.-Amt Neustadt 
a. W.-N. vi, 172 pp.; map; 6 pls.; 
13 figs. Munich, 1907, Oldenbourg, 
8vo. Each M. 7. 


W. Laaland, A Short Guide to Rouen, 


its monuments and environs, with 
historical introduction. Rouen, 
1907, Lestrongaut. 128 pp.; ill. 
18mo. —— M. Labo, La mostra di 
antica arte umbra a Perugia 1907. 
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Turin, 1907. 55 pp.; ill. 4to.—— 
O. Leandro, Manuale di storia dell’ 
arte nell’ era cristiana. Florence, 
1907. 372 pp.; ill. 16mo. M. 5. 
— L. Leger, Prague (Villes d’art 
célébres). Paris, 1907, Laurens. 
4to. ‘Fr. 4———O. von Leixner, Der 
Holzbau in seiner Entwicklung und 
in seinen charakteristischen Typen. 
Vienna, 1907. vii, 168 pp.; 8 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. M. 8. —— A. Lorenzoni, 
Cadore (Italia artistica). Ber- 
gamo, 1907, Istit. ital. d’ arti gra- 
fiche. 138 pp.; 122 figs. 8vo. 

Les Monuments de Vérone, Padoue, 
Milan, Vicence. Paris, 1907, Gué- 
rinet. 51 pls. 4to. Fr. 15. A. 
Mujiioz, Monumenti d’arte medievale 
e moderna. Vol.I. Fasc. 2-3. Rome, 
1907, Danesi. Each fase. 4 pls. 
Folio. —— Musée d’Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum. Buikslost, 1907, 
Schalekamp. 60 pls. Folio. Fr. 
19.50. Musée de la Haye, 
Mauritshuis. Buikslost, 1907, 
Schalekamp. 12 pls. Folio. Fr. 6. 
—— Les Quatre plus beaux Musées 
de Paris. Ce qu'il faut voir aux 
musées du Louvre, du Luxembourg, 
de Cluny et Carnavalet. Paris, 1907, 
Laurens. 132 pp.; 3 plans; 80 figs. 
8vo. Fr. 0.95. R. Muther, The 
History of Painting from the 4th to 
the early 19th century. Authorized 
English edition. Translated and ed- 
ited with annotations by G. Kriehn. 
2 vols. London and New York, 
1907, Putnam. 424 and 390 pp. 
8vo. 

U. Nebbia, La Scultura nel Duomo di 
Milano. Milan, 1907, Hoepli. xviii 
812 pp.; 384 figs. 4to. Fr. 85. 

G. W. T. Omond, Brabant and East 
Flanders. London, 1907, A. and C. 
Black. viii, 120 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 
——H. Omont, Nouvelles acquisi- 
tions du département des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
pendant les années, 1905-1906. In- 
ventaire sommaire. Paris, 1907, 
Leroux. 80 pp. 8vo. 

O. Piper, Oesterreichische Burgen. 
5. Teil. Vienna, 1907, Hélder. v, 
226 pp.; 241 figs. 8vo. M. 7.20. 

S. Reinach, Répertoire de peintures 
du moyen fige et de la renaissance. , 
Vol. II. Paris, 1907, Leroux. iii, 
813 pp.; 1200 figs. 16mo. Fr. 10. 
——E. Renard, Kéln (Beriihmte 
Kunststitten). Leipzig, 1907, E. 
A. Seemann. viii, 214 pp.; 188 figs. 


8vo. —— M. Reymond, Grenoble et 
Vienne (Villes d’art célébres). 
Paris, 1907, Laurens. 156 pp.; 118 
figs. 4to. 


Marie Schuette, Der schwiibische 


Schnitzaltar. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. xiv, 266 pp.; 82 pls. 8vo. 
——E. Schuster, Die Burgen und 
Schlésser Badens. Fasc. 1 (com- 
plete in 14 fasc.). Karlsruhe, 1907, 
F. Gutsch. pp. 1-24; 6 pls. 8vo. 
M. 1.——La Sculpture decorative 
& Venise, 2d series. Paris, 1907, 
Guérinet. 62 pls. 4to. Fr. 15. 
——B. de Sélincourt and M. S. 
Henderson, Venice. New York, 
1907, Dodd, Mead & Co. 194 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. $3.50. F. Seymour, 
Siena and her artists. London, 
1907, Fisher Unwin. 222 pp.; 16 
figs. 8vo. 6s. W. Teignmouth 
Shore, Canterbury. London, 1907, 
A. & C. Black. x, 122 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo. Mrs. A. M. Smith, West- 
minster Abbey, its Story and Asso- 
ciations. London, 1907, Cassell. 
396 pp.; ill. 8vo. 


Venise et ses Monuments, 2d series. 


Paris, 1907, Guérinet. 78 pls.; 4to. 
Fr. 20. Beschreibendes Ver- 
zeichnis der illuminierten Hand- 
schriften in Oesterreich. Herausg. 
v. F. Wickhoff. I Bd: H. J. Her- 
mann, Illuminierte Handschriften 
in Tirol. xvi, 307 pp.; 23 pls.; 
124 figs. M. 120. II Bd: H. 
Dietze: Illuminierte Handschriften 
in Salzburg. 113 pp.; 9 pls.; 
40 figs. M.40. III Bd: R. Eisler, 
Illuminierte Handschriften in Kirn- 
ten. 147 pp.; 9 pls.; figs. M. 50. 
Leipzig, 1907, Hiersemann, 4to. 
——Kritisches Verzeichnis der 
Sammlung architektonischen Hand- 
zeichnungen der k. k. Hofbibliothek 
in Wien, von H. Egger. 1 Teil. 
Vienna, 1907, Verlag der k. k. Hof- 
und Staatsdruckerei. 78 pp.; 5 pls.; 
20 figs. 4to.—— P. Villari, Studies 
in History and Criticism. New York, 
1907, Scribner. 8vo. $3.75. 


W. Waetzoldt, Die Kunst des Portrits. 


Leipzig, 1907, Hirt & Sohn. 470 pp.; 
80 pls. M. 12. Die Wartburg, 
Vierzehn Monographieen. Leipzig, 
1907, Hiersemann. xx, 743 pp.; 54 
pls.; 706 figs. A. von Wurz- 
bach, Niederliindisches Kiinstler- 
Lexikon. Fasc. 11-12. Vienna, 
1907, Halm & Co. M. 4. 


A. Zacher, Venedig als Kunststitte. 
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Berlin, 1907, Marquardt. 83 pp.; 


ill. 8vo. M.3. 


II. EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZ- 
ANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


A. Aubert, Die malerische Dekora- 
tion der San-Francesco-Kirche in 
Assisi. Ein Beitrag zur Lésung der 
Cimabue-Frage. Leipzig, 1907, 
Hiersemann. 149 pp.; 69 pls.; 80 
figs. 8vo. M. 36. 

A. de Baudot and A. Perrault-Dabot, 
Cathédrales de France. Fasc. 4. 
Paris, 1907, Laurens. 25 pls. 4to. 
—— WM. Bauer, Der Bilderschmuck 
friihchristlicher Tonlampen. Greifs- 
wald, 1907, Abel. —— Baron de 
Baye, Antiquités franques trouveés 
en Bohéme. Caen, 1907, Delesques. 
10 pp.; pls. 8vo.——C. Bayet, 
Giotto (Maitres de l’art). Paris, 
1907, Libr. de l'art anc. et moderne. 
170 pp.; 24 figs. 8vo. ——P. Beau- | 
fils, Notice sur l’application des ors 
dans les manuscrits enluminés du | 
moyen age. Versailles, 1907, impr. | 
Aubert. 11 pp. 8vo. —~—E. Blo- 
chet, Peintures de manuscrits arabes | 
& types byzantins. Paris, 1907, | 
Leroux. 31 pp.; ill. 8vo. ——R. | 
Borrmann, Aufnahmen mittelalter- 
lichen Wand- und Deckenmalereien 
in Deutschland. Unter Mitw. von | 
H. Kolb und O. Vorlinder. Bd. IL. 
Fasc. 2. Berlin, 1907. 7 pls. Folio. 
M. 20. ——L. Bréhier, L’Eglise et 
lOrient au moyen Age. Les Croi-| 

xvi, | 


sades. Paris, 1907, Lecoffre. 
377 pp. 12mo. Fr. 3.50. —— Brit- 
ish Museum, A _ guide to the} 


mediaeval room and the specimens | 
of mediaeval and later times in 
the gold ornament room. Oxford, 
1907, University Press. ill. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. Edith A. Browne, Great 
Buildings and How to enjoy them. 
Norman Architecture. New York, 
1907, Macmillan. xvi, 137 pp.; ill. 
8vo. $1.75. T. F. Bumpus, 
The Cathedrals and Churches of | 
the Rhine and North Germany. 
New York, 1907. 356 pp.; ill 
12mo, $2.00. 

F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie. Fasc. 12 
and 13, B.— Bassus. Paris, 1907, Le- 

touzey & Ané. Cols. 1-608; many 

ill. 4to. L. Champion, Les 

chevaux et les cavaliers de la 

tapisserie de Bayeux. 
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Caen, 1907, | 


L. Jouan. Fr. 3.50.——P. Co- 
quelle, Les églises romanes du 
Pincerais (Répertoire d’art roman). 
Versailles, 1907, impr. Aubert. 20 
pp. 8vo. 

A. L. Delattre, Le crite de la Sainte 
Vierge en Afrique, d’aprés les monu- 
ments archéologiques. Lille & Paris, 
1907, Desclée, de Brouwer &Co. xii, 
243 pp.; il. 8vo. L. Demaison, 


La cathédrale carolingienne de 
Reims et ses transformations au 
siécle. Paris, 1907, impr. 
Nationale. 19 pp. 8vo.——C. 
Diehl, Etudes Byzantines. Paris, 


viii, 427 pp.; 58 figs. 
8vo. Fr. 10. F. Digonnet, Le 
Palais des Papes d’Avignon. Avi- 
gnon, 1907, Seguin. 428 pp.; map; 
7 pls. 8vo. 

P. Eichholz, Das Alteste deutsche 


1907, Picard. 


Wohnhaus. Ein Steinbau des IX 
Jahrhunderts. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. 50 pp. 8vo. M. 7. 


Fastenau, Die romanische Stein- 
plastik in Schwaben.  Esslingen, 
1907, Neff. v, 91 pp.; 82 figs. 8vo. 
—— W. Fehse, Der Ursprung der 
Totentinze mit einer Anhang: Der 
vierzeil. oberdeutsche Totentanz- 
text, Codex Pal. No. 314, B., 79 a— 
80b. Halle, 1907, Niemeyer. iv, 
58 pp. 8vo. M. 1.60. P. Fran- 
chi de’ Cavalieri, I1 Menologio di 
Basilio Il (Cod. Vatic. gr. 1613). 
Codices e Vaticanis selecti, vol. 
VILL. 2vols. Turin, 1907, Fratelli 
Bocca. Vol. I: xxii, 125 pp. text; 
Vol. IL: 450 pls. Folio. Fr. 400. 
S. Francois, La, Facade de Notre 
Dame de Paris. Etude d’Art. Brus- 
sels, 1907, impr. Goossens. 63 pp. ; 
13 pls. 4to. Fr. 5. 

H. von der Gabelentz, Die kirchliche 
Kunst im italienischen Mittelalter, 
Ihre Beziehungen zu Kultus und 
Glaubenslehre. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. x, 305 pp. 8vo. A. 
Gayet, L’Art byzantin d’aprés les 
monuments de I’Italie, de l’Istrie et 
de la Dalmatie, relevés et dessinés 
par Ch. Errard. IIIf: Ravenne et 
Pompose; Saint-Vitale et l’Abbaye 
des Bénédictins. Paris, 1907, Gail- 


J. 


| lard. 76 pp.; 30pls. Folio. A. 
| Gé6tze, Gotische Schnallen (ger- 
| manische Funde aus der Vdlker- 
| Wwanderungszeit). Berlin, 1907, 
| Wasmuth. 35 pp.; 15 pls.: 31 
| figs. 4to. M. 12. K. Gold- 


| mann, Die Ravennatischen Sarko- 


Ibn Gubayr, 


H. Leclercq, 


BYZANTINE, ETC. ] 


phage. (Zur Kunstgeschichte des | 
Auslandes. Heft 47.) Strassburg, 
1906, J. H. E. Heitz. 60 pp.; 9 pls. 
8vo. M. 5.——A. Gosset, Eglises 
ogivales a nef unique du midi. 
Reims, 1907, Menge. 5 pp.; plans. 
8vo. S. Guyer, Die christlichen 
Denkmialer des ersten Jahrtausends 
in der Schweiz. Leipzig, 1907, Die- 
terich. xiii, 115 pp.; 31 figs. 8vo. 
M. 5. 
R. Henning, Der Helm von Balden- 
heim und die verwandten Helme des 
friihen Mittelalters. Strassburg, 
1907, K. J. Truebner. 92 pp.; 10 
pls.; 36 figs. 8vo. M. 6. D. 
G. Hesseling, Essai sur !a civiliza- 
tion byzantine. Trad. francaise 
par G. Schlumberger. Paris, 1907, 
Picard. vi, 381 pp. 12mo. Fr.3.50. 
G. Humann, Die Beziehungen 
Handschriftornamentik zur 
Baukunst. Strass- | 
99 pp.; 96 figs. 


der 
romanischen 
burg, 1907, Heitz. 
8vo. 

Viaggio in Spagna, 
Sicilia, Siria e Palestina, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, Egitto, compiuto | 
nel secolo XII. Prima traduzione, 


fatta sul originale arabo da C. Schia- | 
412 | 


parelli. Rome, 1907. xxvii, 
pp. 8vo. M. 10. 

F. Jubaru, Sainte Agnés d’aprés de | 
nouvelles recherches. Paris, 1907, 


Dumoulin. 


C. M. Kaufmann, Die Ausgrabung 


des Menas-Heiligtiimer in der Mare- 
otiswiiste. IL Bericht (June—No- 
vember, 1906). Cairo, 1907, Diemer. 
110 pp.; 7 pls.; 58 figs. 8vo. M. 
7.50. M. Kemmerich, Die friih- 
mittelalterliche Portratmalerei in 
Deutschland bis zur Mitte des XIII 
Jahrhunderts. Munich, 1907, Call- 
wey. 167 pp.; 38 figs. 8vo. M.8. 
P. Kupka, Zur genesis der 
Totentiinze. Stendal, 1907, E. 
Schulze. 24 pp. 8vo. 
Manuel d’archéologie 
chrétienne depuis les origines jus- 
qu’au VIII® siécle. 2 vols. Paris, 
1907, Letouzey. 599 and 681 pp. | 
8vo. Fr. 20. Abbé Leliévre, 
Bayeux, la Cathédrale, les Eglises, 
les vieilles Maisons, le Musée, la | 
Tapisserie de la reine Mathilde. | 
Bayeux, 1907, Deslandes. 48 pp.; 
map; ill. 16mo.——H. Lietz- 
mann, see Wendland. G. B. | 
Lugari, Il culto di S. Pietro sul 
Gianicolo e il Libro  pontificale | 
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ravennate. Rome, 1907, Guerra & 
Mirri. 2 pls. 
Mittelalterliche Land- 
kirchen aus dem Entstehungsgebiete 
der Gotik. Berlin, 1907, Wasmuth. 
8vo.—— Herbert and Hester Mar- 
shall, Cathedral Cities of France. 
New York, 1907, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
282 pp.; 60 pls. 8vo. $3.50. 
O. Marucchi, Manuale di archeolo- 
gia cristiana. Rome, 1907, Desclée, 
Lefebvre & Co. 402 pp. 8vo. L. 4. 
—— A. Michel, Histoire de lart 
depuis les premiers temps chrétiens 
jusqu’A nos jours, publiée sous la 
direction de A. Michel. Vol. II, part 
2; Gothique. Paris, 1907,Colin. 
Pp. 523-1011; pls. 6-12; figs. 334- 
585. 8vo. Fr. 15. K. Mohrmann 
and F. Ejichwede, Germanische 
Friihkunst. Fasc. 10-12 (last). 
Leipzig, 1907, Tauchnitz. 4to. 
Die Mosaikkarte von Madeba, 
Im Auftrage des Deutschen Vereins 
zur Erforschung Palistinas, ge- 
zeichnet von Architekt P. Palmer in 
Jerusalem, herausg. u. erliiutert von 
H. Guthe. I. Leipzig, 1906, Verlag 
des deutschen Vereins zur Erfor- 
schung Paliistinas. A. Mufioz, Il 
codice purpueo di Rossano e il 
frammento sinopense. Rome, 1907, 
Danesi. 38 pp.; 23 pls.; 10 figs. 
Folio. Fr. 100. 


C. Normand, Les Monuments et Sou- 


venirs tchéques en France. I: Le 
Monument de Jean de Luxembourg, 
la Croix de B6heme prés de Crécy. 
Paris, 1907, Bureaux de l’Ami des 
Monuments et des Arts. 48 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 

Die Zimmergotik in 
Deutsch-Tirol. Fasc. 9 (last). Leip- 
zig, 1907, A.Seemann. 32 pls. with 
text. Folio. M. 12. J. Pekar, 
Byzantine Civilization. 2 Lectures. 
Budapest, 1907, Ranschburg. 72 pp. 
8vo. H. 20. [Hungarian]. 
Louise Pillion, Les Soubassements 
des portraits latéraux de la cathé- 
drale de Rouen, étude historique et 
iconographique sur un ensemble de 
bas-reliefs de la fin du XIITe¢ siécle. 
Pref. de André Michel. Paris, 1907, 
Picard. viii, 250 pp.; 69 figs. 8vo. 
Fr. 10. Un Psautier proveng¢al 
de 1265. Frankfort, 1907, J. Baer. 
19 pp.; 4 pls. 4to. 


G. T. Rivoira, Le Origini della archi- 
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Rome, 1907, 
i, 700 pp.; 7 pls.; 652 figs. 
Fr. 55, 
drals of Northern Spain: their 
History and Architecture. Lon. | 
don, 1907, Laurie. 398 pp.; oad 
8vo. 
A. Saint Paul, Les Origines du Go-| 
thique flamboyant en France. Caen, | 
1907. 30 pp. 8vo. Fr. 1.50. 
O. Sirén, Giotto. 
studiet af reiistarens verk. Stock- | 
holm, 1907, Ljus. viii, 159 PP. ; | 
56 pls. 8vo. D. Sladen, Old 
St. Peter’s and St. Peter’s Crypt at | 
Rome. London, 1907, Hurst. 94 pp. 
8vo. 2s. 6d.— Strzygowski, | 
Kleinarmenische Miniaturmalerei. 
Die Miniaturen des Tiibinger Evan- 
geliars MA XIII.1. Tiibingen, 1907. 
pp. 18-43; 4pls.; 11 figs. 4to.—— 
G. Swarzenski, Die illuminierten 
Biicher in Regensburg vom X. und 
XI. Jahrhunderten. Leipzig, 1907, 
Hiersemann. 33 pls.; 101 figs. 
M. 75. 


Loescher. | 
8vo. 


veneziana, 1300-1500. Venice, 1907, | 
Istit. veneto d’arti grafiche. 427 
pp.; 120 pls. 8vo. Fr. 30. Der 
Verduner Altar, Ein Emailwerk des 
XII. Jahrhunderts im Stift Kloster- 
neuburg bei Wien. Leipzig, 1907, 
Hiersemann. 55 pls. 4to. M. 45. 
G. Graf Vitzthum, Die Pariser | 
Miniaturmalerei von der Zeit des 
heil. Ludwig bis zu Philipp von | 
Valois und ihr Verhaltnis zur Male- | 
rei im Nordwesteuropa. Leipzig, 
1907, Quelle & Meyer. xii, 244 pp. ; | 
50 pls. 8vo. 
E. Walsdorf, Kirchlich figurale Bild- 
hauerarbeiten. Meisterwerke christ- 
licher Kunst des Mittelalters in| 
Frankreich. Berlin, 1907, B. Hess- 
ling. 4 pp.; 60 pls. 4to. M. 48. 
P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch- 
rémische Kultur in ihren Beziehun- 
gen zu Judentum und Christentum. 
Bilderanhang von H. Lietzmann 
(Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Bd. 1, Teil 2), Tiibingen, 1907, J. 
C. B. Mohr. 190 pp.; 12 pls.; 5 
figs. 8vo. J. Wittij, Die alt- 
christlichen Sculpturen im Museum 
der deutschen Nationalstiftung am 
Campo Santo in Rom. Rome, 
1907. (Supplement to Rim, Quart.) 
163 pp.; 6 pls.; figs. Folio. 
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C. Ruddy, The Cathe-| Aus Albrecht Diirers Kupferstichen 


(Hausschatz deutscher Kunst). Ber- 
lin, 1907, Fischer & Franke. 6 pp.; 
17 pls. 4to. L’Architecture et 
la Decoration aux palais du Louvre 
et des Tuileries. 2 vols. Paris, 
1907, Eggimann. 160 pls. Folio. 
Fr. 120. 


En ledning vid | R. van Bastelaer, Peter Brueghel l’An- 


Fasc. 
van 


cien, son ceuvre et son temps. 
5 (last). Brussels, 1907, G. 
Oest. Pp. 149-400; pls. 4to. 
S. L. Bensusan, Velasquez. Lon- 
don, 1907, Jack. 77pp.; 8pls. 8vo. 
— B. Berenson, North Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance. New 
York, 1907, Putnam's Sons. ix, 341 
pp.; pl. 16mo.—— Laurence Bin- 
yon, Catalogue of Drawings by 
British artists and artists of for- 
eign origin working in Great Britain, 
preserved in the department of 
prints and drawings in the British 
Museum. Vol. IV (S-Z). London, 
1907, printed by the Museum. iv, 
382 pp. 8vo. 14s. W. Bode and 
M. Marks, Italian Bronze Statuettes 
of the Renaissance. Vol. I. Lon- 
don, 1907, Grevil. Folio. 
. de Bosschere, Quentin Metsys 
(Grands Artistes des Pays-Bas). 
Brussels, 1907,G. van Oest. Fr, 3.50. 
J. Braun, Die belgischen Jesu- 
itenkirchen. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Kampfes zwischen Gotik 
und Renaissance. Freiburg i. B., 
1907, Herder. xii, 208 pp.; 73 figs. 
8vo. M.4. A. Bréal, Rembrandt 
(1606-1669). Paris, 1907, Larousse. 
78 pp. ; 24 pls. 8vo. A. Bredius, 
Die Leidener Ausstellung von 1906 
zu Rembrandts Erinnerung und 
Ehrung. Heliogr. Reproduktionen 
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In 5 fase. Leipzig, 1907, Hierse- 
mann. Each fasc. M, 45. Bre- 
viarium Grimani in der Bibliothek 
von San Marco in Venedig. Voll- 
stiindige photogr. Reproduction, 
herausg. durch D. Scato de Vries und 
S. Morpurgo. Vols. 7-8. Leyden, 
1907, Sijthoff; Leipzig, Hiersemann ; 
Paris, Delagrave. 131-135 pls. Folio. 
Each fasc. M. 200. A. Brinck- 
mann, Die praktische Bedeutung 
der Ornamentische fiir die deutsche 
Friihrenaissance. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. x, 98 pp.; 25 pls. 8vo. —— 
S. Brinton, The Renaissance: its 
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Art and Life. Florence (1450-1550). | 
London, 1907, Manzi, Joyant &| 
Co. 4to, £10 10s. B. Brown, | 
Rembrandt. London, 1907, Duck- | 
worth. 350 pp.; 46 figs. 4to.—— 
G. Baldwin Brown, see Vasari. —— 
Lorinda M. Bryant, Pictures and | 
their Painters. New York, 1907, | 
Lane. 8vo. $3.50. F. Burger, 
Francesco Laurana. Eine Studie | 
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sculptur. Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. | 
178 pp.; 37 pls.; 49 figs. — Studien | 
zu Michelangelo. Strassburg, 1907, | 
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Heitz. 44 pp.; 6 pls.; 7 figs. 8vo. | 
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A. F. Calvert, The Escorial. An His- 
torical and Descriptive Account of 
the Spanish Royal Palace, Monas- 
tery, and Mausoleum. London, 1907, 
Lane. 102 pp.; ill. 8vo. 3s. 6d.— 
Murillo. A Biography and Appre- 
ciation. London, 1907, Lane. 202 
pp.; ill. 8vo. 3s. 6d. A. Cal- 
vert and C. G. Hartley, The Prado. | 
A Description of the Principal Pic- 
tures in the Madrid Gallery. Lon- 
don, 1907, Lane. 166 pp.; pls. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Les Chefs-d’ceuvre 
de Memling. Paris, 1907, Saar- 
bach. 2 pp.; 30 figs. 16mo. } 
Timothy Cole, Old Spanish Masters. 
With Historical Notes by C. H. | 
Coffin. New York, 1607, Mac-| 
millan. 168 pp.; pls. 


8vo. 
Correggio, Des Meisters Gemiilde | 
in 196: Abbildungen, Herausg. von 
G. Gronau. (Klassiker der 
Kunst.) Stuttgart, 1907.  x\lvi, 
175 pp. Aus Cranachs Holz- 
schnitten, Mit einer Einleitung 
v. B. Riittenhauer ( Hausschatz | 
deutscher Kunst der Vergangen- 
heit). Berlin, 1907, Fischer & 
Franke. iv pp.; 17 pls. 8vo. M. 
1.20.— Les Cuivres de Rem- 
brandt, Réimpression des planches 
originales, accompagnées d’un texte 
descriptif par Gersaint, Helle, et | 
Glomy, auteur du premier catalogue | 
de Voeuvre (1751). Paris, 1907, 
M. Bernard, A. Beaumont. iv pp.; | 
80 pls. Folio. 

A. Dayot, La peinture anglaise de ses | 
origines A nos jours. Paris, 1907, | 
Laveur. 363 pp.; 25 pls.; 282 figs. 
4to. K. Domaing, Die deutsche | 
Medaille in kiinst. u. kunsthistori- 
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der Medaillensammlung des Aller- | 
héchsten Kaiserhauses. Vienna, | 
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1907, A. Schroll& Co. viii, 167 pp.; 
100 pls.; figs. M.63. —— Drawings of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Notice by Lewis 
Hind. London, 1907, Newnes. 
18 pp.; 48 figs. 4to. Drawings 
from the Old Masters, 2d, 3d, and 
4th Series. London, 1907, Gowans 
& Gray. Each 64 pp. and 60 figs. 
16mo. Each Is. F. Dihlberg, 
Friihhollinder. III. Friihhollander 
inItalien. Fasc. 2. Haarlem, 1907, 
Kleinmann. 25 pls. M. 82. 

Mela Escherich, Die Schule von 
Koéln. Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. 
viii, 153 pp. 8vo.— Prince d’Ess- 
ling, Etudes sur l’art de la gravure 
sur bois 4 Venise. Les livres & 
figures vénétiens de la fin du XV® 
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XVI°*. Part I, Vol. I; Ouvrages 
imprimis de 1450 a 1490 et leurs 
éditions successives jusqu’A 1525. 
Paris, 1907, Leclerc. 509 pp.; pls. 
and figs. Folio. Exposition de 
la Toison d’Or a Bruges (Juin—Oc- 
tobre 1907) Catalogue (284 pp.). 
Supplement consacré 4 la suite des 
Estampes, par H. Hymans. Brus- 
sels, 1907, G. van Oest. 26 pp. 
8vo. 

P. Fons, Le Décor du Quattrocento. 
Paris, 1907, Sansot. 48 pp. 18mo. 

G. Frizzoni, Le Gallerie dell’ 
Accademia Carrara in Bergamo, 
Bergamo, 1907. 218 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Fr. 6.50. 

Die Galerien Europas. Fasc. 17-23 
(each fasc. 8 pls. with notice and 
8 pp. of preliminary text). Leip- 
zig, 1907, E. A. Seemann.—— P. 
Galibert, Les Chefs-d’ceuvre du 
Musée de Bordeaux. Bordeaux, 
1907, Feret et fils. Fr. 27. Le 
Gallerie d’ Europa: Dugentori pro- 
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antichi maestri. Fasc. 6-12 (each 
6 pls. w. text). Bergamo, 1907, 
Istit. ital. d’ arti grafiche. 4to. 

E. Gebbardt, Sandro Botticelli. 
Paris, 1907, Hachette. vi, 251 pp. 
16mo. —— W. Geiger, Ex libris mo- 
nografie. If Band. Leipzig, 1907, 
A. Roessler. vii pp.; 47 pls. 8vo. 
M. 15. Gemalde-Galerie im Mu- 
seum des Prado zu Madrid. Text 
by Karl Voll. Fasc. 3-4 (each 6 pls. 
and 9-16 pp. of text). Munich, 
1907, Hanfstaengl. 4to. Each fasc. 
M. 50. G. Gliick, Niederlindische 
Gemiilde aus der Sammlung des 
Herrn Alexander Tritsch in Wien. 
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Vienna, 1907, Gesellschaft f. verviel- 
filtigende Kunst. 51 pp.; 25 pls.; 
21 figs. Folio. —— A. Goffin, Thiéry 
Bouts (Grands Artistes des Pays- 
Bas). Brussels, 1907, G. van Oest. 
Fr. 3.50. M. S. Gossart, La 
Peinture de Diableries 4 la fin du 
moyen fge. Jéréme Bosch, le 
‘*faiyeur de Dyables”’ de Bois-le- 
Due. Lille, 1907, Lib. centrale du 
Nord. 323 pp.; 10pls. 8vo. Fr. 10. 
O. Grautoff, Die Gemildesamm- 
lungen Miinchens. Leipzig, 1907, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann. vi, 172 pp. 
8vo. R. Greeff, Rembrandts 
Darstellungen der Tobiasheilung. 
Nebst Beitriigen zu Geschichte des 
Starstichs. Eine kulturhistor. 
Studie. Stuttgart, 1907, Einke. 
xi, 78 pp.; 14 pls.; 9 figs. 8vo. 
M. 6. A. Grisebach, Das deut- 
sche Rathaus der Renaissance. Ber- 
lin, 1907, E. Meyer. xi, 102 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. M. 6.— Griinewald- 
Mappe, herausg. von Kunstwart. 
Mit Begleittexten von F. Avenarius 
und P. Schubring. Munich, 1907, 
Callwey. M. 2.50—— J. Guiffrey, 
and P. Marcel, Inventaire général 
illustré des dessins du Musée du 
Louvre et du Musée de Versailles, 
tcole frangaise. Vol. I. Paris, 
1907, Libr. cent. dart et d’archi- 
tecture. 427 figs. 4to. Fr. 25. 
Frans Hals der Altere, Meisterbilder, 
Leipzig, 1907, Weicher. 66 
60 pls. 16mo. M. 0.80.—— Hand- 
zeichnungen alter Meister aus der 
Albertina und anderen Sammlungen. 
Herausg. von Jos. Meder. Vol. VI, 
Fasc. 11, 12; Vol. XII, Fase. 1-4 
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Hiersemann. iii pp.; 30 pls. Each 
fasc. M. 34. —— Handzeichnungen 
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(complete in 30 fasc.). Berlin, 1907, 
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—— Handzeichnungen schweizer- 
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bing & Lichtenhahn. 15 pp.; 15 pls. 
4to. —— A. Heins, Une vue de Gand 
peinte par Hubert van Eyck. Essai 
didentification de la vue de ville 
représentée sur le revers de deux 
volets du polyptique de l’Agneau 
mystique. Ghent, 1907, N. Heins. 
6lpp.; il. 8vo. Fr. 6. E. W. 
Hessling, Alt-Paris. Historische 
Bauten in Gesamtansichten und 
in ihren Einzelheiten. Photogra- 
phische Aufnahmen nach der Natur 
mit illustr. Text. 2 Bd. Baudenk- 
miiler der Friihrenaissance sowie 
Studien tiber das Chateau de Gaillon 
und die Maison Francois I de Moret. 
Berlin, 1907, B. Hessling. iv, 40 
pp.; 60 pls. Fol. M. 60. O. 
Hoerth, Das Abendmahl des Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Ein Beitrag zur 
Frage seiner kiinstlerischen Rekon- 
struktion. Leipzig, 1907, Hierse- 
mann. 290 pp.; 23 pls.; 25 figs. 
8vo.—— Hans Holbein der Jiingere, 
Der Totentanz. Mit einer Einlei- 
tung von J. Springer. (Hausschatz 
deutscher Kunst der Vergangen- 
heit.) Berlin, 1907, Fischer & 
Franke. xi, pp.; 40 pls. 8vo. M. 
1.20. 
. G. Isola, Critica del Rinascimento. 
2 vols. Leghorn, 1907. 887 pp. 
16mo. M. 7. 
| E. Jacobsen, Sienische Meister des 
| Trecento in der Gemiildegalerie zu 
Siena. Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. 
| 56 pp.; 26 pls.; 55 figs. 8vo. M.8. 
R. Jacobsen, Carel von Mander 


| (1548-1606), dichter en prozaschrij- 


| ver. Rotterdam, 1907, W. L. & J. 
Brusse. v,259 pp. 8vo. Fr. 3.90. 
H. Kervyn de Lettenhove, La Toison 
d’Or. Notes sur l’institution et l’his- 
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G. van Oest. 116 pp.; 42 pls. 4to. 
F. Knapp, Perugino (Kiinst- 
ler Monographien). Bielefeld, 1907, 
Velhagen & Klasing. 134 pp.; 110 
figs. 8vo. M. 4. 
| P. Lacombe, Livres d’Heures imprimés 
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1907. 88 pp.; 16mo.  [Address.] 
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of Paul III. London, 1907, Con- 
stable. 354 pp.; ill. 8vo. H. 
de Lavillatte, Les Tapisseries de la 
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Boussac; Musée de Cluny). Paris, 
1907, Emile-Paul. 35 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
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Londi, Alessio Baldovinetti, pittore 


fiorentino, con l’ aggiunta dei suoi ri- | 


Alfani & 
8vo. —— J. 
London, 
16mo. 


Florence, 1907, 
Venturi. 103 pp.; ill. 
Lord, Michael Angelo. 
1907, Humphreys. 63 pp. 
see 
F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, I disegni 
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Milan, 1907. 19pp.; 94pls. 16mo. 
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Weicher. 71 pp.; 60 figs. 16mo. 
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de Mont, Pieter Breughel dit le 
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11. Haarlem, 1907, Kleinmann. 
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with Introduction and Notes by 
Professor G. Baldwin’ Brown. 
London, 1907, J. M. Dent & Co.; 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
xxiv, 328 pp.; 18 pls.; portrait; 
11 figs. 8vo.— Stories of the Ital- 
ian Artists. Arranged and trans- 
lated by E. L. Seeley. London, 
1907, Chatto. 338 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

Velasquez, Meisterbilder. Eine 
Auswahl von 60 Reproduktionen 
griésstenteils nach Hanfstaengl- 
schen Orig.-Aufnahmen. Leipzig, 
1907, Weicher. 67 pp.; 50 figs. 
l6mo. 6d. H. Voss, Der Ur- 
sprung Donaustiles. Ein Stiick 
Entwickelungsgeschichte deutscher 
Malerei. Leipzig, 1907, Hierse- 
mann. 223 pp.; 16 pls.; figs. 
8vo. M. 18.——P. Vulliaud, De 
la conception idéologique et esthé- 
tique des dieux a l’époque de la 
Renaissance. Paris, 1907. Bibl. 
des Entretiens idéalistes. 37 pp. 
16mo. 
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ferner siimtl. alten Miilhauser 
Glasmalereien, sowie einiger Schei- 
ben aus Colmar, Weissenburg, etc., 
von J. Lutz und P. Perdrizet. L Bd. 
Teil; II. Bd. 1. Teil (also in French 
edition). Leipzig, 1907, C. Beck. 
Price, complete, M. 64.—— Amy 
Steedman, Knights of Art. Stories 
of Italian painters. London, 1907, 
Jack. 192 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Teniers der Jiingere, Meisterbilder. 
Leipzig, 1907, Weicher. 67 pp.; 
60 pls. l6mo. M. 0.80. —— G. de 
Térey, Catalogue des tableaux an- 
ciens du Musée des Beaux-Arts de 
Budapest. Budapest, 1907, Hory- 
anszky. 219 pp.; 100 figs. 8vo. 
Tizian, Meisterbilder. Leip- 
zig, 1907, Weicher. 67 pp.; 60 pls. 
lé6mo. M. 0.80. 
pafioleto.” Barcelona, 1907. ill. 
svo. 
. C. Van Dyke, Studies in Pictures. 
An introduction to the famous 


galleries. London, 1907, Laurie. 
150 pp.; ill. 8vo. 6s. Vasari | 
on Technique. Being the intro- 
duction to the three arts of design, | 
architecture, sculpture, and paint- | 
ing, prefixed to Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives of 
the most Excellent Painters, Sculp- 


Van Eyck, their Life and Work. 
London, 1907;Lane. 99 figs.; 41 
pis. 4to. H. Wendland, Mar- 
tin Schongauer als Kupferstecher. 
Berlin, 1907, E. Meyer. 130 pp.; 
32 figs. M. 6. —— Werke alter 
Meister, 100 Reproduktionen nach 
Originalen der kénigl. Gemiilde- 
Galerie, Dresden. Dresden, 1907, 
Bentelspacher & Co. iv pp.; 100 
pls. 4to. M. 5.—30 Reproduk- 
tionen nach Originalen der kénigl. 
Gemiilde-Galerie, Dresden. Dres- 
den, 1907, Bentelspacher & Co. 32 
pp.; 30 figs. 4to. M. 1.50. H. 
Wilm, Ex libris, mit eine Einfiihrung 
von H. Brandenburg. Frankfurt 
a. M., 1907, C. F. Schulz. 5 pp.; 
30 pls. 8vo. M. 25. Wouwer- 
man, Meisterbilder. Eine Auswahl 
von 60 Reproduktionen nach F. 
Hanfstaengls Orig. -Aufnahmen. 
Leipzig, 1907, Weicher. 66 pp.; 60 
figs. 16mo. —— A. Wurm, Meister- 
und Schulerarbeit in Fra An- 
gelicos Werk. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. v, 54 pp.; 3 pls. 8vo. 
M. 4.——Zeichnungen alter Mei- 
ster in Kupferstichkabinet des k. 
Museum zu Berlin. Fasc. 18-20 
(each fasc., 16 pls.). Berlin, 1907, 
Grote. Folio. Each fasc. M. 15. 
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